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Blair  to  scrap  Lords  reform 


j* 

‘Nucleau'  option’ 
to  save  devolution 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


TONY  Blair  is 
poised  to  retreat 
from  his  commit- 
meat  to  the  early 
abolition  of  vot- 
ing rights  for  he- 
reditary peers  because  senior 
Labour  and  Liberal  Democrat 
MPs  fear  it  might  jeopardise 


their  commitment  to  Scottish 
and  Welsh  devolution. 

Instead,  the  threat  to  end 
the  700-year  political  rights  of 
hereditary  dynasties  — along 
with  their  “club  rights"  to  the 
magnificent  facilities  erf  the 
House  of  Lords  — will  be  held 
over  the  heads  of  Conserva- 
I tive  peers  and  their  allies  as  a 
“nuclear  weapon"  to  discour- 
age disruption  of  a Blair  gov- 
ernment's devolution  bills. 


At  the  1994  Labour  confer- 
ence. Mr  Blair  promised  a 
quick,  two-dense  bill  to  break 
aristocratic  power  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  a symbol  of  Labour’s  1 
radical  intent 

The  newly  established  Lib- 
Lab  committee,  set  up  to  co- 
ordinate plans  for  constitij- 
tional  reform,  has  not  yet 
decided  on  parliamentary  tao- 
tics,  which  could  include  use 
of  the  Parliament  Acts  to 
overrule  a Lords  veto  it  they 
fail  to  negotiate  an  acceptable 
package. 

Some  peers  and  MPs  have 
been  warning  Mr  Blair  that 
the  Tory- dominated  Lords 
will  thwart  him  unless  he  gets 
rid  of  hereditary  peers.  But 
they  look  doomed  to  disap- 


pointment, even  though 
Labour  is  willing  to  offer  up 
to  50  life  peerages  to  active 
hereditary  peers.  Including 
John  Major’s  ally,  Lord  Cran- 
borne,  leader  of  the  Lords  and 
heir  to  a 400-year-old  title. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1945 
Salisbury  Convention  — 
drafted  by  Lord  Cranbome’s 
grandfather  — Tory  peers 
have  promised  not  to  block 
measures  contained  in  a win- 
ning Labour  manifesto,  such 
as  devolution.  But  they  admit 
they  cannot  control  many  of 
the  770  hereditaries,  who  are 
Irregular  attenders  at 
Westminster. 

“Cranbome  will  be  an  abso- 
lute swine.  He  smiles  a lot, 
but  he’s  a reactionary,”  one 


senior  Labour  peer  said. 

“Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
the  Tory  peers  will  fight  dirty 
...  if  their  position  is  threat- 
ened,'1 said -a  Liberal  Democrat 

So  daunting  will  It  all  prove 
that  Robert  Hazen.  director  of 
the  independent  Constitution 
Unit  at  University  College 
London,  this  week  proposed 
that  a full-time  minister  be 
appointed  by  Mr  Blair  to  en- 
sure a credible  reform  pack- 
age. Success  requires  “a  com- 
bination of  political  will  and 
technical  skill,"  he  warned. 

The  Labour  leader  inher- 
ited from  Neil  Kinnock  a 
pledge  to  legislate  for  de- 
volved assemblies  in  Scotland 
and  Wales  within  a year. 
Since  then  Labour  has  in- 


serted a referendum  process, 
designed  to  win  public  en- 
dorsement fbr  its  plans  from 
Welsh  and  Scots  voters  and 
make  it  harder  for  Tory  peers 
to  block  or  subvert  the  bills, 
as  happened  In  the  protracted 
battle  In  1976-79  that  culmi- 
nated in  the  Labour  govern- 
ment's fan. 

But  the  referendums  them- 
selves will  require  legislation 
in  the  first  months  of  a Blair 
government,  ahead  of  the 
promised  white  paper  and 
complex  devolution  bills  that 
— on  1970’s  precedent  — wfll 
take  months  to  draft. 

“We  cannot  have  a referen- 
dum bill  and  a Lords  reform 
bin  at  the  same  timer  Labour 
strategists  confirm.  Key  fig- 


ures like  Robin  Cook,  Donald 
Dewar.  Jack  Straw  and 
George  Robertson  are  leaning 
towards  putting  Lords  reform 
on  the  back-burner,  as  are 
Liberal  Democrats  on  the  new 
Lib-Lab  committee. 

The  daunting  complexity’  of 
Labour’s  plans  has  already 
forced  Mr  Blair  to  scale  them 
down.  There  win  be  no  early 
B01  of  Rights,  party  sources 
confirm,  but  the  European 
Convention  on  Human  Rights 
will  be  incorporated  into  Brit- , 
ish  law. 

What  the  Opposition  leader-  j 
ship  in  the  Lords,  led  by  Lord  | 
Richard  and  Lord  Irvine  of 
Lairg,  wants  is  a reform  deal 
that  the  Tory  peers  will  ac-  j 
cept,  as  they  have  come  close  | 


to  doing  for  40  years.  That 
would  allow  some  active  he- 
reditary peers  to  stay  on,  aug- 
mented by  newly  mired  cabi- 
net ministers,  but  without  the 
built-in  Tory  majority  which 
means  that  Opposition  and 
crossbench  amendments  to 
government  bills  are  rou- 
tinely defeated  by  hereditary 
peers. 

Tory  peers  are  reluctant  to 
be  seen  negotiating  a package 
before  the  coming  election  be- 
cause it  would  suggest  they 
expect  John  Major  to  lose. 
Without  a mutually  accept- 
able deal,  the  Lords  could 
block  the  two-clause  bill  — al- 
ready circulating  — for  a year 
and  then  be  overruled  by  the 
Parliament  Acts. 


For  sale:  One  Caravaggio,  missing  for  400  years,  valued  at  £15,000  — now  worth  £10m 


A detail  from  Caravaggio’s  first  known  painting,  A Young  Boy  Peeling  an  Apple,  which  reflects  the  realism  and  the  innovative  use  of  light  and  shade  for  which  he  was  renowned 
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Detective  work  turns  up 
long-lost  masterpiece 


John  dm  Stiom 

AN  oil  painting  which 
has  been  missing  for 
400  years  and  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  Italian  Old  Mas- 
ter Caravaggio  could  fetch 
up  to  515  .million  (£10  mil- 
lion) when  it  is  auctioned 
in  London  next  month. 
Phillips  the  auctioneers 


originally  attributed  the 
picture  in  their  summer 
catalogue  to  the  “stndfo  of 
Caravaggio’*  with  an  esti- 
mated price  of  £15,000  to 
£18,000. 

Bat  since  it  was  with- 
drawn from  the  sale,  Maur- 1 
izio  Marini*  ah  Italian  art  j 
| hfah>rian,  has  examined  it 
and  told  Phillips:  a*I  con- 
firm that  this  painting  is  an  , 


autograph  version  by  Cara- 
vaggio, which  would  have 
been  executed  in  Rome 
around  1598.” 

It  is  the  first  time  a work 
attributed  to  Caravaggio, 
renowned  for  his  realism 
and  innovative  use  of  light 
and  shade,  has  come  up  for 
auction  since  before  the 
second  world  war. 

The  picture,  A Young  Boy 


| Peeling  an  Apple,  was  doe 
to  be  sold  in  Phillips's  sum- 
mer sale  but  was  with- 
drawn on  the  advice  of 
John  T.  Spike,  an  American 
expert  on  Caravaggio  who 
Uves  in  Florence. 

Seven  versions jaf  the 
work  exist,  but  all  of  them 
j are  widely  accepted  as 
copies.  The  original  was, 
until  now,  considered  irre- 
trievably lost  The  picture, 
which  features  a half- 
length  figure  of  a boy, 
dressed  in  a cotton  shirt 
peeling  a green  fruit,  is  the 
property  of  a private 
owner.  It  will  be  auctioned 
on  December  10. 

Dr  Spike  flew  to  London 


last  month  and  after  a de- 
tailed examination  of  the 
painting  said  it  “displays 
the  clarity  and  cohesive- 
ness of  an  original  painting 
by  the  young  Caravaggio’’. 

Brian  Koetser,  director  of 
Phillips  Old  Masters  de- 
partment, said:  “We  imme- 
diately decided  to  submit 
the  painting  to  further 
studies  and  scientific 
tests.” 

The  discovery  has  pot 
Phillips  in  a quandary  over 
how  to  price  the  work.  The 
Getty  Museum  in  the. 
United  States  recently  put  a 
reserve  of  $15  million  on  a 
recent  Caravaggio  discov- 
ery. pending  authentica- 


tion. A series  of  technical 
tests  has  been  carried  out 1 
on  the  picture  by  Maurizio 
Sera  tin!,  a Florence-based 
scientist  who  specialises  In 
diagnostic  tests  on  Old  Mas- 
ter paintings. 

Mr  Seracfxd’s  tests  con- 
cluded that  the  painting 
was  executed  not  later  than 
the  mid- 17th  century;  that 
none  of  the  materials  used 
was  anomalous  for  the 
period  in  which  Caravaggio 
worked;  and  small  but  sig- 
nificant adjustments  were' 
visible  under  the  surface  of 
the  paint 

This  last  point  strongly 
indicates  that  the  painting 
Is  an  original. 


News  blackout  as  Frank  Sinatra  deteriorates,  suffering  pneumonia  and  heart  failure 
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In  Los  An0*les  y 

unit,  witii  monitoring  devices 
and  other  equipment  being 
used  to  treat  him  for  pneumo- 

after  entering  hospital  an  No- 
vember L Mr  .Wise  said  the 
singer  was  being  treated  for  a 

nia  and  heart  failure. 

VHE  legendary  singer 
1 Frank  Sinatra,  aged  80,  is 
in  a deteriorating  condition 
In  hospital,  according  to  a 
television  station  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Citing  an  Inside  source  at 
Cedars  medical  centre 

in  Beverly  Hills,  KCBS 
reported  that  Sinatra’s  room 
looked  like  tiie  Intensive  care 

tra’s  public  relations  adviser, 
Susan  Reynolds,  declined  to 
comment  mi  his  condition, 
saying  this  was  at  his  request 
Earlier  in  the  week  the  hos- 
pital public  relations  officer, 
Ran  Wise,  was  more  forth- 
coming. Countering  rumours 
that  the  man  known  as  01’ 
Hhie  Eyes  was  seriously  HI 

talking. 

Nancy  Sinatra  later  said 
her  father  did  have  a mflfl 
naoo  of  pneumonia. 

He  had  reportedly  been 
eager  to  leave  hospital  but 
doctors  demurred. 

Residents  of  Sinatra's 
hometown  of  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  on  Sunday  plan  to 

mark  his  birthplace  by  un- 
veiling a plaque  on  the  pave- 
ment outside  what  remains  of 
the  home  where  he  was  bom 
on  December  12.  1915.  The 
house  burned  down  years  ago 
and  all  that  remain  are  a 
brick  wall,  a door  and  an 
arch. 

Sinatra  was  inspired  to  be- 
come a singer  by  a Bing 
Crosby  concert  in  1933.  De- 
spite lacking  musical  train- 
ing, he  quickly  made  a name 
for  himself 


Hits  like  Just  One  of  Those 
Things  and  I’ve  Got  You 
Under  My  Skin  established 
his  reputation  as  a complex 
baHadeer  with  a style  that 
also  fitted  in  with  jazz  bands. 

He  later  starred  in  Holly- 
wood films  including  From 
Here  to  Eternity  (1953),  for 
which  he  won  an  Oscar. 

He  officially  retired  in  1971 
but  made  return  appearances 
Into  his  70s,  despite  forgetting 
the  words  and  having  to  use  a 
prompter. 
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British  troops 
may  go  to  Zaire 


Ewan  MacAsfcM  in  Bordeaux 
and  Chris  HcGreai  in  Glsenyi 

JOHN  MAJOR,  bowing  to 
French  pressure,  raised 
the  prospect  of  sending 
British  troops  to  central 
Africa  yesterday  as  tens  of 
thousands  of  refugees  become 
caught  up  in  escalating  war- 
fare in  eastern  Zaire. 

With  refhgees  falling  victim 
to  ethnic  bloodletting,  starva- 
tion and  disease,  Mr  Major- 
said  in  Bordeaux  be  would 
have  to  decide  quickly 
whether  to  commit  British 
troops  to  the  crisis,  adding:  “I 
have  no  doubt  we  will  have  a 
j role  of  some  sort." 

British  troops  could  be  used 
to  help  ensure  that  humani- 
tarian aid  gets  through  to  the 
refugees.  At  present,  much  of 
it  is  being  stockpiled  because 
erf  anarchy  in  Zaire. 

Mr  Major.  Speaking  at  the 
Anglo-French  summit  after 
meeting  President  Jacques  i 
Chirac,  said  discussions 
would  have  to  be  held  with 
the  United  Nations  and  the 
Organisation  of  African  Unity 
on  what  action  to  take. 

As  the  UN  moved  to  author- 
ise a multinational  force  to 
halt  what  the  secretary-gen- 


eral Boutros  Boutros-Ghali, 
called  "genocide  by  starva- 
tion", it  was  dear  the  worst 
humanitarian  crisis  In  central 
Africa  since  the  1994  Rwandan 
genocide  was  unfolding. 

Rwandans  fleeing  the  rebel 
Tutsi  advance  dropped  dead 
by  the  roadside  from  dehydra- 
tion and  exhaustion  as  an  aid 
worker  warned  of  an  “apoca- 
lypse" caused  by  appalling 
sanitation  and  lack  of  food. 

Zairean  aid  workers  who 
.fled  the  fighting  reported  that 
Rwandan  refugees  were  being 
killed  in  their  thousands  by 
thirst  and  poisonous  gases  op 
a lava  field.  Reuter  reported 
from  Nairobi. 

Zaireans  accused  the  Hutu 
interahamwe  of  kid- 

napping dozens  of  their  chil- 
dren to  use  as  human  shields 
against  the  rebels. 

After  initially  rejecting  the 
idea  of  any  military  involve- 
ment. the  British  government 
softened  its  position  during 
(he  two-day  summit 

France  is  pushing  for  the 
creation  of  a 5.000-strong  UN- 
sponsored  force  and  has  said 
that  up  to  1,000  of  Its  troops 
will  be  made  available,  pro- 
vided other  countries,  no- 
tably the  United  States,  match 
its  commitment 
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To  our  readers. 

Over  recent  weeks,  we  have  been 
experiencing  production  problems 
which  have  seriously  affected  our 
distribution  in  some  countries. 

We  have  now  installed  new 
transmission  equipment  at  both  our 
overseas  print  sites  - an  investment 
which  will  ensure  a regular  and  timely 
distribution  of  The  Guardian 
International  to  our  readers  all  over 
the  world. 

Guardian  Newspapers  will  continue  to 
invest  in  the  future  - to  make  The 
Guardian  International  available  in  as 
many  countries  as  possible,  as  early  as 
possible. 

We  thank  you  for  your  continued 
support 

For  further  information  on  availability  and 
subscriptions,  please  contact  us: 

International  Publishing  Dept 
Tel:  (44)  (0)171 239  9949 
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Luka  Harding 


A PSYCHOLOGY  lec- 
turer Whose  extreme 
views  on  race  have  led 
to  a boycott  ofhis  lec- 
tures was  last  night  sus- 
pended by  his  university  after 
Maiming  tn  an  Internet  news- 
letter that  paedophile  sex  is 
harmless. 

Chris  Brand  faces  disciplin- 
ary proceedings  and  has  been 
stripped  of  his  teaching  res- 
ponsibilities at  Edinburgh 
University.  Mr  Brand,  a self- 
proclaimed  “scientific  rac- 
ist”, said  sex  between  adults 
and  boys  was  acceptable. 

Last  night  the  university 
said  it  was  deeply  concerned 
by  his  remarks.  “We  have  no 
truck  with  the  condoning  of 
paedophile  acts  which  trans- 
gress laws  designed  to  protect 
minors.” 

In  an  Internet  briefing  Mr 
Brand  writes:  “Non-violent 
paedophilia  with  a consenting 
partner  over  age  12  does  no 
harm  so  long  as  the  paedo- 
philes and  the  partners  are  of 
above  average  IQ  and  educa- 
tional level  As  lead  choirboy 
and  soloist,  I met  lots  of  pae- 
dophiles who  would  press 
money  into  my  horrid  little 
palm  at  the  age  of  13. 

“For  better  or  worse  I never 
fancied  any  of  them  nor  did 
anything  but  aftOW  B little 
fondling." 

Yesterday  Mr  Brand,  a lec- 
turer at  Edinburgh  Universi- 
ty. was  unapologetic,  saying: 
“The  vast  majority  of  young 
partners  suffer  no  harm,  espe- 
cially when  there  1s  a cash 
payment  involved.  There  are 
all  kinds  of  paedophilia.  I am 
not  talking  about  the  terrible 
events  in  Belgium  where  chil- 
dren have  been  murdered.” 

Mr  Brand  will  be  charged 
with  bringing  the  university 


and  his  department  into  dis- 
repute. Several  of  his  col- 
leagues formally  complained 

following  his  remarks. 

The  psychology  lecturer, 
aged  52.  caused  a furore  ear- 
lier this  year  with  his  book 
the  g factor,  which  claimed 
black  people  had  a lower  IQ 
than  whites.  He  urged  low  IQ 
single  mothers  to  “breed” 
with  intelligent  men  to  escape 
the  poverty  trap.  The  book 
was  later  withdrawn  by  its 
publishers.  The  psychologist 
wrote  the  inflammatory  Inter- 
net article  to  protest  at  the  ar- 
rest of  Nobel  prize-winning 
scientist  Daniel  Gajdusek, 
aged  73,  on  charges  of  abusing 
young  boys.  “It’s  disgraceful 
a man  of  such  distinction 
should  be  hounded  by  the 
courts  and  the  press  for 
events  that  happened  20  or  30 
years  ago,”  be  said. 

Wendy  Toms,  a spokes- 
woman for  ChfldLine,  said 
yesterday.  “We  find  these 
views  absolutely  sickening 
and  utterly  indefensible.  Sex- 
ual abuse  causes  pain,  misery 
and  shame.  It  is  disgraceful 
that  such  wicked  pro-paedo- 
philia propaganda  should  be 
transmitted  on  the  Internet" 

A spokesman  for  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  asked: 
“What  paedophile  carries  out 
an  IQ  test  before  abusing  a 
victim?  Anyone  with  common 
sense  will  be  revolted  by 

these  comments.” 

A spokesman  for  Edin- 
burgh University  Students’ 
Association  added:  “A  lot  of 
people  already  find  Mr 
Brand’s  views  very  unpleas- 
ant This  wOl  reinforce  their 
opinion.” 

Mr  Brand  was  stripped  of 
his  post  as  head  of  the 
psychology  department’s  eth- 
ics committee  in  April  but  is 
still  a committee  member. 


Sarah  Ryle 

RITAIN  and  Its 
European  partners 
are  threatening  the 
fixture  of  South  Af- 
rica's  fledgling  de- 
mocracy. a sailor  member  of 
Nelson  Mandela’s  ruling  Afri- 
can National  Congress  will 
dalm  today. 

The  European  Union  is 
accused  of  reneging  on  a 
promise  made  just  after  Presi- 
dent Mandela’s  election  two 
years  ago  to  offer  favourable 
trading  terms  on  a wide  range 
of  South  African  exports. 

Rob  Davies,  chairman  of 
the  South  African  parlia- 
ment’s trade  and  Industry 
committee,  will  warn  of  seri- 
ous economic  consequences  if 
Europe  is  successful  in  ex- 
cluding 40  per  cent  of  South 
Africa’s  key  products  from  a 
free  trade  agreement 


His  visit  to  Britain,  on  the 
j invitation  of  the  Anti-Apart- 
heid Movement’s  successor 
body,  Action  for  Southern  Af- 
rica (ACTSA),  will  prepare 
1 the  ground  for  the  deputy 
president.  Thabo  MbeM,  who 
Is  due  to  arrive  in  nine  days’ 

HlWP 

Mr  Mbeki  is  expected  to  call 
on  John  Major  to  campaign 
on  South  Africa's  behalf 
against  restrictions  which 
Germany,  France  and  Medi- 
terranean countries  are 
understood  to  have  de- 
manded. They  are  said  to 
have  been  Influenced  by  their 
powerful  {arming  lobbies  and 
former  colonies,  which  are  in 
direct  competition  with  South 
African  producers. 

Mr  Davies  told  the  Guard- 
ian: “There  is  a very  great 
discrepancy  between  the 
95  per  cent  of  European  im- 
ports which  the  EU  is  propos- 
ing South  Africa  accepts 


under  the  free  trade  agree- 
ment and  the  60  per  cent  of 
our  exports  they  are  willing 
to  accept 

“It  is  insufficiently  sensi- 
tive to  tbe  development  needs 
of  South  and  southern  Africa 
and  is  not  taking  account  of 
the  process  of  transition  and 
restructuring.  It  win  have  a 
very,  very  significant  impact 
on  unemployment 

“We  sense  a gap  between 
the  expression  of  support  and 
file  reality.” 

Pretoria’s  anger  at  the 
terms  offered  is  particularly 
acute  because  the  Free  Trade 
Area  (FTA)  was  proposed  by 
the  EU.  to  help  South  Africa 
return  to  the  global  market 
place  after  the  relaxation  of 
apartheid-era  sanctions.  It 
was  also  intended  to  acceler- 
ate the  opening  up  erf  its 
highly-protected  economy. 

Mr  Mandela’s  government 
was  expecting  a reciprocal  ar- 


rangement and  today’s  attack 
In  London  wBl  Anther  fuel 
the  trade  row  which  was 
sparked  in  March  when  the 

EU  published  its  proposals. 

After  consultation  With 
ffiomhw  gfatp*.  the  EU  man- 
date excluded  40  per  cent  of 
South  African  exports  from 
negotiations.  These  indude 
fresh  fruit,  processed  fruit, 
«wd  wine  — which  South  Af- 
rica regards  as  among  its 
most  internationally  competi- 
tive products.  But  the  EU  is 
proposing  that  South  Africa 
Should  accept  90  per  cent  of 
European  imports  duty  free, 
including  goods  subsidised  by 
the  Common  Agricultural 
Policy. 

“Britain  and  Sweden  have 
expressed  reservations  about 
the  current  mandate,”  Mr 
Davies  said.  “Countries  like 
Germany,  France  and  Greece 
have  Interest  groups  who  see 
South  Africa  as  competition.” 


Chirac  backs  M^jor  over  working  hours 


Earen  MacAskm 
tn  Bordeaux 

JOHN  Major  appeared  to 

have  won  the  support  of 
President  Chirac  yester- 
day in  the  battle  with 

the  European  Court  of  Justice 
over  a 48-hour  working  week. 

It  would  be  a significant 
coup  for  Mr  Major  if  he  has 
enlisted  as  powerful  an  ally  as 
France  for  the  European 
Union  summit  in  Dublin  next 
month. 

Mr  Chirac  was  speaking  at 
a press  conference  with  Mr 
Major  at  the  end  of  tbe  two- 
day  British-French  summit  in 


Bordeaux.  Britain  faces  a 
huge  row  next  week  if  the 
European  Court  of  Justice  an- 
nounces that  it  has  rejected 
Mr  Major’s  appeal  against  the 
imposition  of  a maximum  48- 
hour  working  week.  Mr 
Chirac  surprised  the  British 
contingent  when  he  said:  “On 
the  dispute  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the 
court,  I am  very  close  to  John 
Major's  position  on  this  and 
. prepared  to  support  them.” 

But  there  was  confusion 
afterwards  when  presidential 
officials  began  to  play  down 
the  remarks,  insisting  Mr 
Chirac  had  been  speaking 
about  reforming  the  powers 


1 of  the  European  Court  In  gen- 
eral rather  than  siding  with 
Britain  on  this  specific  issue. 

A cabinet  minister,  equally 
surprised  by  Mr  Chirac’s  un- 
expected promise  of  support, 
said  afterwards:  “He  must 
have  misunderstood  the 
question.” 

But  last  night  Downing 
Street  had  decided  to  hold  Mr 
Chirac  to  his  words:  “We 
have  made  our  reasoned  argu- 
ments quite  dear.  We  wel- 
come his  support.” 

The  implication  was  that 
while  Mr  Chirac  supported  a 

4g&OUT  mavitimwi  for  France 

and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  he 
was  sympathetic  to  Mr  Ma- 


jor’s legal  objections  to  impos- 
ing it  (»  Britain.  Mr  Major 
confirmed  that  if  the  court 
does  find  against  Britain,  he 
will  seek  to  amend  the  Maas- 
tricht Treaty  to  reduce  the 
court’s  powers.  He  hopes  to 
win  initial  support  for  this  in 
Dublin  and  follow  through  at 
next  year’s  intergovernmen- 
tal conference  to  review  the 
Maastricht  Treaty . 

He  said  he  objected  In  par- 
ticular to  the  court's  powers 
to  impose  retrospective  judg- 
ments which  cause  huge  ex- 
pense to  the  countries  in- 
volved. He  said  he  would 
argue  that  Britain  bad  se- 
cured an  opt-out  from  the 


Card  firm 

hastens 

cashless 


He  added  that  such  fears 
were  groundless  in  view  of 
tbe  volume  of  South  African 
exports  likely  to  arrive  in 
Europe. 

! ACTSA  said  that  the  row 
had  thrown  the  trade  talks 
into  crisis,  and  argued  , that 
South  Africa  — which  wants 
a settlement  by  the  EU*s  Dub- 
lin summit  in.  December  — 
has  been  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  compete  on  a level 
playing  Arid  with  comparable 
countries  In  north  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

The  organisation’s  director, 
Ben  Jackson,  said:  “ACTSA 
will  be  stepping  up  Its  cam- 
paign to  press  the  British 
Government  to  take  a 
renewed  lead  within  Europe 
to  secure  a trade  deal  that 
lives  up  to  the  promises  tbe 
EU  made  at  tbe  birth  of  the 
new  South  Africa  and  Its  obli- 
gation to  the  rest  of  southern 
Africa.” 


Maastricht  Treaty’s  social 
chapter  on  workers'  rights 
and  a ruling  against  Britain 
on  the  48-hour  week  would  be 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the , 
opt-out 

Both  leaders  described  the 
summit  as  friendly  but  Mr 
Chirac  was  combative  when 
asked  about  Mr  Major’s 
boasts  that  the  British  econo-  i 
my  was  in  much  better  shape 
than  France’s.  Mr  Major,  in 
an  article  in  the  London  Eve- 1 
ning  standard  on  the  eve  of 
the  summit  undiplomatically 
contrasted  the  strength  of  the 1 
British  economy  with  the 
high  level  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment and  strikes  in  France. 


Richard  MHas 

CASH  might  soon  go 
the  way  of  the  abacus 
and  the  slide-rule 
after  Visa  International, 
one  of  the  world’s  largest 
credit  card  providers,  yes- 
terday unveiled  plans  for 
an  “electronic  purse”. 

Visa  Cash,  a chip-based 
plastic  card,  will  allow 
users  to  make  everyday 
purchases  of  small  items 
such  as  a newspaper  or  a 
pint  of  milk.-  without  hav- 
ing to  scrape  around  for  the 
right  change.  Holders  of  the 
Visa  Cash  card  will  be  able 
to  “load”  tbe  card’s  elec- 
tronic chip  from  their  bank 
account,  probably  up  to  a 
limit  of  £100,  initially  at 
any  of  3,000  specially  de- 
signed automated  telling 
machines. 

The  move  marks  the  lat- 
est dash  between  visa  and 
its  arch-rival  MasterCard 
in  the  credit  card  war  that 
has  seen  Interest  rates  tum- 
ble and  the  entry  of  many 
unconventional  players  in 
Britain,  including  the  Con- 
sumers* Association  and 
British  Gas. 

MasterCard  is  reported  to 
be  seeking  to  take  control 
of  Monde*  International, 
which  has  been  pioneering 
the  use  of  electronic  cash 
cards  among -13,000  users 
in  Swindon  for  the  past  15 
months,  as  well  as  in  Hong 
Kong. 

Visa  International  said 
yesterday  it  plans  a trial  of 
its  card  among  70,000  Leeds 
residents  in  late  1997,  after 
obtaining  the  co-operation 
of  many  of  the  top  hanks. 
Including.  Abbey  National, 
Barclays,  Lloyds,  TSB,  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  and 
the  Co-operative  Bank. 


The  weather  in  Europe 
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A depression  will  bring  heavy  showers  of  rain  or 
enow  to  southern  and  central  parts  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  and  lo  Danmark.  wWi  strong  winds  In 
places-  Northern  Scandinavia  and  Finland  win  be 
coW  with  dear  periods,  although  some  snow 
showers  are  meaty  over  the  Norwegian  coast  and 
mountains.  Max  temps  ranging  from  minus  3C  In 
northern  Finland  to  7C  In  Denmark  and  Sweden. 


A complex  frontal  system  win  bring  rain  and  strong 
winds  to  Benelux  and  to  north  and  west  Germany, 
but  the  rest  ot  Germany  together  with  Switzerland 
and  Austria  should  have  a dry  day  wtth  some  hazy 
sunshine  after  early  tog  patches.  Max  tamps 
between  8 and  lie. 


Relatively  high  pressure  covers  the  Iberian  pentn* 

aula,  so  today  should  be  Ate  and  settled  wftfi  plen- 
tiful sunshine  and  light  winds,  after  the  clearance  of 
early  tog  patches.  Max  temps  between  18  ami  2 1C. 

ItSiT-. 


A weakening  cold  from  will  bring  showers  mis 
morning  to  southern  Italy,  otherwise  K will  be  a dry 
day  wtth  sunny  periods.  Early  fog  patches  in  the 
north  may  be  slow  to  clear.  Max  temps  ranging 
from  12C  In  the  north-west  to  21C  In  Sldty. 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 
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A cold  front  will  bring  outbreaks  of  rain  to  north- 
ern France  and  to  central  districts  leiar  in  mo  day, 
but  the  southern  halt  of  the  country  should  stay  dry 
and  bright  Max  tamps  between  10  and  ISC. 
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The  strain  of  the  game. . . Former  Birmingham  City  manager  Barry  Fry  mas  through  the  emotions  daring  a match  against  Tranmere  Rovers 


Only  a 
game 

but 

stress  is 
winner 


PHOTOGRAPHS.  MICHAEL  STECLE 


Steve  Coppell,  one  of  the  brightest  young 
managers  in  football,  walked  out  on 
Manchester  City  yesterday  after  just  33  days 
in  the  job.  The  pressure  of  reviving  the 
struggling  club  was  making  him  ill,  he  said. 
John  Duncan  and  Kamal  Ahmed  report 
on  the  stresses  of  the  modem  game  . 


STEVE  COPPELL 
looked  at  the  four 
walls  of  his  Maine 
Road  office,  held 
his  head  in  his 

hands  and  knew 

that  he  couldn’t  carry  on,  the 
latest  victim  of  what  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  stress- 
ful, insecure  jobs  in  Britain, 
the  professional  football  club 
manager. 

“There  are  only  two  cer- 
tainties in  life  People  die  and 
football  managers  get  the 
sack.'’  said  Eoin  Hand,  the 
former  Republic  of  Ireland 
manager.  10  years  ago.  It  is 
still  true.  Every  season  the 
profession  knows  that  up  to 
half  its  members  will  be  Died. 

Coppell  was  charged  with 
rebuilding  Manchester  City,  a 
club  that  has  suffered  neglect 

and  m iamnnagnmpn T and  hag 

declined  over  a long  period, 
fhetors  which  have  hardly 
dulled  supporters  appetite  for 
success  as  they  watched  bit- 
ter rivals  Manchester  United 
sweep  all  before  them. 

“Coppell  is  an  intelligent 
man  and  I suspect  he  is  suf- 
fering from  setting  himself 
extremely  high  standards,” 
said  Cary  Cooper,  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  Univerity  of 
Manchester  Institute  of 
Science  and  Technology. 

“He  wotffd  have  wanted  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  fens 
to  put  the  club  back  ! in  the 
Premier  League  by  the  end  of 
the  season.  But  this  club  has 
been  in  trouble  for  years  and 
the  fens  wouldn't  have  ex- 
pected that  to  happen.” 

Stuart  Biddle,  sports  psy- 
chologist at  the  University  of 
.Exeter,  said:  “The  main  stress 
is  that  managers’  jobs  are  on 
the  line  virtually  every  week. 
A bad  set  of  results  and  yon 
are  out” 

That  view  Is  echoed  by  Dr 
Cooper.  “A  football  manager 
has  to  create  and  motivate  the 
team,  which  can  change 
through  injury  every  week. 


The  job  has  many  stressful 
components,  multi-tasking, 
people  management  and  job 
insecurity. 

*The  TnanagPf  has  to  Hafap 
with  the  board  on  commercial 
issues  and  deal  with  buying 
players,  and  interface  with 
fens  and  the  community.  But 
the  most  stressful  demand  is 
delivery  — your  performance 
is  measurable  every  week. 
You' are  only  as  good  as  your 
last  game." 

But  the  provenance  of  foot- 
ball managers  rarely  equips 
them  to  deal  with  toe  prob- 
lems the  job  throws  up. 

Almost  all  are  former  play- 
ers, protected  from  normal 
stress  by  a club  from  the  age 
of  14,  allowed  to  focus  simply 
on  playing  and  training, 
barely  used  to  the  responsi- 
bility Of  managing  their  Own 
lives,  let  alone  the  pressure  of 
being  in  the  engine  room  of  a 
multi-million  pound  business. 

“In  football,  toe  managers 
have  often  come  through  to 
management  because  they 
are  good  players  not  because 
they  are  good  managers,” 
said  Dr  Biddle.  “Look  at 
Bobby  Moore,  one  of  our 
greatest  players,  but  not  par- 
ticularly successful  as  a 
manager. 

'Management  requires 
people  akffla,  communication 
skills,  leadership  rfcfiic  not 
necessarily  football  sJcHls.”  ~ 

Howard  Wilkinson  knows 
well  the  pressures  of  manage- 
ment Despite  bringing  the 
championship  to  Leeds 
United  in  an  eight-year  spell 
at  Klland  Road,  he  was  sacked 
by  toe  club  after  a terrace 
campaign  and  a series  of  bad 
result 

Now  he  is  the  chairman  of 
toe  League  Managers  Associ- 
ation, set  up  to  get  a'  better 
deal  for  managers. 

“There  are  now  so  many 
more  demands  on  a manager 
and  everything  now  has  be- 
came much  more  iznznedi- 


Four  who  found  the  going  too  tough 


OTE  VE  COPPELL 
^never  seemed  the 
type  to  let  life  get  on  top 
of  him.  Sensible,  media 
friendly,  with  a.  sense  of 
humour,  he  seemed  ide- 
ally suited  to  the  rig- 
ours of  management. 
His  resignation  yester- 
day came  as  a shock.  ■ 
This  is  not  the  first 

high-pressure  job  Cop- 
pell has  had.  He  saw 

Crystdl  Palace  briefly 

into  the  top  flight  as  a . 
young  and  inexperi- 
enced manager. 

But  where  Palace 
were  never  expected  to 
set  the  world  alight,  the 
Manchester  City  job 
made  the  limelight  and 
the  pressure  it  brought 
impossible  to  escape. 

“Pro  not  ashamed  to 
admit  that  I have  suf- 
fered for  some  time 
from  huge  pressure  I 

have  imposed  upon  my- 
self” said  Coppell  yes- 
terday, “and  since  my 
appointment,  this  has 
completely  over- 
whelmed  me  to  such  an 

extent  that  I cannot 

function  the  way  I 

would  like  to.  As  this 

situation  is  affecting  my 
well-being.  I have  asked 
Francis  Lee  to  relieve 
me  of  my  obligation  to 
manage  the  club  on 
medical  advice.” 


ENNT  DALGLISH 
■Vjuit  Liverpool  iu 
1991  after  a 4-4  draw 
with  Everton,  bat  the 
pressure  he  blamed  for 
his  withdrawal  from  the 
game  had  started  long 
before  that.  “I  realised 
ho  w much  pressure  I 
was  under  Just  before  1 
left  Liverpool,”  he  said 
in  his  autobiography.  “I 
had  become  unpleasant 
company  at  home,  I was 
shouting  at  the  kids.” 

The  pressure,  sparked 
partly  by  the  Hillsbor- 
ough disaster,  was  hard 
to  detect  at  first.  “It  was 
impossible  to  notice  • 
whether  there  was  any 
pressure  building  up  be- 
cause I was  too  busy 
being  manager.” 

He  developed  blotches 
and  had  to  receive  injec- 
tions every  day. 

Self-doubt  crept  into 
his  life.  “In  the  past  I 
would  make  the  deci- 
sion, usually  more  right 
than  wrong,  and  move 
on  without  thinking. 
Now  I agonised  over 
everything.*’ 

The  Everton  match 
was  the  end-  “Before  the 

game  I lav  on  my  hotel 
bed  and  decided  that  I 

had  to  get  out-  The  alter- 
native was  going  mad.  I 

could  either  keepmy 
job  or  my  sanity. 


V 


VEKRY  COOPER  has 

1 started  to  smile  again 
as  his  life  begins  to 
return  to  normal.  Once  . 
again  he  is  trading  the 
one-liners  that  were 
once  his  trademark  dur- 
ing an  oscillating  maiufc- 
gerial  career  with  Bris- 
tol City,  Birmingham 
and  Exeter. 

- These  days  lie  is 
Graeme  Sonuess’s  assis- 
tant at  Southampton,  a 
remarkable  comeback 
after  a nervous  break- 
down last  year. 

In  despair  at  troubled 
Exeter,  he  listened  to 
the  specialists  and 
turned  his  backon  the  ‘ 
game  which  had  been 
his  livingfor  33  years. 

Exeter  were  a team  in  ■ 
financial  chaos,  not 
knowing  whether  they 
would  be  playing  the 
following  Saturday.  The 
administrators  had 
been  called  in.  Cooper, 
by  nature  one  of  the 
boys,  had  been  ordered  - 
to  cut  his  playing  staff. 

. Suddenly  everything 
got  on  top  ofhim.  Motor- 
ing back  to  Devon,  he 
braked  hard,  palled  off 
the  road  and  phoned  for 
help.  “I  was  under  such 
an  overwhelming  strain 
at  Exeter — I ended  up 
doing  almost  every- 
thing at  the  dub.” 


O AKRYJFRY,  the  for- 
®mer  Barnet  and  Bir- 
mingham manager,  bag 
had.  enough  heart 
attacks — three  at  the 
last  count — to  speak 
with  authority  about 
the  stresses  of  football 
management. 

Doctors  told  him  to 
quit  after  his  most 
recent  attack,  but  he 
couldn’t.  A stress  junk- 
ie, he  now  owns  and  ■ 
coaches  his  own  club, 
Peterborough  United. 

“The  job’ can  tear  you 
apart  if  you  let  it,”  he 
said.  “With  so  much 
money  in  the  game,  the  . 
responsibility  is  huge. 
Everything  is  a gamble, 
whether  you  spend  £10 
million  on  a player  or 
three  bob.  You’re  bound 
to  make  mistakes. 

“A manager’s  biggest 
pressure  comes  from 
trying  to  keep  every- 
body happy.  You  can 
only  pick  11  players  and 
the  rest  are  upset,  their 
girlfriends  and  families 
are  upset.  And  then  the 
directors  and  the  tons 
always  think  they  can 
pick  a better  team. 

"But  if  anybody’s 
underpressure  at  Man- 
chester City,  it’s  the 
chairman.  Francis  Lee. 
He’s  the  one  1 sympa- 
thise with.” 


ate,"  said  Mr  Wilkinson.  “The 
need  to  win  has  always  been 
there,  but  now  that  need  is 
louder,  that  need  is  more  im- 
mediate and  quicker.  That  de- 
mand for  success  won’t 
change  but,  if  you  are  also 
trying  to  do  everything  else 
that  now  comes  with  the  job, 
then  Tm  afraid  it  just  can’t  be 
done.” 

Alex  Ferguson,  the  Man- 
chester United  manager,  who 
has  brought  two  League  and 
Cup  Doubles  to  toe  club,  has 
publicly  said  he  would  not 
have  started  his  10-year  reign 
at  Old  Trafford  if  he  had 
known  the  pressures  .that 
would  develop  In  the  game. 

Football  management,  ac- 
cording to  experts,  would  sev- 
erely test  well-trained  indi- 
viduals from  big  business. 

“It  is  one  of  toe  worst 
middle  management  positions 
to  be  in,”  said  Dr  Biddle. 
“Football  managers  also  have 
people  employed  abertfe  them 
as  executives,  the  manager  is 
not  toe  overall  person  in 
charge.  But  he  gets  all  the 

flak 

“The  football  manager  is  in 
a peculiar  situation.  Al- 
though he  is  in  charge  of  the 
team  he  can  only  watch  when 
the  team  is  playing.  Stress 


among  toe  players  is  high  be- 
fore a game  but  then  goes 
down  during  the  game  be- 
cause they  have  something  to 
do.  But  the  manager  Has  no 
control  and  that  is  very 
stressful." 

The  growth  of  media  inter- 
est in  the  game  has  made  fail- 
ure public  humiliating, 
with  every  aspect  of  a manag- 
er's personality  open  to  ques- 
tion and  speculation. 

“The  most  stressful  part  of 
the  job  is  toe  visibility  of  the 
role,  everything  you  do,  any 
mistaicRfi,  are  evident,”  said 
Jim  McKenna,  lecturer  in  ex- 
ercise and  health  at  Bristol 
University.  “There  Is  a per- 
ception they  are  in  control 
but  actually  somebody  else  is 
holding  the  purse  strings.” 

The  result  is  that  managers 
are  prone  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  job  and  end  up  terri- 
fied by  toe  scale  of  what  is 
expected  of  them. 

“In  management  you  often 
have  too  much  conflicting  in- 
formation and  too  many  deci- 
sions to  take  and  you  end  up 
not  making  any,”  said  Mr  Mc- 
Kenna. “It  is  paralysis  by 
analysis,  you  are  the  rabbit 
trapped  in  the  headlights." 
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Taking  the  strain 


-Soar  to  avoid  stress  at  work 


Do 


. can  deal  with  things'  rather 
than  ‘QhxnyGod,  this  is 
going  to  tea  disaster*. 


Use  deep  breathing 
techniques  wherever  you  are. 
A few  deep  breaths  In  the 
mkfcle  of  a crisis  can  help  by 
Increasing  oxygen  suppty  to 
the  bloodstream. 


Don’t 

£)  Gat  angry  wtth  the  people 
w around  you.  Swearing  end 
shouting  at  subordinates  just 
Increases  your  stress  ieveis 
and  theirs. 

q Don!  use  (Sink  and  drugs. 
v however  convenient  it  may 
saem.  it  is  the  start  of  the 
slippery  slope. 


t£>€*a$shtenk.  Watching  fish 
as  feey  move  and 
•V-  itaaWrstowfc  Payfwaaon. 
.Sbeasaiianasw.saysfilsme 
tjaziftg 'or  a seascape*: . . 


q Bottle  things  up.  H you  are 
struggling  with  your  worti 
bad.  ten  somebody,  don't  alt 
end  fester. 


^Envisage  threatening  . 
^satiations,  if  you  have  a 
stress^  meeting  lo  attend, 
.go  through  it  (n  your/qind. 
achieving  the 
■ 1 want 


q Become  manager  of 
w Manchester  City.. 


If  you’d  Rke  to  know  more  about  our  unicpie  whiskey,  write  to  us  tor  a bee  booklet  at  the  Jack  Daniel  Drstttery,  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  37352  USA 

A DIPPER  OF  COOL  WATER  holds  a secret  to  the  smoothness 
of  Jack  Daniel's  Whiskey. 

This  particular  water  comes  from  the  underground  cave 
spring  at  our  distillery,  where  it  flows  year-round  at  56° 
Fahrenheit.  It’s  free  of  iron  and  other  impurities,  so  it’s 
ideal  for  making  whiskey.  In  fret,  we’ve  never  used  any 
other  As  far  as  we’re  concerned,  there’s  nothing  quire 
like  it  anywhere  in  the  world.  One  sip  of  Jack  Daniel’s, 
we  believe,  and  you’ll  share  this  opinion. 


JACK  DANIEL’S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 
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Pressure  mounts  on  US  to  deny  Sinn  Fein  president  a visa  because  of  ‘intimate  association’  with  IRA  j 

Australia  bars  Adams  visit 


David  Sharrock  In  Betffa*t 
and  Christopher  Zim 

In  Sydney  


PRES  SUB  E was 

growing  on  the 
United  States  last 
night  to  follow  Aus- 
tralia's lead  and  re- 
fuse an  entry  visa  to  the  Sinn 
Fein  president.  Gerry  Adams, 
because  of  his  “intimate 
association"  with  the  IRA- 
Unionists  welcomed  the 
Australian  decision,  which 
whs  taken  because  Mr  Adams 
fftiipd  to  meet  the  country's 
“good  character”  require- 
ments, according  to  the  unmi- 
gration  minister.  Philip 
Ruddock. 

He  said;  "Mr  Adams  contin- 
ues to  be  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  Provisional 
IRA.  an  organisation  that  con- 
tinues to  conduct  criminal 
acts  of  terrorism  and  bomb- 


ing." The  ruling  comes  as  a 
book  published  this  weekend 

claims  that  Mr  Adams  and 
other  leading  Sinn  Feiners 
were  on  the  IRA's  seven-mem- 
ber ruling  army  council  until 
October  last  year,  more  than 
12  months  after  the  IRA  de- 
clared its  ceasefire. 

The  Ulster  Unionist  leader, 
David  Trimble,  welcomed 
Australia's  decision  and  said 
he  would  urge  President  Clin- 
ton to  follow  suit  when  he  vis- 
' ited  Washington  soon. 

The  Democratic  Unionist 
leader,  Ian  Paisley,  said:  “The 
Australians  are  saying  what 
everybody  else  thinks.  It’s  im- 
portant that  America  fells  in 
behind  our  Commonwealth 
partners." 

David  Adams,  of  the  Ulster 
Democratic  Party,  which  has 
links  with  the  Ulster  Freedom 
Fighters,  said:  “It  would  be 
wholly  inappropriate  while 
the  IRA  continue  their  cam- 


paign within  the  UK  to  allow 
Adams  to  go  on  a self-promo- 
tion tour  of  Australia." 

There  was  no  comment 
from  Mr  Adams,  who  was 
slightly  injured  in  a car  colli- 
sion on  Thursday,  but  a Sinn 
Fein  spokeswoman  said  that 
Australia  had  been  heavily 


‘US .should  fall  In 
behind  the 
Commonwealth’ 


lobbied  by  Britain.  Mr  Adams 
was  intending  to  travel  nest 
week  to  Australia  to  promote 
his  autobiography.  Before 
The  Dawn. 

The  book  is  due  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  US  next  Febru- 
ary and  official  sources  have 
hinted  that  unless  the  IRA 
ceasefire  is  restored  there 


will  be  no  further  visas  for 
him. 

The  book  in  which  Mr  Ad- 
ams is  named  as  a top  IRA 
figure.  Phoenix,  Policing  the 
Shadows,  is  based  on  the  dia- 
ries of  a senior  RUC  intelli- 
gence officer  killed  in  the 
Mull  of  Kintyre  Chinook 
disaster. 

Ian  Phoenix  was  head  of  the 
RUC's  counter-surveillance 
unit  at  the  time  of  his  death 
and  bad  spent  some  25  years 
undercover.  His  diaries  have 
been  turned  into  a highly 
revealing  and  controversial 
book. 

Yesterday  RTE,  the  Irish 
state  broadcasting  network, 
abruptly  cancelled  aE  sched- 
uled radio  and  television  in- 
terviews with  the  authors,  Mr 
Phoenix’s  widow,  Susan,  and 
the  Journalist.  Jack  HoUand. 

They  were  due  to  appear  on 
the  top-rated  programme,  the 
late  Late  Show,  and  on  a 


lunchtime  programme.  Mr 
Holland  said;  “We  were  as- 
tounded and  so  were  the  pre- 
senters when  a producer 
came  in  and  told  us  it  was  oft 
It’s  discourteous  if  not  politi- 
cally cowardly." 

Mrs  Phoenix  said  it  was  be- 
cause the  book  was  the  first  to 


‘McGuinness  and 
Adams  were 
IRA  members’ 


“tell  the  truth"  about  North- 
ern Ireland  and  was  entirely 
in  keeping  with  her  late  hus- 
band's experience  of  “agen- 
das within  agendas". 

The  book  says  that  the  secu- 
rity forces  knew  that  at  the 
time  of  the  ShanMll  bombing 
in  October  1993  — when  nine 
Protestants  and  an  IRA 


bomber  were  killed  — Mr  Ad- 
ams was  an  army  council 
member. 

So  too  was  the  party’s  vice 
president.  Pat  Doherty,  the 
veteran  republican,  Joe  Ca- 
hill. and  Sinn  Fein's  chief  ne- 
gotiator In  the  Stormont 
talks,  Martin  McGuinness. 
The  other  three  members 
were  Kevin  McKenna,  named 
as  chief  of  staff,  his  adjutant, 
Micky  McKevltt,  and  Thomas 
"Slab”  Muiphy. 

The  book  says  that  by  late 
1995  Adams  and  McGuinness 
were  no  longer  sitting  mem- 
bers of  the  council.  Changes 
had  been  made  at  a meeting 
in  Donegal  in  October  at 
which  it  was  decided  to 
resume  attacks  in  England. 

Phoenix  believed  that  polit- 
ical considerations  were  In- 
creasingly over-riding  secu- 
rity in  the  run-up  to  the  IRA 
ceasefire,  resulting  In  a series 
of  “missed  opportun  It  ies". 


Nearly  90  swans  were  returned  to  the  Thames  at  Hampton  yesterday  after  being  cleaned  at  the  Swan  Sanctuary  In  Egham,  Surrey,  following  a boatyard  oil  spill  photograph;  garrvweasb) 


News  in  brief 


Carey  fries  to  defuse 
gay  service  row 

THE  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr  George  Carey,  said  in  a 
statement  yesterday  that  a service  later  this  month  at  South- 
wark  Cathedral,  south  London,  to  commemorate  the  20tii  anni- 
versary the  Lesbian  and  Gay  Christian  Movement  did  not 
signal  official  approval  for  homosexuality.  However  organis- 
ers of  the  service  accused  him  of  hiding  his  head  in  the  sand. 

But  in  an  effort  to  play  down  the  row,  Dr  Carey  said:  “To 
make  a church  or  cathedral  available  to  Christian  people  for 
worship  and  prayer . . . cannot  properly  be  taken  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  whatever  the  congregation  wants,  but  is  a recognition 
that  followers  of  Christ  should  cherish  all  that  they  have  in 
common,  notwithstanding  strong  differences  of  opinion. " 

The  issue  erupted  again  last  month  when  vicar’s  wife  and 
novelist  Anne  Atkins  criticised  the  Church  on  Radio  4’s  Thought 
for  the  Day  for  not  condemning  homosexual  Ity  as  a sin. 


Vandal's  killer  gets  life 

A MAN  who  kicked  a car  vandal  to  death  for  smashing  a brake 
light  was  given  a lift  sentence  Tor  murder  at  Teesskfc  cro  wn  court 
yesterday.  Ricky  Pamaby.  19,  was  in  a car  with  two  friends  when 
they  dashed  with  partygoer  Gary  Robinson,  22,  on  September  30 

last  year  and  chased  him  off.  But  as  they  drove  away  he  lashed  out 
with  his  that,  cracking  a brake  light  Alter  a hunt  through  a 
housing  estate  In  Chilton,  Co  Durham,  Parnaby — from  nearby 
West  Cornforth — caught  Mr  Robinson  and  kicked  him  repeat- 
edly in  the  head.  Mr  Robinson  choked  to  death  on  his  own  blood 


Ruth  Neave  to  appeal 

RUTH  Neave.  the  28-year-old  mother-of-four  who  was  last  week 
found  not  guilty  of  murdering  her  six-year-old  son  Rlkkt  in 
Peterborough,  Cambridgeshire,  two  years  ago  is  to  appeal  against 
the  seven-year  Jail  term  she  received  for  child  cruelty,  burglary 
and  a drug  offence  alter  the  judge  at  Northampton  crown  court 
was  told  she  admitted  a catalogue  of  “appalling"  cruelty  and 
neglect  towards  Rikki  and  two  of  her  daughters.  Meanwhile,  her 
estranged  husband.  Dean  Neave.  was  yesterday  Jafied  for  three 
years  at  Peterborough  crown  court  for  bigamy  and  supplying 
drugs  after  he  admitted  marrying  Marie  Garter  in  King's  Lynn, 
Norfolk,  In  October  1991  while  still  married  to  Ruth. 


Gales  victim  robbed 

A WOMAN  of  52  who  suffered  serious  head  injuries  when  she  was 

flattened  by  a hoarding  blown  by  gales  was  robbed  as  sbe  lay  on 

the  pavement  at  midday  oh  Wednesday,  police  said  yesterday. 
Dorothy  Inman.  fromBradibrd,  was  semi-conscious  and  waiting 
for  an  ambulance  when  a thief  snatched  her  handbag  as  she  lay  on 
the  ground  in  the  city  centre.  She  was  taken  to  hospital,  and  is  ssiW 
to  be  "comfortable". 


Stag  hunt  woman  cleared 

THE  daughter  of  the  Joint  masters  of  the  Devon  and  Somerset 
Staghounds  was  yesterday  found  not  guilty  by  Minehead  magis- 
trates in  Somerset  of  chasing  a stag  with  a Land-Rover  to  stop  It 
entering  a sanctuary  founded  by  ex-Beaile  Paul  McCartney-  Jo- 
anna Scott.  28,  had  denied  an  offence  under  the  1991  Deer  Act  of 
uslngamechanically-propelled  vehicle  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
a deer  an  March  4.  She  told  the  court  she  was  following  the  deer  to 
see  where  It  went,  to  prevent  trespass  by  hounds  cm  sanctuary 
land.  The  prosecution  was  brought  by  the  League  Against  Cruel 
Sports,  which  showed  the  court  a video  claimed  to  be  of  the 
incident,  after  the  Crown  Prosecution  Service  decided  not  to 
prosecute. 


Guardian  sales  go  on  growing 

THE  Guardian's  circulation  for  October  1996 was  up  to 406^55. 
This  was  up  on  the  previous  month  and  on  October  1995,  in  the 
face  ofa  three-year  price-cutting  war  amongother  broadsheet 
newspapers.  The  ABC  six-month  average  figures  for  the  Guardian 
similarly  showed  an  increase  in  sales.  The  Independent1  s sales  for 
the  same  period  fell  by  9.07  par  cent,  to  270,073. 


‘Battle-weary’  mother  gives 
way  to  end  school  deadlock 


Martin  Wainwright 


THE  bitter  discipline 
deadlock  which  has 
closed  a junior  school 
for  more  than  a week  ended 
yesterday  when  the  "battle- 
weary"  mother  of  an  alleg- 
edly unteachable  10-year-old 
backed  down  and  agreed  to 
send  him  to  another  schooL 
The  crisis  at  Man  ton  pri- 
mary, which  serves  a sprawl- 
ing council  estate  in  Work- 
sop, Nottinghamshire,  had 
seen  governors,  staff  and 
parents  locked  in  a dispute 
which  also  set  Education  and 
Employment  Secretary  Gil- 
lian Shephard  against  the 
local  education  authority. 

Labour-controlled  Notting- 
hamshire finally  broke  the 
deadlock  by  telling  Pamela 
Cllffe  that  her  son  Matthew, 
who  has  been  involved  in  38 
allegedly  disruptive  incidents 


at  the  school  in  six  months, 
would  be  turned  away  if  he 
arrived  for  classes  on  Mon- 
day. Staff  have  refused  to 
teach  him  this  term  and  have 
been  on  strike  for  eight  days 
since  a £i4,000-a-year  one-to- 
one  tutoring  system  was 
abandoned  by  governors  be- 
cause the  school  could  no 
longer  afford  it. 

The  dispute  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  current  debate 
about  the  final  say  over 
schools,  with  Mrs  Shephard 
urging  the  council  to  act  but 
Nottinghamshire  countering 
that  It  was  constrained  by 
legal  limits  introduced  under 
the  Government’s  own  local 
management  of  schools.  Fred 
Riddell,  chairman  of  educa- 
tion, said  before  Ms  Cllffe 
backed  down  that  he  viewed 
his  ban  on  Matthew  as  a 
“transgression  of  Ms  Cliffe's 
legal  rights",  and  that  he  In- 
sisted on  Mrs  Shephard  back- 


ing him  up  if  the  ban  resulted 
in  a legal  challenge. 

Mrs  Shephard  said  she  was 
pleased  that  Nottinghamshire 
had  “at  last”  sorted  out  the 
dispute.  ‘T  have  already  made 
clear  that  any  appropriate 
action  by  the  authority  which 
leads  to  the  uninterrupted 
education  of  the  children  will 
have  my  full  support." 

Ms  Cliffe  said  she  was  bit- 
terly disappointed  and  felt 
that  Matthew  had  been  made 
a scapegoat  “I  just  wanted  to 
get  the  other  ldds  back  to 
school,  and  the  only  way  Tm 
going  to  do  that  is  by  taking 
Matthew  out” 

Ms  Cliffe's  reluctant  deci- 
sion followed  the  resignation 
of  three  governors,  who  had 
argued  that  Matthew's  im- 
proved behaviour  justified  a 
second  chance,  while  eight 
members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schoolmasters 
and  Union  of  Women  Teach- 


ers refused  to  reconsider 
their  boycott  of  the  boy. 

Nigel  de  Gruchy,  general 
secretary  of  the  union,  said: 
“This  is  a welcome  break- 
through and  X applaud  Ms 
Cliffe’s  common  sense.  It  is 
also  a tribute  to  the  outstand- 
ing courage  of  the  union’s 
members  at  the  school- . . for 
standing  up  for  good  order 
and  discipline.” 

Doug  McAvoy,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  said  the  case 
underlined  the  dangers  of  the 
Government’s  new  appeal 
system  for  excluded  pupils - 

“Had  the  headteacher's 
Judgment  [that  Matthew 
should  be  expelled  perma- 
nently] prevailed,  pupils  at 
Manton  would  not  have  had 
their  education  disrupted, 
Matthew  would  have  had  his 
own  educational  needs  met 
and  the  adverse  publicity 
would  have  been  avoided. 


Rate  of  school  expulsions  rising  despite  Shephard’s  claim 


SCHOOLS  are  expelling  in- 
creasing numbers  of  pu- 
pils despite  claims  by  Gillian 
Shephard,  the  Education  and 
Employment  Secretary,  that 
the  rate  has  stabilised,  ac- 
cording to  a survey  of  local 
authorities  in  England,  writes 
Donald  MacLeod. 


Carl  Parsons  of  Canterbury 
Christ  Church  College  found 
that  13,419  children  were  per- 
manently excluded  in  1995-96 
— an  eight  per  cent  increase 
on  the  previous  year.  Pres- 
sure to  expel  disruptive  pu- 
pils hna  intensified,  culminat- 
ing in  12  exclusions  from  the 


The  great  debate 

The  Guardian’s  education  debates  are  being  staged  to 
open  up  the  big  issues  to  the  widest  possible 
intervention  by  students,  parents,  teachers  and  other 
concerned  citizens: 

•in  the  paper,  where  key  issues  will  be  thrashed  out  by 
the  main  protagonists  in  the  run-up  to  polling  day: 

•hi  the  debating  hall  at  the  Institute  of  Education. 
University  of  London,  where  these  same  polemicists  will 
lock  horns  before  a participative  and  argumentative 
audience; 

•and  through  the  Guardian's  Web  site 
(http^/www.guardian.co.uk/educat>on/]  on 
which  tile  relevant  texts  will  be  posted  as  a prelude  to 
extended  electronic  debate. 

In  the  first  of  the  senes,  we  are  staging  a clash  over  academic 
selection  between  two  protagonists  on  the  left.  Roy  Hattersley, 
former  deputy  leader  of  the  Labour  Party  and  keeper  ofthe 
flame  of  the  comprehensive  ideal,  is  locking  horns  with  Will 
Hutton,  editor  of  The  Observer  and  prophet  of  a revisionist  new 
deal.  That  confrontation  starts  in  the  columns  of  The 
Guardian's  education  supplement  on  Tuesday,  November  12, 
and  In  the  Institute's  hall  at  20  Bedford  Way,  London  WC1 , at 
8pm  that  evening.  The  electronic  debate  begins  now. 


Ridings  School  in  Halifax- 
The  dispute  at  Manton  Junior 
School,  near  Worksop,  Not- 
tinghamshire. has  focused  at- 
tention on  the  greater  use  of 
exclusions  by  primary 
schools.  But  Mrs  Shephard 
and  other  ministers  have  in- 
dicated that  figures  due  to  be 
published  by  the  Department 
for  Education  and  Employ- 
ment next  week  will  show  the 
number  of  exclusions  has 
remained  steady. 

"The  figures  that  the  Gov- 
ernment are  putting  out  are 
suspiciously  reassuring  in 
the  present  crisis."  said  Dr 
Parsons.  There  was  a tempta- 
tion for  schools  to  under-re- 
cord  exclusions  in  the  Janu- 
ary census  used  by  the 
department.  His  figures  are 
based  on  local  authority  data. 
Yesterday  the  department  de- 
clined to  comment 

Primary  school  exclusions 
grew  by  13  per  cent  to  1,794 
while  the  numbers  excluded 
from  secondaries  increased 
only  marginally  to  11,094. 
There  were  531  permanent  ex- 
clusions from  special  schools. 

The  legislative  framework 
was  geared  to  moving  chil- 
dren out  of  school,  not  ensur- 
ing their  education,  while 
schools  and  local  authorities 
were  short  of  resources  to 
deal  with  children  who  were 


expensive  in  staff  time  .and 
resources,  said  Dr  Parsons. 

Dr  Parsons,  whose  previous 
work  has  shown  the  high  fi- 
nancial and  social  costs  of  ex- 
cluding children  from  school, 
said  ministers  were  tinkering 
with  the  already  unsatisfac- 
tory legislation  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  changing  the  1996  Edu- 
cation Act  “It  sounds  like 
legislative  incompetence  at 
the  every  lea3t 

"These  children’s  educa- 
tion needs  to  be  preserved. 
These  are  children  we  would 
want  to  see  in  supervised  edu- 
cational institutions  rather 
than  on  the  streets." 
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Thirty  female  recruits  tell  of  rape  and  harassment 

New  sex  scandal 
shakes  US  army 


Jonathan  Froedtand 
Washington 


THE  United  States 
army  was  rocked  by 
its  most  serious  sex 
scandal  yesterday,  as 
more  than  30  female  recruits 
said  they  were  victims  of 
rape,  forced  sodomy  owl  con- 
stant sexual  harassment  at  a 
military  training  college. 

Court  martial  proceedings 
are  due  to  start  against  two 
drill  sergeants  and  a captain 
at  the  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground's  Ordnance  Centre, 
in  Maryland,  after  investiga- 
tors found  an  epidemic  of 
abuse,  with  women  as  young 
as  18  facing  unwanted  ad- 
vances, “love"  letters  and 
rape. 

“We  are  terribly,  terribly 
concerned  with  what  hap- 
pened here."  Major-General 
Robert  Shadley  said  yesterday, 
announcing  that  pfQcers  had 
interviewed  560  current  and 
former  recruits  and  were  aim- 
ing to  speak  to  1,000  women. 

The  revelations  rival  the 
Tailhook  affair  — the  1991 
post-Gulf  war  party  where 
navy  aviators  harassed  their 
female  colleagues  — as  per- 


haps the  most  ri«Ynn|Brjpg  sex 
scandal  to  engulf  the  military. 

The  Aberdeen  case  appears 
to  be  even  graver,  because  the 
victims  were  new  recruits 
and  the  alleged  perpetrators 
the  men  they  respected  and 
trusted  most 

“We  have  a responsibility 
to  look  after  oar  students  and 
it  breaks  my  heart  when  we 
don’t."  Gen  Shadley  said,  add- 
ing that  the  army  wtmpd  to 
produce  '‘leaders  not 
lechers". 

Officers  said  they  antici- 
pated further  arrests,  fearing 
that  women  who  had  gone 
Awol  from  Aberdeen  in 
recent  years  may  have  been 
fleeing  harassment  But  the 
top  brass  insisted  there  was 
no  co-ordination  between  the 
suspects’  actions.  “We  have 
no  Indication  it’s  a ring;"  Gen 
Shadley  said. 

The  charged  men  include 
Captain  Derrick  Robertson, 
aged  30.  accused  of  rape,  con- 
duct unbecoming  an  officer, 
obstruction  of  justice,  adul- 
tery and  an  improper 
relationship  with  a recruit: 
Staff  Sergeant  Delmar  Simp- 
son, aged  31,  accused  of  multi- 
ple rapes,  forcible  sodomy 
and  adultery,  and  Staff  Ser- 


geant Nathanael  Beach,  aged 
32.  held  tor  Improper  rela- 
tions with  female  trainees. 

Investigators  are  puzzled 
how  a string  of  sex  crimes 
could  have  gone  nnreported 
for  so  long,  and  suspect  that  a 
climate  of  fear  intimidated 
the  women  into  Silence. 

Aberdeen  — which  trains 
troops  straight  from  boot 
camp  in  the  handling  of 

amimmitinn  and 

equipment  — is  the  latest  top 
military  institution  to  be 
linked  with  scandal 

The  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis, Maryland,  was 
recently  shaken  when  a new 
female  cadet  admitted  helping 
her  boyfriend  to  murder  a girl 
aged  16  with  whom  he  had 
had  a one-night  stand.  Annap- 
olis's reputation  has  been  An- 
ther tarnished  by  the  discov- 
ery of  widespread  sexual 
harassment,  a drugs  ring, 
ehwatiwg  in  a navy  exam. 

The  military  has  long  as- 
serted it  has  “zero  tolerance' 
of  sexism.  AH  male  officers 
have-  to  attend  “sensitivity 
training"  classes,  which  teach 
them  not  to  make  lewd  jokes 
and  to  avoid  macho  body-lan- 
guage. Yet  systemic  problems 
remain,  insiders  say. 


TWA  flight  was  not  hit  by 
‘friendly  fire’,  says  US 


Ian  Katz  In  New  York 


Exasperated  federal 
officials  yesterday  de- 
nied allegations  that 
TWA  800  was  accidentally 
shot  down  by  a US  navy 
missile. 

Persistent  rumours  that 
“friendly  fire"  caused  the 
July  17  crash  which  killed 
all  230  people  on  board 
were  given  new  life  on 
Thursday  night  when 
Pierre  Salinger,  President 
Kennedy's  White  House 
spokesman,  a claimed  he 
had  evidence  that  the  jet 
was  brought  down  by  US 
forces. 

He  shocked  delegates  at 
an  aviation  conference  In 
Cannes  by  announcing  that 
he  had  obtained  a report  by 
an  American  official  “tied 
to  the  US  secret  service” 
which  proved  the  Boeing 
747  had  been  shot  down  by 
friendly  fire. 


But  yesterday  morning 
Mr  Salinger  was  forced  to 
concede  that  the  document 
— which  he  said  he  ac- 
quired from  a French  intel- 
ligence agent — was  the  one 
which  has  been  circulating 
on  the  Internet  for  weeks, 
and  dismissed  repeatedly 
by  the  US  authorities. 

James  Kallstrom,  the 
senior  FBI  agent  heading 
the  inquiry  into  the  TWA 
disaster,  said  his  agents 
had  investigated  the  possi- 
bility that  the  jet  was  acci- 
dentally brought  down  by 
US  forces,  but  had  found 
“absolutely  not  one  shred 
of  evidence’*  to  back  up  Mr 
Salinger's  claims. 

Conspiracy  theories  have 
proliferated  since  the  plane 
exploded  and  crashed  into 
the  Atlantic  off  eastern 
Long  Island,  20  minutes 
into  a flight  from  New 
York’s  JFK  airport  to 
Paris. 

In  early  September  a doc- 


ument purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  a US  intel- 
ligence official  surfaced  on 
the  Internet,  giving 
apparently  authoritative 
details  of  how  a navy 
cruiser  on  exercises  off 
Long  Island  had  acciden- 
tally downed  the  jet 

But  federal  investigators 
and  the  navy  maintain  that 
the  closest  missile  cruiser, 
the  USS  Normandy,  was  185 
miles  away  from  the  air- 
craft — well  out  of  range.— 
and  that  none  of  its  missiles 
were  fired  on  the  evening  of 
the  crash.  With  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  TWA 
wreckage  recovered,  crash 
investigators  have  still  not 
established  whether  sabo- 
tage or  mechanical  failure 
caused  the  disaster. 

The  navy  has  turned  the 
recovery  effort  over  to  scal- 
lop fisherman,  who  earlier 
this  week  brought  to  the 
surface  an  unexpectedly 
large  haul  of  wreckage. 
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Undiplomatic 
rows  split  US 
foreign  service 


Martin  Walker 

In  Washington 


JUST  as  well  the  cold  war 
£ over.  The  staff  at  the 
United  States  embassy 
in  Moscow  are  too  busv 
squabbling  among  themselves 
about  the  promotion  of 
women  and  ethnic  minorities 
according  to  a leaked  memo 
from  the  retiring  us  ambassa- 
dor, Thomas  Pickering 
'"This  embassy  staff  is  po- 
larised Into  two  camps  on  the 
issue  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  [EEO],  and  nei- 
ther side  sees  any  benefit  in 
talking  to  the  other,"  he 
wrote  to  his  secretary  of 
state. 

In  a memo  circulating  In 
the  foreign  policy  community 
yesterday.  Mr  Pickering  said 
responses  to  his  survey  of 
state  department  staff  mem- 
bers in  Russia  were  “fre- 
quently quite  frank  and.  I 
regret  to  report,  often  vitri- 
olic in  their  expression  of 
anti -EEO  sentiments". 

He  added:  "If  Moscow  is  at 
all  representative  of  the  for- 
eign service  as  a whole.  1 can 
only  say  that  our  service  has 
become  polarised.” 

The  Moscow  ambassador 
one  of  the  stars  of  US  dipl& 
macy,  said  white  male  diplo- 
mats claimed  to  be  denied 
equal  opportunities,  while 
others  complained  that  "fe- 
males and  minorities"  were 
given  preference. 

Others  said  the  “old  boy 
network”  of  white  males  from 
elite  private  colleges  “resist 
— often  with  subtlety  — 
efforts  to  promote  equality  of 
opportunity". 

Attempts  by  the  state  de- 
partment to  promote  women 
and  ethnic  minorities  during 
the  past  10  years  have  been 
causing  tension  for  some 
time,  leading  to  occasional 
confrontation  in  diplomatic 
service  magazines.  But  this  is 
the  first  top-level  memo  to 
have  leaked  from  the  system. 
The  arguments  over  race 


News  in  brief 


and  gender  have  become 
more  contentious  as  the  for- 
eign service  shrinks.  Three 
embassies  and  16  consulates 
are  to  close  to  meet  cuts  Im- 
posed by  the  Republican  Con- 
gress, reducing  employment 
opportunities  in  general. 

This  has  worsened  morale 
in  the  service,  which  is  al- 
ready complaining  about  the 
shortage  of  promotion  oppor- 
tunities caused  by  President 
Clinton's  readiness  to  pass 
over  career  diplomats  and 
reward  campaign  donors  with 
plum  embassy  posts. 

Most  presidents  do  this,  but 
the  usual  rule  of  thumb  is  to 
have  two  career  ambassadors 
for  every  political  appointee. 
The  state  department  com- 
plains that  Mr  Clinton's  ratio 
is  closer  to  5060. 

Mr  Clinton  nominated  a 
Texas  heiress,  Swanec  Hunt, 
to  Vienna  after  she  gave 
$250,000  to  the  Democratic 
Party.  An  Atlanta  bookshop 
heir.  Edward  Elson  ($182,001). 
went  to  Denmark,  and  the  At- 
lanta financier  Terry  Dorn- 
bush  ($253,000)  went  to  the 
Netherlands. 

Pamela  Harrlman  went  to 
Paris  as  ambassador  after  she 
raised  more  than  $3  million 
in  one  evening  for  the  1992 
campaign. 

The  retirement  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  Warren  Christo- 
pher. leaves  these  personnel 
headaches  to  his  successor  — 
along  with  another  Moscow 
problem,  the  Russian  threat 
to  evict  the  ambassador  from 
the  palatial  quarters  at  Spaso 
House,  used  by  US  envoys 
since  the  1930s. 

The  Americans  are  still 
paying  rent  in  highly  deval- 
ued roubles,  which  means 
they  get  the  18th  century  pa- 

Uir.ro  for  $120  a year.  The 
Moscow  civic  authorities  are 
threatening  to  turn  off  the 
water,  gas  and  power  until  a 
better  deal  is  negotiated. 

Mr  Pickering  argues  that 
the  old  rouble  exchange  rate 
or  Soviet  days  forced  the  US 
to  overpay  for  60  years. 


A veteran  peers  at  atribute  to  fallen,  comrades  in  aMadrid  cemetery  fwotogaaph:  paulwvwte 

Spain  honours  its  debt 
to  the  foreign  brigades 


Tax  gap  adds  to  Germany’s 
single  currency  target  woes 
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Adela  Gooch  In  Madrid 


A WEEK  of  Spanish  trib- 
utes to  veterans  of  the 
International  Brigades 
culminates  in  Barcelona  and 
other  cities  this  weekend. 

Sixty  years  after  volunteer- 
ing to  fight  on  the  Republican 
side  in  the  Spanish  civil  war, 
the  veterans  have  received 
popular  recognition  from  a 
country  wary  of  its  painful 
past  but  now  mature  enough 
to  recognise  the  debt  it  owes 
them. 

"Spain  now  turns  its  back 
on  exterminating  enemies 
and  defends  liberty  and  the 
cause  of  peace."  the  farmer 
Socialist  prime  minister  Fe- 
lipe Gonzalez  said  at  a cere- 
mony for  370  veterans,  some 
of  them  back  in  Spain  for  the 
first  time  since  the  fighting 
ended. 

He  accused  the  governing 
conservative  Popular  Party  of 
distancing  itself  from  the  10- 
day  round  of  events.  Neither 
the  PP  president  of  parlia- 
ment nor  his  deputy  were 
present  at  a reception  held  in 
the  chamber. 

But  the  accusation  was  not 
entirely  fair.  Even  after  the 
death  of  General  Franco  and 
the  election  of  a Socialist  gov- 
ernment International  Bri- 
gades organisations  had  to 
fight  hard  for  recognition 
from  a society  which  prefers 
to  look  forward,  rather  than 
dwell  on  divisive  memories. 

Earlier  this  year,  however, 
parliament  voted  to  keep  the 
republican  prime  minister 
Juan  Negrln's  promise  of 
Spanish  nationality  to  all  bri- 
gades veterans. 

Historians  estimate  that 
40,000  foreigners  fought  for 
the  republican  government 
after  Franco's  1336  military 
uprising.  The  largest  contin- 
gent was  French,  some  10.000 
in  all,  but  there  were  volun- 
teers from  almost  all  Euro- 
pean countries  — 2,000  from 
Britain  — and  from  North 
and  South  America  .Many,  but 
not  all,  were  Communists. 
About  half  died, 

“It  is  time  to  recognise  your 
courage  and  commitment  to  a 


just  cause;  to  show  our  grati- 
tude for  your  generosity,  and 
this  tribute  is  no  less  sincere 
for  being  overdue,”  Joan  Mar- 
cet  a Socialist  member  of  the 
parliament's  governing  com- 
mittee, told  the  veterans  as 
they  received  a certificate  of 
their  right  to  obtain  Spanish 
statehood. 

This  could  prove  difficult 
for  some,  and  jeopardise  pen- 
sion rights  at  home,  hut  to  all 
it  was  a moving  gesture.  A 
German  brigade  member,  Ju- 
lius Goldstein,  replied  on  be- 
half of  his  colleagues:  "From 
this  day  on  we  will  not  just 
carry  Spain  with  us  in  our 
hearts,  we  will  be  Spanish 
men  and  women . . . this  Is  the 
happiest  day  of  my  life.” 

Later,  at  a ceremony  at  the 
tomb  of  the  unknown  soldier, 
Nate  Thornton,  a United 
States  citizen,  sat  with  his 
arm  around  fellow  veteran 
Luis  Rubiales.  a Cuban.  “We 
are  both  Spanish  now,”  he 
said. 

Some  of  the  most  poignant 
memories  are  of  those  who 
did  not  return  or  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  take  part  in 
the  commemoration. 

Frida  Knight,  a British  vol- 
unteer, died  five  weeks  ago. 
aged  85,  with  the  memory  of  a 
Spanish  love  still  fresh  in  her 
mind.  She  went  to  Madrid  In 
1937  and  worked  as  an  inter- 
preter and  journalist.  Her 
ashes  were  scattered,  as  she 
had  wished,  at  the  foot  of  a 
bridge,  the  Puente  de  los 
Franceses,  while  her  former 
brothers  in  arms  sang  the 
Internationale. 

Rummaging  among  her  pos- 
sessions, her  granddaughter 
found  a book  of  Lorca's  poet- 
ry with  some  feded  violets 
tucked  inside,  a yellowing 
picture  of  an  officer,  and  a let- 
ter which  described  how  he 
bad  fallen  at  the  puente, 

Milton  Wolff,  from  the  US, 
remembered  dancing  with  the 
legendary  Communist  leader 
La  Pasionaria  in  Barcelona  in 
1938. 

“The  taxi  driver  who 
brought  me  here  refused  to 
charge  me  when  be  found  out 
I was  a brigades  veteran."  be 
said. 


GERMAN  prospects  of  join- 
ing a single  European 
currency  suffered  another 
blow  yesterday  when  new  tax 
estimates  revealed  a gaping 
hole  in  the  1997  budget,  unites 
Denis  Staunton  in  Berlin. 

The  federal  government 
now  expects  DM822  billion 
(about  £330  billion)  in  tax 
next  year,  10  billion  less  than 
it  forecast  in  May. 

"The  pause  in  growth  has 
been  overcome,  but  Caster 
growth  isn't  yet  showing  it- 
self in  higher  tax  revenue,” 
the  finance  minister,  Theo 
Waigel,  admitted. 

Mr  Waigel  claims  to  have 
built  DM7  billion  of  spending  | 


cuts  into  the  budget,  leaving  a 
gap  of  only  DM3  billion. 

A cabinet  meeting  yester- 
day chaired  by  the  chancel- 
lor, Helmut  KohL  reached 
broad  agreement  on  cuts  to 
breach  the  gap.  Employment 
will  take  a heavy  cut.  the 
defence  ministry  a smaller 
one  than  it  might  have  feared. 

A finished  budget  draft  win 
be  put  to  the  Bundestag’s  bud- 
get committee  next  week,  and 
a final  reading  of  the  measure 
will  be  held  in  late  November. 

Mr  Waigel  appealed  to  state 
and  local  authorities  to  help 
him  keep  total  borrowing  be- 
low the  Maastricht  limits  for 
EMU  membership. 


Israel  provides 
self-rule  model 

Israel's  prime  minister,  Bin- 
yamin  Netanyahu,  was 
quoted  yesterday  as  saying  he 
opposes  full  Palestinian  sov- 
ereignty and  prefers  a self- 
rule  entity  on  the  model  of 
Puerto  Rico  or  Andorra. 

‘7  am  against  complete  sov- 
ereignty and  unrestrained 
self-determination,"  he  said 
in  remarks  published  in 
Israel's  Ha’aretz  news- 
paper. — Reuter. 

Shell  critic  killed 

Claude  Ake.  one  of  Nigeria’s 
leading  critics  of  Shell  and 
the  oil  industry,  is  believed  to 
have  died  in  a Boelng-727 
crash  near  Lagos  yesterday. 
Some  132  people,  including 
six  Britons,  were  believed  to 
have  lost  their  lives,  writes 
Ian  King. 

Yeltsin  on  move 

President  Boris  Yeltsin  left 
Moscow's  cardiology  research 
centre  yesterday,  moving  to 
another  hospital  to  continue 


his  recovery  from  Tuesday's 
quintuple  heart  bypass  opera- 
tion.— Reuter. 

Fraud  crackdown 

The  Croatian  government, 
whose  popularity  is  failing  as 
it  faces  local  elections  next 
year,  has  suspended  33  party 
officials  after  a fraud  inquiry, 
state  media  reported  yester- 
day. — Reuter. 

Tajikistan  clashes 

United  Nations  military  ob- 
servers in  Tajikistan  said  yes- 
terday they  were  “gravely  dis- 
turbed" by  ceasefire 
violations  to  the  former  Soviet 
republic  between  government 
forces  arid  guerrillas  from  the 
Islamist  opposition.  — Reuter. 

Minister  quits 

Turkey's  interior  minister, 
Mehmet  Agar,  resigned  yes- 
terday after  a scandal  that 
pointed  to  links  between  the 
powerful  security  apparatus 
and  a gangster  wanted  for  po- 
litical killings  and  drug  deal- 
ing. The  prime  minister.  Nec- 
mettin  Erbakan,  denied  a 
link.— Reuter. 
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BID  Clinton  is  walking 
tail  in  his  brand  new 
cowboy  boots  after 
confirming  that  opinion 
polls  do  work  by 
winning  a second  term 
in  the  White  House. 
But  he  may  find  ft  hard 
to  put  together  a new 
cabinet  as  he  comes 
down  off  the  emotional 
high  of  beating  Bob 
Dole:  in  one  poetic 
moment  before  the 
results  came  through 
on  Tuesday.  Clinton 


Four  hundred 
International  Brigade 
veterans  were  caught 
up  in  an  unheroic 
public  row  as  they 
arrived  in  Madrid  to 
commemorate  the  60th 
anniversary  of  their 
involvement  on  the 
Republican  side  in  the 
Spanish  civil  war.  The 
conservative 
government  was 
accused  of  failing  to 
pay  homage  to  the  old 
anti-fascist  warriors 
and  its  offer  of 
honorary  citizenship 
fell  embarassingly  flat 
when  the  doughty 
veterans  discovered 
that  under  Spanish  law 
it  would  mean- 


told  a crowd  theft  he 
was  bom  in  a summer 
storm  to  a wido *«*££.* 
mother  In  a ftfeiaw#  rt 
in  Arkansas”  and 
though  he  had  no* . • 
obvious  praspecit.bf!'.!:\* 
becoming  president  *T 
had  made  ftbfccatee.vi:, 
“America  gave  me  a ’ 
chance.”  ••V.L *' 
Foreign  govwiml^BSkv 
are  pleased  \\ 

victory  wiB  mead**)'-  'z? 
stability  and  CGtoSSf&ljty^' 
in  US  policy.  ' 


renouncing  their  own-  "• 
citizenship  as  wefifis  ' 
all  the  health  ettid  ■ ■**{•,  -V- 
pension  benefits  ‘ j > 
available  to  them  sfc/\V 
home. 


Zaire's  escalating 
refugee  crisis  brought 
embarassingly  public 
'recriminations  between 
Western  governments 
floundering  to  define  the 
limits  of  their  involvement 
in  Central  Africa.  Britain's 
overseas  aid  minister, 
Lynda  Chaiker,  scolded 
France's  Herv6  De 
Charatte  for  his  criticism 
of ‘spineless’ 
international  inaction. 
European  Union  officials 
called  on  the  majority  of 
1 2.  million  displaced 
Rwandans  to  overcome 
fears  of  retribution  and 
return  home. 


And  it  urged  the  UN 
Security  Council  to 
approve  plans  for 
Bosnia-styte 
humanitarian  corridors 
with  military  protection  to 
get  food  and  medicine  to 
the  needy  as  soon  as 
possible.  Officials  of  the 
Tutsi-dominated 
Rwandan  government 
claimed  that  most 
refugees  had  nothing  to 
fear.  But  many  are  Hutus 
who  fled  Rwanda  in  1994 
fearing  revenge  from 
Tutsi  soldiers  after  Hutu 
mobs  slaughtered  at 
least  half  a million 
minority  Tutsis. 


Algerians  are  no 
strangers  to  horror  but 
this  week's  tally  has 
been  exceptionally 
bloody:  31  people  in  a 
village  south  of  Algiers 
had  their  throats  slit  on 
Tuesday  night  Among 
those  slaughtered  was  a 
newly-married  man,  his 
bride,  and  10  other 
women.  An  estimated 
50.000  people  have 
been  killed  since 
violence  erupted  in 
January  1992  after  the 
miBtary  government 
canceled  an  election 
dominated  by  Islamic 
fundamentalists. 


Pakistan's  ousted  prime 
minister  Benazir  Bhutto, 
right  blamed  President 
Farooq  Leghari  for 
leading  a smear 
campaign  against  her. 
Ties,  lies,  lies* she  said 
of  allegations  that  her 
government  had  let 
corruption  run  riot, 
undermined  the  judiciary 
and  allowed  the  security 
forces  to  kill  at  will. 
Bhutto  accused  Leghari 
of  arranging  the 
abduction  of  her 
husband,  Asff  Afi  Zaidari, 
who  is  now  in  "protective 
custody”.  Ms  B warned 
that  the  president  her 


former  ally,  might  have 
Shakespearean-style 
trouble  with  his 
conscience: 

”F0r  the  rest  of  his  Ole, 
he's  going  to  be  like 
Lady  Macbeth,  saying 
■Out  damned  spot’.’ 


Iceland's  prime 
minister  took  the  floor 
during  a parliamentary 

debate  to  break  the 
bad  news  that  a sub- 

glacial  volcanic 
explosion  had 
unleashed  a torrent  of 
black  sulphurous  water 
and  debris  that  caused 
around  £10  million 
worth  of  damage. 


Boris  Yeltsin,  right 
could  be  back  on  the 
tennis  court  within  four 
months  after  under 
going  his  quintuple 
heart  bypass 
operation,  but  has 
been  warned  to  take 
things  easy.  In  a week 
of  obsessive  media 
interest  to  the  Russian 
president's  health, 
some  hankered  back  to 
the  bad  old  days  when 
Soviet  secrecy  ensured 
that  a Kremlin 
incumbent  could  be  in 
the  hands  ot  the 
taxidermist  before 
anyone  noticed  a 
problem.  Doctors  say 
Mr  Yeltsin,  65,  te  likely 
to  survive  for  another 
10  to  IS  years  - even 
with  the  otto  drinking 
binge  - and  have  a 60 


Bereaved  relatives 
broke  down  and  wept 
in  a Tasmanian  court 
after  a smirking  Martin 
Bryant,  right  admitted 
Idlflng  35  people  at  a 
Port  Arthur  beauty  spot 
last  Aprfl.  Bryant  who 
had  previously  pleaded 
not  guilty,  had  run 
amok  with  a high- 
powered  semi- 
automatic rifle  he  had 
concealed  in  a tennis 
bag.  Psychologists 
said  the  confession 
would  bring  families  of 
Bryant's  victims  badly- 
needed  reHef  from 
emotional  suffering. 


Eruptions  In  the 
Vatnajokull  Icefield 
smashed  a 1,300ft 
steel  and  concrete 
bridge  and  swept  away 
power  fines  and  parts 
of  Iceland's  coastal 
ring  road.  Premier 
David  Oddsson  said 
the  disaster  had  set  the 
country  back  25  to  30 
years. 


per  cent  chance  of 
leading  a normal  life. 
He  was  weH  enough  on 
Thursday  to  sign  a 
decree  changing  toe 
name  of  Revolution 
Day  - the  anniversary 
of  Lenin's  seizure  of 
power  in  1917  - to  the 

Day  of  Accord  and 
Reconciliation.  Could 
this  have  been  a 
message  to  his 
Communist  critics? 


Save  on  men's  shavers 


Remington  Wet  & Dry  Sport  Shaver  DF56 

Now  £39.99  Save  £5.00 


Boots  Single  Foil 
Mains  Rechargeable  Shaver 

Now  £25.00 
Save  £5.00 


Panasonic 
Wet  & Dry 
Men's  Shaver  E571 8 

Now  £44.50 
Save  £10.00 


Philips  Mains  Rechargeable 
Shaver  HS990 

Now  £103.00 
Save  £15.00 


The  Right  Chemistry 
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CMm  ovofabh  in  bra*  Booh  dcres  frnra  30*  October  und  26*  Nowmbor  1 Wfl  (Ftiifip*  HS990  <sd  Boob  Shamr  until  2dih  Docuifcor  1 996).  Sufaiad  b ovoiloblly. 
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Disaster  hits 
passion  boat 

At  least  19  prostitutes 
crammed  into  a canoe  in 
search  of  business  were  miss- 
ing and  feared  drowned  off 
the  Sierra  Leonean  capital 
Freetown  after  the  boat  cap- 
sized, police  sources  said.  The 
prostitutes  were  making  for  a 
cargo  vessel  and  its  Korean 
crew  when  the  accident  oc- 
curred on  Monday. 

Prostitutes  often  cross  the 
bay  to  anchored  fishing  and 
cargo  vessels.  This  time  their 
canoe  was  overcrowded. 

A hod  off  a crash  Two 

French  women  were  given 
two-year  suspended  prison 
sentences  for  harassing 
their  former  sports  teach- 
ers for  13  years,  declaring 
their  love  cm  the  telephone 
flay  and  night  and  hiring 
detectives  to  trace  them 
when  they  moved. 

“They  were  after  ns  from 
morning  to  evening,  and 
during  the  night.  It  was 
madness,  hell,**  Patrick 
Sansas  said  after  the  Tou- 
louse court  hearing. 

Heavy  measures  South 
Africans  are  sowing  their  gar- 
dens with  landmines  to  pro- 
tect their  homes  against 
burglars,  according  to  the 
Star  newspaper.  It  quoted  an 
unnamed  “commodities 
dealer'1  as  saying  he  bad  sold 
anti-personnel  mines,  in  elud- 
ing the  Claymore  fragmenta- 
tion mine,  via  the  paper's 
classified  columns  for  £20  or 
less  a piece. 

The  Star  said  it  would  re- 
fuse more  ads  for  landmines. 

Long  and  short  of  it  Phys- 
iologists at  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  have  dis- 
covered that  a breed  of 
mice  one-third  the  size  of 
normal  laboratory  mice 
live  twice  as  long. 

“It’s  very  difficult  to  di- 
rectly relate  this  research 
to  tinmans”, ' Holly  Brown- 
Borg  said,  “but  a study  in 
the  early  1990s  of  350-100 
men  found  shorter  men 
lived  about  five  years 
longer  than  taller,  heavier 
men.” 

Dangerous  doorsteps  Sales 
of  bullet-proof  vests  have  in- 
creased tenfold  since  the  Thai 
general  election  campaign 
began  three  weeks,  ago,  a 
Bangkok  shop  reported. 

“Most  of  our  customers  are 
politician's  canvassers,”  the 
owner  said. 


Legal  gymnastics 
in  China  make 
the  mind  boggle 


EVEN  Andrei  Vyshinsky, 
master  of  ceremonies  for 
Stalin’s  ghoulishly  elabo- 
rate show  trials,  would  have 
admired  the  breathtaking, 
stomach-churning  leaps  per- 
formed in  the  BeUlng  Interme- 
diate People's  Court  last  week. 

Particularly  mesmerising 
were  the  logical  gymnastics  of 
Wang  Zhonghua.  whose  name 
and  title  as  procurator  grace 
the  formal  charge  sheet 
against  Wang  Dan,  a scrawny 
former  Beijing  University 
history  student  who  led  the 
first  marches  into  Tiananmen 
Square  in  1989  and  spent 
nearly  four  years  in  jail  for 
his  crimes. 

Proving  the  transgressions 
of  Tiananmen,  though,  bad 
been  easy.  The  new  Indict- 
ment against  Wang  Dan  be- 
trays the  working  of  a far 
more  supple  and  sophisti- 
cated legal  mind. 

It  tackles  head-on  what 
might  have  seemed  an  impos- 
sible task  — to  establish  how 
an  unemployed  youth,  aged 
27.  threatened  by  words  alone 
to  subvert  the  Chinese  state, 
which  is  protected  by  more 
than  3 mill  inn  soldiers. 

To  do  the  procurator’s  tal- 
ents full  justice  would  require 
a lengthy  monograph.  Their 
flavour,  though,  can  be  sam- 
pled and  savoured.  Take,  for 
example,  the  following  evi- 
dence of  Wang  Dan’s  determi- 
nation to  topple  the  govern- 
ment "He  falsely  claimed 
that:  ‘In  the  mainland  today 
the  authorities  are  imposing 
a news  blockade  against  the 
people,  and  freedom  of  speech 
nmfpr  the  constitution  has  be- 
come an  empty  slogan'.” 

Such  manifest  falsehoods, 
he  continued,  aim  to  “incite 
turmoil"  and  “create  public 
opinion  in  support  of  the 

overthrow  of  the  state  power 

and  the  socialist  system”. 

Such  logic  makes  the  head 
hurt  Think  about  it  For  tell- 
ing what  thanks  to  the  dili- 
gence of  the  procurator,  we 
know  to  be  lies  about  the  ab- 
sence of  free  speech  and  a free 
press.  Wang  Dan  will  spend  11 
more  years  In  prison. 

The  verdict  was  mostly  un- 
reported in  the  state-run  Chi- 
nese media.  The  trial  received 
rather  more  coverage  in  the 
foreign  press.  The  China 
Daily,  a self-declared  bastion 
of  the  principles  whose  denial 
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Private  view 


Andrew  Higgins 

ended  Wang  Dan  in  so  much 
trouble,  explained  why. 

“One  clue  lies  in  the  fact 
that  those  [foreign]  journal- 
ists do  not  know  what  is 
really  going  on  in  China."  the 
paper  said  In  a commentary  a 
day  after  the  trial 

The  best  cure  for  such  igno- 
rance, the  China  Daily  ad- 
vised, was  the  example  of 
Edgar  Snow,  the  celebrated 
American  journalist,  author 
and  "friend  of  China".  So 
deep  was  his  knowledge  of 
what  was  “really  going  on" 
that,  on  a trip  to  China  In 
1961,  he  could  assure  the 
world  that  he  had  seen  “noth- 
ing that  looks  like  old-time 
famine".  In  feet,  more  than  30 
mil] inn  died  in  the  most  mur- 
derous man-made  femine  of 
the  modern  age. 

But  even  Snow's  classic  and 
gushingly  sympathetic  ac- 
count of  Mao  Zedong  and  his 
guerrilla  army,  Red  Star  Over 
China,  was  banned  for  years. 
It  was  then  issued  in  an  ex- 
purgated form  for  Communist 
Party  officials.  Only  after 
1979.  40  years  after  it  was 
written  and  seven  years  after 
Snow's  death,  could  ordinary 
Chinese  buy  a copy. 

"In  his  reportage,  Edgar 
Snow  wrote  exactly  what  he 
witnessed.''  intoned  the 
China  Daily.  “What  the  West- 
ern media  are  doing  now  is 
the  opposite  of  what  Edgar 
Snow  did  60  years  ago." 

But  what  was  Snow  doing 
60  years  ago?  He  was  in  Beij- 
ing writing  articles  denounc- 
ing the  Kuomintang  govern- 
ment for  persecuting 
idealistic  young  Chinese  fired 
by  much  the  same  subversive 
spirit  as  Wang  Dan. 

As  a student-led  protest 
movement  mushroomed  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of 
1938,  Snow  wrote  an  account 
of  how  he  and  his  wife  had 
helped  trigger  a nationwide 
uprising  against  the  Chinese 
government:  We  Spark  a 
Rebellion. 

And  that  unlike  anything 
Wang  Dan  has  ever  done  or 
said,  really  does  amount  to 
subversion. 
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Stirring  up 
the  students 

^||HE  free  speech  i 
movement  of  1964 

■ on  the  University  of 

■ California’s  Berke- 1 
ley  camnns  was  the  I 


■■HE  free  speech 
movement  of  1964 

M on  the  University  of 

■ California’s  Berke- 

■ ley  campus  was  the 
first  widely  publicised  stu- 
dent “uprising”  of  the  1960s. 
Inspired  by  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  before  the 
sourness  induced  by  the  Viet- 
nam war.  It  came  at  a Hmo 
when  students  really  be- 
lieved they  could  make  a new 
world.  It  also  coincided  with 
the  dawn  of  the  computer  . 
age,  when,  in  California,  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  imper- ' 
sonality  of  the  27, 000-strong  ' 
state  “multiversity' 'was 
growing.  "Do  not  fold, 
spindle,  or  mutilate,"  became 
a student  slogan  as  protesters 
pinned  IBM  punch  cards  to 
their  chests. 

Mario  Savio,  who  has  died 
aged  53  of  heart  failure,  was 
the  orator  of  that  movement, 
caught  on  a cusp  of  the  de- 
cade. His  contribution  was  a 
fierce  insistence  on  honesty 
and  democratic  participation 
in  decision  making,  and  he 
set  — or  perhaps  articulated 
— the  moral  tone  of  the  time. 
The  key  moment  came  on 
December  2 1964  as  students 
marched  into  Sproul  Hall  on 
Berkeley's  campus  for  the 
first  sit-in  of  the  1960s.  It  was 
an  action  which  led  to  the 
state’s  largest  ever  arrest  of 
800  people. 

"There  is  a time."  he  de- 
clared. “when  the  operation 
of  the  machine  becomes  so 
odious,  makes  you  so  sick  at 
heart  that  you  can’t  take 
part;  and  you've  got  to  put 
your  bodies  upon  the  gears 
and  upon  the  wheels,  upon 
the  levers,  upon  all  the  appa- 
ratus and  you've  got  to  make 
it  stop.  And  you've  got  to 
indicate  to  the  people  who 
run  it  to  the  people  who  own 
it  that  unless  you’re  free,  the 


Striking  a chord  — Silvio  (right)  addresses  a student  sit-in 
at  Berkeley.  Months  of  gipniyinn  and 
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machine  will  be  prevented 
from  working  at  all.” 

Savio  was  a stutterer 
whose  sentences  and  thought  I 
were  so  convoluted  that  off 
the  podium  or  climbing  down 
from  the  police  car'  root  it 
was  often  painful  to  listen  to 
him.  Yet  outdoors  before 
thousands  of  people,  he 
gained  the  power  to  articu- 
late their  most  idealistic 
yearnings  briefly,  simply  — 
and  with  no  stutter. 

It  was  in  September  1964, 
that  Savio  returned  to  Berke- 
ley from  the  “freedom  sum- 
mer” with  the  civil  rights 
movement  In  Mississippi.  It 
was  at  the  timo  that  Wantr 
and  white  activists  were 
fighting  to  destroy  “.Tim 
Crow",  to  register  black  vot- 
ers and  break  the  institution- 
alised racism  of  the  south. 
They  met  with  violence  in 
return. 

Other  students  in  Califor- 
nia meanwhile  had  been 
helping  the  union  leader  Ce- 
sar Chavez  organise  the 


state's  farm  workers.  Some 
were  asking  as  they  returned 
to  campus  why  they  worked 
three  months  for  striking 
grape  pickers  and  then  for 
nine  months  studied  agrobu- 
siness for  the  growers.  “Am 
V’  came  the  question,  “really 
going  to  spend  my  adult  life 
breeding  square  tomatoes?”  1 

The  University  of  Califor- 
nia. under  its  then  president 
Clark  Kerr,  was  seen  by 
many  as  the  future  of  higher 
education  and  Kerr  indeed 
a»Hpi  himoATf  the  “captain  of 
the  bureaucracy".  The  battle 
which  ensued  became  a mir- 
ror of  the  battle  between  cor- 
porate and  collective  visions. 

All  student  groups  were  in- 
formed that  the  strip  of  pub- 
lic sidewalk  where  campus 
organisations  traditionally 
leafleted  actually  belonged  to 
the  university.  They  were 
now  forbidden  to  collect 
money  for  their  cause  or  to 
distribute  leaflets  advocating 
off-campus  action  such  as 
pickets  or  demonstrations. 


Lars-Ake  Nilsson 


A friend 
to  Britain 


WITH  the  death  at 
53  of  Lars-Ake 
Nilsson,  Swedish 
Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St  James, 
Sweden  has  lost  one  of  its  1 
as tu test  and  most  senior  dip- 
lomats, and  Britain  — some- 
thing not  invariably  the  case 
with  Swedes  — an  enthusias- 
tic friend  and  admirer. 

Since  returning  to  London 
in  February  J?95  for  this 
second  tour  — his  first  had  1 
been  as  political  counsellor  in 
the  turbulent  early  Thatcher 
years  — Nilsson  had  taken  up 
with  gusto  the  new  openings 
Sweden’s  brand-new  member- 
ship of  the  European  Union 
gave  for  a wider  and  deeper 
relationship  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  were  to  be 
some  knocks,  particularly 
when  John  Major  embarked 


Face  to  Faith 


on  his  non-cooperation  policy . 
over  BSE.  but  Nilsson  was  a 
masterly  defuser  of  tensions, : 
and'  even-  pretensions  of  | 
prime  ministers.  I 

And,  fascinated  by  the  in- 
fighting of  politics,  and  the 
onset  of  the  UK’s  near-perma- 
nent election  campaign,  Nils- 
son was  not  only  an  habitue 
of  our  Tory  and  Labour  I 
annual  conferences  and  the 
fringes.  He  was  characteristi- 
cally diligent  in  ensuring  he  1 
and  his  government  made 
thorough  contacts  with  Tony 
Riwir  and  Robin  Cook  and  the 
rest  of  the  Labour  leadership; 
on  the  evening  of  Nilsson's  i 
death  from  a heart  attack, 
David  Blunkett  had  been 
about  to  arrive  as  one  of  his 
dinner  guests.  But  as  a keen 
follower  of  British  horse  rac- 
ing and  Judicious  with  his  ; 


Nilsson:  defuser  of  tensions 

bets,  Nilsson  had  not  yet  even 
privately  written,  off  the 
Tories,  whatever  the  polls 


Nilsson  had  gone  back  to 
ambassadoring  after  serving 
as  the  Swedish  Foreign  Min- 
istry’s highest  civil  servant — 
a position  having  the  func- 
tions both  of  permanent  sec- 
retary and  junior  minister. 
To  be  ambassador  again  after 
having  scaled  the  heights  at 
home,  is  not  so  unusual  as  it 
Is  here.  And  In  Nilsson’s 
case,  he  had  set  Ms  heart  on 
having  the  London  embassy. 

He  had,  from  our  point  of 
view,  perhaps  a flatteringly 
exaggerated  view  of  us  as  one 


Traditional  radicals  quickly 
related  the  ban  to  moneyed 
forces  like  California’s  agro- 
business. Less  political  stu- 
dents were  complaining 
about  the  soullessness  of  the 
system.  The  talent  of  Mario 
Savio  was  to  combine  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  students’  de- 
sire for  an  education  and  a 
life  — as  opposed  to  a life- 
style — that  would  equip  I 
them  to  do  something  useful 


of  the  most  civilised  and 
sophisticated  societies  he 
could  conceive  oL  Extraordi- : 
narQy  well-read,  he  admired  j 
our  traditions,  the  sense  of 
pomp  and  state,  and  enjoyed 
invitations  to  Buckingham 
Palace  much  as  he  delighted 
in  earthier  things  British, 
professional  football  as  well 
as  racing. 

In  Sweden  he  was  widely 
respected  for  his  diplomatic 
acumen  — which  culminated 
in  his  being  at  the  helm  dur- 
ing his  country’s  still  hotly 
contested  derision  to  Join  the 
EU  under  the  Conservative 
prime  minister,  Carl  Bfldt 

The  1991-94  period  was  fre- 
netic. It  was  when  fire  fabled 
“Swedish  model”  of  the  dy- 
namic economy  and  the  wel- 
fare state  definitively  hit  the 
rocks;  a time  for  Conservative 
cutbacks  both  in  spending 
and  taxes,  and  a parallel  expe- 
rience  for  Sweden’s  leaders  of 
the  UK’s  trauma  over  the 
European  Exchange  Rate 
Mechanism.  The  outcome  has 
been,  essentially  as  it  has 
been  here,  a wait-and-see  po- 
sition on  Europe's  common 
currency.  That  crisis  experi- 
ence of  government  put  all 
Sweden's  leaders  to  the  test 
and  his  colleagues  say  Nils- 
son was  not  found  wanting. 


In  the  world-  He  struck  a 
chord  that  resonated  with 
groups  that  ranged  from  an- 
archists and  communists  to 
Democrats,  Republicans  and 
the  sorority  council. 

Through  months  of  expul- 
sion and  arrest  none  of  file 
groups  wavered  from  the  Free 
Speech  Movement’s  demand 
that  they  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise the  freedom  of  the  1st  and 
14th  amendments  of  the 
United  States  Constitution. 


Born  at  Esl&v.  and  gradual- 1 
mg  in  economics  from  Lund 
University,  be  was  a true 
down-to-earth  product  of  the 
south  Swedish  province  of 
Scania  which  has  spawned  so 
many  Swedish  leaders  in  all 
fields.  A high-flyer  in  the  for- 
eign office,  Nilsson's  most  ex- 
citing early  service  came  in 
Washington  in  1973.  With 
President  Nixon  having 
recalled  ambassadors  and  put 
relations  in  deep  freeze  in 
retaliation  for  Prime  Minister 
Olaf  Palme's  criticism  of  the 


In  the  participatory  democ- 
racy spirit  of  the  times  Savio 
was  appalled  to  be  labelled 
the  FSM*s  “leader”  and  de- 
clined to  give  interviews.  We 
would  often  see  him  striding, 
then  literally  running  away 
from  knots  of  journalists. 

He  was  bom  of  working 
class  parents  in  New  York 
and  graduated  at  the  top  of 
his  class  from  Martin  Van 
Buren  school  in  Queens.  He 
won  a scholarship  to  Manhat- 


US  in  the  Vietnam  war.  Nils- 
son was  one  of  a handful  who 
kept  contacts  alive  and  flour- 
ishing even  as  the  Nixon 
White  House  foundered  in 
Watergate.  He  later  con- 
ducted post -Vietnam  trouble- 
shooting diplomatic  missions 
which  still  remain  secret 
The  high  point  of  his  later 
career  was  as  minister  in  the 
Moscow  embassy  at  the  time  j 
of  Gorbachev’s  rise  to  power  j 
and  perestroika;  and  as  am- 
bassador to  Czechoslovakia 
where  he  nurtured  a dose 


3011  studied  there 
and  at  Queens  College  before 
going  on  to  Berkeley  toread 
philosophy  in  1963. 

lnMfc  to  his  COO- 
SS?®?3*  was  no{  the 
fgj*  rtrwww.  Tactical  de- 

225*.  Z 511  m-  strlhe.  go 
home  and  wait  — were  fre- 

door  by  vote  at  out' 

door  meetings  of  10.000.  On  a 

con^ttee  deciding  the  order 

2w2?1?rs!  or  the  route  ^ a 

inarch.  Sav,0  was  Qne 

equals.  Far  from  being  the 
“WS-  ^ thinking  was 
f?  f^^tke  that  we  sorae- 
esPlain  to  him 
that  uhen  the  march  arrived 
at  point  b it  would  no  longer 
be  at  point  A. 

contr>butiQn  to 
f5™  strategy-  was  a fierce 

Insistence  on  the  truth.  The 
Idea  or  deceit  was  so  strange 
to  him  that  he  was  at  first 

uncomprehending  then  pro- 
foundly hurt  that  his  oppo^ 
nents  could  he  to  him. 

He  was  determined  to  take 
noaavaniage  of  the  fame  that 
had  come,  undeservedly  he 
thought,  when  he  was  singled 
out  as  a leader.  By  the  time 
that  the  FSM  was  victorious 
he  had  been  expelled,  sus- 
pended,  and  then  reinstated 
by  the  university. 

Subsequently'  he  worked 
around  Berkeley  as  a book- 
store clerk  and  bartender. 
Eventually  he  began  taking 
private  maths  students  and 
then  taught  in  schools.  In 
1984  he  took  a bachelor's 
degree  in  physics  from  San 
Francisco  State  University 
followed  by  a masters.  He 
taught  at  the  university  be- 
fore going  on  to  Sonoma  State 
University  where  he  was 
teaching  mathematics  and 
philosophy  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

in  1994  he  attended  a 
30-years-on  reunion  of  the 
Berkeley  protesters.  His  po* 
litical  opionions  had  not 
changed.  But  he  remained  i 
bristlingly  sensitive  however  | 
to  the  notion  that  someone 
became  his  friend  or  em- 
ployed him  because  he  was 
“that”  Mario  Savio. 

His  first  marriage  to  Su- 
zanne Goldberg,  by  whom  he 
had  a son.  ended  in  divorce. 
He  then  married  Lynne  Hol- 
lander and  they  had  two  sons.  1 

Barbara  Garsori 

Mario  Savio,  activist,  born  De- 
cember 8 1942:  died  November  6 
1996 


relationship  with  the  emerg- 
ing President  Havel  as  the 
Soviet  empire  came  to  an  end. 

And  finally  hack  to  his  be- 
loved London  where,  with  his 
wry  humour,  he  felt  at  home, 
and  where,  with  his  wife 
Lotta,  who  survives  him,  they 
were  such  splendid  hosts  to  a 
wide  circle. 

Fred  Emeiy 

Lars-Ake  Nilsson,  diplomat  born 
May  23,  1943;  died  November  5. 
1996  • 


Weekend  Birthdays 


“Vote  for  insanity,  you  know 
it  makc-s  sense,”  has  been  the 
slogan  of  Screaming  Lord 
David  Sutch  in  many  of  his  40 
elect  kms  since  he  first  stool 
for  Parliament  in  l»k$  in  John 
Profumo's  ex-constitucncy.  He 
then  represented  the  National 
Teenage  Party,  which  inii- 
tnied  into  the  Official  Monster 

Raving  Loony  Party  — clearly 
I too  sane  since  it  beat  the  SDP 
| in  the  1990  Bootle  by-election 
tthe  SDP  dissolve  1 a week 
later).  Sutch,  5H  tomorrow,  is 

at  present  m that  slough 
which  am icts  politicians  in 
mid-career,  the  initial  reform- 
ing zeal  dissipated  as  parties 
in  power  borrowed  the  Loony- 
agenda  — votes  for  the  young 
and  new  radio  franchises;  he 
has  passed  through  the  years 
when  electioneering  provided 
celeb  companionship  i;is  when 
he  stood  alongside  Cynthia 
Payne  of  the  Pnyno  and  plea- 
sure Party  in  lima  — she  got 
193  votes,  he  61 );  hi*  has  had 
the  financial  .scandal,  when 
Barclays  threatened  him  with 
bankruptcy  over  a £194,000 
property  debt.  Now  there’s 
just  the  parly  admin  — 

ORMLP  has  five  councillors, 
including  the  deputy  mayor  of 
Ashburton  in  Devon  — until 
he  becomes  a grand  old  eccen- 
tric did  you  know  he’s  al- 
ready Britain's  longest- serv  - 
ing politician? 

Today's  birthdays: David 
Constant,  cricket  umpire.  Bfl; 
Ronald  Harwood,  novelist. 
playwrighL  62:  Katharine 
Hepburn,  actress,  87;  Hedy 
Lamarr,  actress.  83:  Hugh 
Leonard,  playwright.  70: 
Roger  McGough.  poet.  59; 
Tony  Slattery,  writer  and  ac- 
tor, 37;  Donald  Trelford,  for- 
mer editor,  the  Observer.  59; 
Marina  Warner,  writer  and 
critic.  50;  Tom  Weiskopf. 
golfer.  54. 

Tomorroic  ‘s  ollter  birthdays: 
Paul  Bley,  jazz  musician.  64; 
Robert  Carrier,  restaurateur 
and  writer,  73;  Donya  Floren- 
tine. model,  29;  Don  Hender- 
son, actor.  64;  Sir  Giles 
Loder,  vice-president,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  82;  Sir 
Tim  Rice,  lyricist,  52:  Prof 
Tony  Ridley,  president  or  the 
Institution  oT  Civil  Engineers. 
63;  Viscount  Run  elm  an  of 
Doxford,  chairman.  Royal 
Commission  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, 62:  Sir  Alfred  Sherman, 
co-founder.  Centre  for  Policy- 
Studies,  77;  Elizabeth  Tool- 
son,  chairman,  WRVS.  48t 
Christine  Walker,  managing 
director,  Fenith  Media.  42- 


We’re  all  in  this  together 


Phfllp  Conford 


AT  THE  HEART  of  every 
political  theory  lies  a 
philosophy  of  human 
nature,  and  despite  the  post- 
Christian.  multi-faith  culture 
of  contemporary  Britain,  poli- 
ticians still  derive  their  philos- 
ophy from  Christian  teaching. 
For  Margaret  Thatcher,  Chris- 
tianity's importance  lay  in  its 
ppwnhagjR  tm  the  unique  and 
spiritual  nature  of  individuals, 

who  are  required  to  answer  to 

God  for  what  they  make  of 
themselves.  For  Tony  Hair, 
“Christianity  is  more  than  a 
one-to-one  relationship  be- 
tween the  individual  and  God 

The  relationship  also  has  to 
be  with  the  outside  world.” 

niair's  understanding  of 
Christianity  owes  much  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  Scottish 
thinker  John  Macmurray 
fl  891-1976),  who  believed  the 
individualistic  outlook  inade- 
quate as  a theory  of  humm 

nature,  and 

gious.  He  took  a diametrically 
opposed  view  to  his  feUow-phi- 
losopher.  Whitehead,  who  as- 
serted that  religion  is  what 
people  do  with  their  solitari- 
ness. Star  Macmurray,  reUpon 
is  concerned  with  peraMjJ 
relationships,  and  to  believe  in 
God  is  to  see  personality; 
rather  than  physical  matter  or 
organic  life,  as  fito  key  to  an 

understanding  °f  theworid. 
Macmurray  wanted  to 

reverse  the  directiontaJ^ny 
Western  philosophy  since  Des- 

cartes  declared, 1 *1  think,  toere- 
fore  I am”.  lnMacmurray*s 
view,  the  identification  of  the 
Self  with  an  isolated  being  who 
SSXasamind  has  been 


extremely  mislead  ing.  From 
that  starting  point,  the  exis- 
tence of  other  beings  cannot  be 
established,  and  nor  can  the 
existence  of  God  He  concluded 
the  development  of  philosophy 
since  the  time  of  Descartes  has 
made  atheism  Inevitable. 

All  philosophy  is  by  its  na- 
ture theoretical,  but  Macmnr- 
ray  believed  that  we  should 
theorise  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  embodied  person  who  acts 
in  a shared  world  of  other  em- 
bodied persons.  He  distin- 
guished between  the  individ- 
ual and  the  person:  the  person 
exists,  ar  d is  fulfilled,  through 
relating  Lo  others.  Descartes 

claimed  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  other  beings,  but  such 
doubt,  argued  Macmurray, 
could  only  be  a pretence. 

The  awareness  of  ourselves 
as  isolated  individuate  makes 
relationships  problematic,  if 
we  believe  that  our  identity 
and  our  fulfilment  are  to  be 
found  in  our  separateness  we 
i shall  be  negative  in  our  atti- 
tude towards  them.  They  wfll 


want  either  to  overcome  them 

or  to  escape  from  them.  Mac- 
murray saw  the  task  of  rdt 
gtan  as  conquering  this  fear, 
fidth  beluga  positive  motiva- 
tion which  works  towards  the 
creation  of  community.  Chris- 
tianity’s emphasis  on  the 

alienating  effects  of  sin.  onfor- 
giveneas,  andon  the  celebra- 
tion of  communion,  demon- 
strates the  importance  of 
relationships. 

To  suggest  that  human  be- 
ings are  foifM  by  becoming 
“self-moving  maters  of  their 
own  destinies”  is  nonsense  ao- 
SSingto  Macmurray's  phi- 
losophy, and  a society  based  on 


competition  and  individual 
self-interest  will  be  inherently 
unstable  and  frustrating. 
Thatcher  came  to  power  on  a 
wave  of  anti-collectivism  and 
enoonraged  Individuals  to 
make  their  own  way.  free  from 
a sense  of  obligation  to  society 
at  large. 

Maanurray’s  thought  can 
provide  a new  paradigm  for 
social  relationship®-  Accord- 
ing to  his  analysis  of  human 
nature,  we  dd  not  find  our 
jfUmHty  PTfhgr  inmwgfaig  with 
the  collective  or  In  creating 
our  own  private  worlds.  There 
is  no  disapproval  of  self-fuMI- 
ment  Involved  here— quite 

the  contrary.  The  point  is  that 
such  fulfilment  can  be 
achieved  only  m co-operation 
with  other  people;  we  need 
others  in  order  to  be  ourselves. 

Exhortations  to  altru- 
ism are  unlikely  to  have 
much  effect  in  the  cur-  { 

rentdimate,  but  Macmurray’ s 
ideas  could,  paradoxically,  I 

make  an  appeal  to  self-interest 
since  they  offer  the  promise  ctf 
personal  reward.  If  the  price  of 
our  individualistic  society  Is 
the  pervasive  mistrust  and 
hostility  which  seem  endemic 
in  Britain,  then  we  have  ere- 
ated  a world  which  diminishes 
our  humanity,  and  we  are  the 
losers  as  a result  Our  unique- 
ness flourishes  when  we  recog- 
nise our  dependence  on  others. 
Whm  we  think  of  our  identity 
as  stemming  from  an  aware- 
ness  of  TYou  and  I”  we  shall 
have  amors  enriching  view  of 
what  it  means  to  behuman. 

Macmnn-aiv*c  ‘nhilocQnh  y 

does  not  provide  any  precise 
indications  as  to  how  Blair's 
"New  Britain”  might  be  cre- 


ated, nor  should  it  But  Blair  is 
surely  correct  in  believing 
that,  for  change  to  occur,  we 
need  a new  attitude  towards 
social  relations.  By  providing 
amoral  theory  which  synthe- 
sises self-fulfilment  and  recip- 
rocal responsibility,  Macmur- 

ray  shows  us  a way  out  of  the 
present  impasse. 

Philip  Contort  is  the  editor  ol 
The  Persons!  World,  a selection 
of  John  Macmurray’s  writings 
which  was  recently  published  by 
Rods  Books. 


Death  Notices 


VOLLARO.  Nfcoin.  «h  Movembar.  Bffsd  43. 
Moved  dauoHer  ol  Sybil  and  Frances  and 
Dn  lata  John  Vofflarf,  sister  Of  SltAn.  18th 
November,  3pm.  Swawham  Vale  G»ema»- 
rtun.  DortjHcca  to  a nominated  charily. 
OWEN  RSI.  Ogoen  Ron  M8E  nod  ai. 
pdacotuUv  s>  home  on  Mh  November.  A 
dedicated  Soctoltot.  Ma  principled  stand 
against  poverty  and  bHustKa.hU  tong  can- 


ngasus  fiont  agatest  dadiHtatfng  tdnesc 
and  Ma  humour  m an  nation  to  us 
•I.  For  54  yeere  the  precious  husband  and 
comrade  ol  EBzabem.  much  loved  tether  o) 
Shiite,  Casi.'TMta  and  Mi  imams  and 
dear  grandad  ct  Kobe.  Dante)  and  POeran. 
Funeral  on  Tuesday  November  ran  H 
Lodge  HiH  ceamurtum.  Blmringham.  ai 
ijOOpm.  No  IkMKffS  ptaaaa.  Bui  donations  to 
The  Cven  Support  UnB.  Patents  Ammuy 
Find,  Moseley  Hall  Hoapltal.  Blnntngtiam 
13:  Ine  Mom  mg  Star  » Amnosty  Inema- 
Bonal  would  pe  aopredoied. 

HANNA  Jim,  an  7 Nonmbar  1BBB,  peace- 
Mhr  after  a stem  UlneM.  BeJoved  husband 
of  SyMa  and  tedwr  ol  Pali.  Funeral  ol 
Breekspeer  Crwnatortum,  Rutelip,  lOOQtm 
on  mursdty  to  Novamoar.  Family  Itowers 
only  ptease.  donsdone  V desired  lo  a can- 


“Lord  take 
my  soul, 
but  the 
struggle 
continues.” 


Ken  Saro-Wiwa, 
hanged  by 

the  Nigerian  Government, 
10  November  1995. 


It  is  a year  since  K.cn  Saro-Wiwa  was  hanged  after  an  unfair,  campaigning  for  environmental,  social,  economic,  trade  union. 

biased  ‘criaJ’.  In  Nigeria,  Forty-three  prisoners  of  minonxv  and  women’s  rights  including  fundamental  civil  and 
conscience  remain  in  prison  and  in  grave  danger,  political  rights  on  which  Amnesty  International  Focuses.  In  rhe 
Ken  was  kiOed  for  defending  the  environmental  last  moments  of  his  life.  Ken  Saro-Wiwa  asked  all  of  us  to  give 
rights  of  the  Ogoni  people.  Across'  die  world,  these  people  the  support  rhev*  deserve.  Our  campaign  on 
brave  men  and  women  arc  risking  their  lives  Nigeria  has  just  begun,  join  us  and  help  us  honour  his  words. 

. * W*  1 1*1 1 gpi  in  HI  WT  ww  m -w  — m 

Hake  a difference.  Join  Amnesty  International  today,  t 

£21  Individual  CZI  £27  Family  Q £7.50  Student  C Under  22  EH  Gaimanr  ED  Senior  Citizen  ED  T 

, , 1 wish  ro  donate  £500  □ £250  □ £100  ED  £50  ED  £25  ED  £10  ED  Othrr I 

Please  charge  my  Access/Visa/MasterCapd  number:  EDEDEDED  EDEDEDED  EDEDEDED  I II  1 'll  I | 

fnfr^nilinJf.WllniniA'agKsidni  «annrwiatib.I  I 

J local  — Card  valid  from  I II  El  II  I Expires  f 


WEDOWOOO.  Orahbm  Pvtar.  nto  a tong 
fauns  at  Itto  noma  In  Bawy.  on  Nowmfcci- 
BUi.  aged  B0  ware-  n»  dart*  Uvaa  hus- 
band ol  Janet,  tether  ol  More.  Pad  and 
Daniel.  talherJn-faw  ol  Jennifer  and  O- 
apedL  Service  to  take  piece  m HU)  Gate 

United  Reformed  Ouseii,  Doncaster,  on 
Thunutsy  Huvantoar  Mm.  . at  245ptt,  fal- 
lowed by  cremadon  el  Rose  HHL  Doncas- 
ter, at  3J0pm.  Family  ftoware  only.  Dona- 
Bons  U denrecL  maybe  cent  lo  The  hitosrfal 
Career  flaaeareh  Fund,  tie  WJL  Finder  8> 
Eon.  T9  Thome  Read.  Bawtry.  DdnaMer 
ONTO  0QL  TeC  01302  7103BS. 

■To  place  yew  onitoiineemani  tetepnene 
0171  m 46flt,  Fa*  Din  713  4129. 


Signed 
Mr/Ms 
Address . 


Piast  n.i  ikr  k-x  rf_«w»  nrt  u-uf>  u>  irmw 
nwi/ntp  ii.en  rtmjviittu  Mgamuntw  |~  | 


— Postcode  - ■ . — 

To  join  or  make  a donation  please  call  0345  61 X 1 16.  Calls  are  charged  at  local  rates. 
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A framework 
for  Zaire 

Avoiding  the  cost  of  disaster 

the  ZAIREAN  CRISIS  is  not  wholly  beyond  solution: 
there  is  some  measure  of  agreement  even  between 
Zaire  and  Rwanda,  upon  the  most  important  objective. 
What  is  lacking  so  far  is  more  than  a token  sense  of 
urgency.  Yesterday’s  meeting  between  John  Major  and 
Jacques  Chirac  in  Bordeaux  managed  to  produce  an 
agreed  statement  which  set  out  the  same  objective:  that 
the  Rwandan  refugees  in  Zaire  should  be  assisted  to 
return  voluntarily  "to  their  country  of  origin."  But  it 
was  sadly  short  on  specifics.  It  invoked  the  need  to 
work  within  the  framework  of  the  UN  Security  Council, 
but  shows  no  concern  that  the  Council  has  yet  to 
establish  any  framework  at  alL 

The  Rwandan  foreign  minister  said  yesterday  that  his 
government  was  committed  to  seeing  the  safe  return  of 
all  Rwandan  refugees  from  Zaire.  He  renewed  the 
appeals  which  his  government  in  Kigali  has  regularly 
marte  for  them  to  come  home.  The  sad  feet  is  that  these 
have  had  virtually  no  effect  so  far,  for  both  good  and 
bad  reasons.  The  Hutu  refugees  have  been  deterred  by  a 
profound  sense  of  uncertainty  over  their  economic 
future  in  Rwanda:  the  mechanisms  for  reclaiming  land 
and  jobs,  and  restoring  normal  life,  barely  exist  They 
have  also  been  deterred  by  the  apprehension  of  repri- 
sals from  the  Tutsi-led  government  or  the  risk  of  being 
thrown  into  death-prisons  on  charges  — true  or  false  — 
of  Having  participated  in  the  1994  massacres. 

These  disincentives  can  only  be  reduced  if  not 
dispelled  by  a massive  programme  of  aid  and  recon- 
struction to  Rwanda  which  the  international  commu- 
nity has  not  yet  been  willing  to  commit  If  nothing  else, 
that  is  what  the  Security  Council  should  be  meeting 
urgently  to  pledge.  For  if  wholescale  repatriation  of  the 
refugees  has  seemed  unrealistic  over  the  past  two  years, 
the  horrific  developments  of  the  past  two  weeks  have 
perversely  made  it  more  achievable.  Now  that  the 
camps  in  Zaire  have  broken  up,  the  majority  of  Hutu 
refugees  who  are  innocent  of  past  complicity  in  the 
massacres  are  less  subject  to  control  and  intimidation 
by  the  militia  members  who  were  guilty.  Even  as  the 
refugees  head  deeper  into  Zaire,  increasing  numbers 
will  become  aware  that  this  is  the  wrong  direction. 
They  also  stand  little  chance  as  they  now  compete  with 
indigenous  Zairean  refugees  who  have  also  fled  the 
border  fighting. 

The  Zairean  government  such  as  it  is,  has  also 
endorsed  for  obvious  reasons  the  need  for  a mass  return 
home  of  the  refugees.  Western  governments  have 
shown  remarkable  complacency  in  allowing  this  frac- 
tured country  to  bear  — for  two  years  — a refugee 
burden  which  no  European  country  would  tolerate  for 
two  minutes.  The  result  has  been  to  destabilise  eastern 
Zaire  and  encourage  the  spread  of  racial  conflict  there 
leading  to  the  armed  backlash  of  the  indigenous  Tutsis. 
The  situation  would  be  hard  enough  to  get  under 
control  in  a politically  stable . society:  reports  that 
President  Mobutu  may  seize  on  the  crisis  to  return  to 
Kinshasa  in  the  name  of  promoting  “national  unity" 
suggest  more  complications  ahead.  The  position  of 
prime  minister  Kengo  wa  Dondo  has  already  been 
weakened  because  of  his  own  part-Tutsi  origin,  and  a 
new  military  coup  cannot  be  ruled  out  These  possibili- 
ties underline- the  need  for  urgent  international  action. 

Bill  Clinton  is  back  in  the  White  House  and  there  is 
no  excuse  not  to  refocus  attention  on  the  Zaire- 
Rwandan  crisis.  It  will  be  costly  and  difficult  to  arrange 
a comprehensive  programme  of  resettlement  with  ade- 
quate guarantees  and  the  agreement  of  all  patties.  But 
in  a humanitarian  crisis  of  this  kind,  with  huge 
implications  for  the  political  stability  of  the  whole 
region,  no  cost  is  too  high  and  no  effort  too  great 


A dubious  entente 

Oh  yes,  now  it’s  the  French  disease 

FEW  THINGS  can  be  so  galling  to  the  French  as  being 
lectured  by  the  British  on  the  subject  of  economic  policy 
and  not  being  able  to  find  strong  counter  arguments.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Anglo-French  summit  this  week,  John 
Major  pointed  out  to  his  hosts  that  youth  unemploy- 
ment was  nearly  twice  as  high  in  France  as  in  Britain 
and  that  the  number  of  strikes  in  Britain  had  fallen  to 
the  lowest  level  ever  while  in  France  many  public 
services  had  been  paralysed  by  strikes.  He  told  Premier 
Alain  Juppe  that  Britain  had  one  of  the  strongest 
economies  seen  for  generations.  And  to  cap  it  all  when 
Mr  Major  gave  his  by  now  traditional  rant  against 
Europe’s  plans  to  impose  a 48  hour  week,  French 
President  Jacques  Chirac  sprang  a complete  surprise. 
He  agreed  with  him.  The  entente  cordiale  isn’t  dead, 
just  biding  its  time.  Meanwhile,  mi  article  in  Le  Figaro 
warned  that  hundreds  of  French  companies  could  be 
tempted  to  relocate  to  Britain  because  of  low  labour 
costs  and  lack  of  legislation  on  working  conditions. 

The  French  economy  used  to  regularly  outpace  that  of 
Britain.  Since  1990  average  growth  in  both  countries 
has  been  lacklustre  but  the  gap  has  widened  in  the  UK’s 
favour  since  Britain  was  ejected  from  the  Exchange 
Rate  Mechanism  and  France  simultaneously  sacrificed 
all  economic  objectives  to  the  backbreaking  goal  of 
meeting  the  Maastricht  criteria.  As  a result  France 
shows  a dean  pair  of  heels  to  Britain  on  financial 
indicators  (inflation  is  only  1.6  per  cent).  But  unemploy- 
ment is  a socially  explosive  12.6  per  cent  and  the  whole 
economy  is  growing  at  barely  0.5  per  cent  a year.  France 
is,  however,  sporting  a trade  balance  of  S22  billion 
against  the  UK’s  deficit  of  almost  the  same  amount  But 
that’s  because  French  people  have  stopped  buying 
everything  including  Imports.  The  only  bright  spot  is 
that  the  franc  has  suddenly  become  weaker  against  the 
pound  — a factor  that  may  boost  export  growth. 
Otherwise  France  — which  by  hitching  its  currency  to 
the  German  mark,  has  become  a guinea  pig  for 
monetary  union  — remains  a very  poor  advertisement 
for  Maastricht  Definitely  a case  of  After  You,  Jacques. 


It  is  curious,  yellow 

A text  beyond  all  price 

THIS  IS  a postage-stamp  leader. 

It  is  uniQuely  small  and  boring. 

Just  like  the  $2.26  million 
Treskilling  Yellow”,  it  is  also 
very  valuable.  Cut  out  now  and 
leave  to  your  grandchildren. 


Although  Tony 

Blair  came  bottom  of 
the  list  with  his 
speech  to  the  party 
conference  in  October  (Blair’s 
bad  hair  day,  November  7),  he 
was  neck  and  neck  with  Paddy 
Ashdown  in  MORI's  poll  on 
women's  satisfaction  with  the 
way  he  is  doing  the  job  of 
leader  and  well  ahead  of  John 
Malor. 

When  women  enter  the  poll- 
ing booth,  Tony  Blair’s  hairdo 
will  be  irrelevant  They  will 
be  thinking  about  bis  poUcies, 
how  they  will  affect  their  lives 
and  whether  they  trust  him. 
Nearly  one  quarter  of  all 
women  have  not  yet  made  up 
their  minds  how  they  are  go- 
ing to  vote  and,  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, 16  per  cent  of  women 
made  up  their  minds  in  the 
last  few  days.  This  is  the  key 
gender  gap  for  all  the  political 
parties. 

In  the  US  election  cam- 
paign, Clinton's  support  for 
family  leave,  the  treatment  of 
breast  cancer,  the  minimum 
wage,  equal  pay  and  educ- 
ation were  all  important  when 
women  considered  how  to 


Dutyfree 

IT  APPEARS  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  saying  that,  although 
ordinary  citizens  remain 
under  a duty  to  tell  the  truth  to 
committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (Civil  servants  need 
not  tell  MPs  the  truth,  say  min- 
isters. November8),  civil  ser- 
vants have  no  such  duty  be- 
cause such  an  obligation  might 
undermine  their  “professicmal 
political  impartiality”.  Tens  erf 
thousands  afctvfl  servants 
have  recently  been  moved  into 
over  100  executive  agencies. 
They  also,  it  would  seem,  are 
exempted  from  an  obligation  to 
tefl  the  truth  to  Parliament 
And  what  about  telling  the 
truth  to  the  ordinary  citizens? 
The  reply  also  states  that  there 
is  no  Access  to  Government  In- 
formation. I have  just  received 
a glossy  leaflet  on  this  Code 
with  phone  numbers  of  named 
civil  servants  in  1L  When  I ring 
them  up  for  information,  how 
do  I know  that  they  are  not 
absolving  themselves  from  tell- 
ing me  the  truth? 

Coming  as  it  does  on  the  eve 

of  some  important  hearings  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Stan- 
dards and  Privileges.  the  Gov- 
ernment's official  reply  to  the 
Public  Services  Select  Commit- 
tee seems  a curious  way  to 
show  leadership  in  upholding 
standards  in  public  life. 
Christopher  Price. 

9 Pickwick  Road, 

London  SE21 7 JN. 


vote.  Clinton  made  policy 
promises  on  all  these  issues 
and  promoted  them  in  his 
campaign.  The  family-leave 
initiative  proved  very  popular 
among  men  as  well  as  women. 

In  the  UK,  however,  there  is 
still  little  sign  that  any  of  our 
political  parties  feel  comfort- 
able talking  directly  about  the 
way  In  which  their  policies 
affect  women.  They  all  prefer 
to  pretend  that  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  priorities  of 
women  and  men.  But  this 
doesn’t  make  sense  given  that 
the  lift  experience  of  most 
women  is  still  very  different  to 
that  of  men. 

As  Richard  Thomas's 
article  points  out,  the  min- 
imum wage  isa  key  issue  for 
women  because  the  majority 
of  low-paid  workers  are 
women.  Similarly  pensions  is  , 
the  most  Important  Issue  for 
women  over  55  because  nearly  i 
two-thirds  of  women  pension- 
ers are  struggling  to  get  by 
either  below  or  just  above  the  ■ 
income  support  leveL 

So  let's  leave  hairstyles  to  j 
the  fashion  pages,  and  concen-  i 
trate  on  which  party  offers  the  | 


best  policies  for  both  women 
and  nw»n 

Sbelagh  Diplock. 

Director, 

The  Fawcett  Society. 

45  Beech  Street, 

London  EC2Y8AD. 

MORTs  latest  figures 
show  that  while  Blair’s 
personal  satisfaction  rating 
amongst  women  has  sharply 
declined,  women,  are  stHl 
more  satisfied  with  him  than 
the  other  party. 

Amongst  young  women 
under  25  there  Is  now  a 50  per 
cent  gap  between  Labour  and 
the  Tories  and,  although  this 
gap  narrows  amongst  older 
women.  Labour  is  still  to  fixe 
lead  amongst  all  age  groups  of 
women,  even  the  demography 
ically  numerous  55-plus  age 
band-  For  the  first  time  since 
1945,  Labour  is  directly  chal- 
lenging the  Conservative  Par- 
ty’s plan  to  be  the  natural 
party  of  women. 

None  erf  this  means  that 
New  Labour  can  afford  to  be 
complacent.  Blair  needs  to 
work  harder  to  tackle  Issues 
that  are  relevant  to  women 


and  to  avoid  a macho  style. 
But  things  are  much  worse  for 
the  Tories,  since  all  the  signs 
are  now  pointing  to  a genera- 
tional switch  away  from  the 
Tories  amongst  young  women 
(but  not  young  men),  not  least 
because  of  the  Tories’  es- 
pousal of  traditional  values 
and  their  failure  to  promote 
women. 

The  real  story  Is  the  feet 
that  almost  a quarter  of 
women  have  not  yet  decided 
how  they  will  vote  at  the  next 
election.  They  alone  could  de- 
termine its  outcome. 

Helen  WilKtoson- 
Demos.  9 Bridewell  Place, 
London  EC4V  6AP. 

CLINTON  wins  because  of 
tiie  women's  vote.  Bill 
gets  55  per  cent  Bob  and  Ross 
45  per  tint  combined.  Women 
in  America  make  up  52  per 
coat  of  the  population  but  54 
per  cent  ctf  the  vote. 

It’s  something  British  party 
leaders  could  well  keep  in 
mind.  What  we  need  next  is 
women  demanding  something 
for  themselves."  minimum 
pay,  non-contributory  pen- 


sions. equal  Wjjwg  * 
equal  value,  hard-hitting 

ual-harassment  laws,  good 

childcare  and  good  eldercare. 
We  should  emulate  Sweden. 

and  vote  in  a 50  per  cent  fe- 
male cabinet.  Then  Parlia- 
ment might  be  responsive  to 
what  women  want. 
TimSymonds. 

46  Portland  Place. 

London  WIN  3DG- 

we  women  over  55  do 

Onot  think  when  we  vote? 

We  are  not  shocked  by  dire 

poverty  alongside  obscene 
wealth,  by  homelessness,  the 
Social  Fund  or  the  Asylum 
Act?  We  don’t  mind  tbeNHS 
being  run  for  accountants  not 
patients,  and  arrogant  MPs 

toiling  teachers  how  to  teach? 

No.  All  we  care  about  is 
Tony  Blair’s  hairdo  or 
whether  John  Major  needs 
mothering.  Frankly,  if  the 
Guardian  of  all  papers  contin- 
ues to  pander  to  this  rubbish. 
It  will  lose  all  its  women 
readers. 

Mary  G Goldsmith. 

33  Lindsay  Avenue, 
mtchin,  Herts. 


Why  British  Gas  stinks 

LIKE  Norznan  Westmore  | low  cunning?  I too  f 
(Letters.  Novembers  I hear  from  them  thii 


He  wasn’t  there  again  today 

MARK  Lawson  (With  God  [ true  religion,  or  at  best  ti 
on  their  side.  November  any  religion  is  better  tha 


I V I on  their  side,  November 
6)  draws  attention  to  religion 
and  our  national  football  team, 
but  of  course  it  is  playing  an 
increasing  role  in  national 
politics,  especially  in  what 
passes  for  educational  policy. 

Our  two  daughters  go  to 
inner  city  state  schools.  Beck- 
ford  Primary  and  Hampstead 
Comprehensive,  both  of  which 
provide  lessons  about  the 
many  religions  the  pupils'  fam- 
ilies practice.  This  sensible 
line  is  put  at  risk  by  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  legal  obliga- 
tion to  provide  dally  acts  of 
collective  worship. 

We  are  happy  for  our  chil- 
dren to  learn  about  different 
religions.  We  would  not  be 
happy  that  our  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  part  in 
collective  acts  of  worship. 
These  Imply  that  there  is  one 


true  religion,  or  at  best  that 
any  religion  is  better  than  no 
religion.  School  shoald  be  con- 
cerned with  education  and  not 
with  Indoctrination  or  super- 
stition. Starting  each  day  by 
talking  to  someone  who  isn’t 

gnome  an  mi  promising 

basis  either  for  effective  team- 
ing or  for  good  behaviour.  It 
also  discriminates  against 
children  who  talk  to  other 
people  who  aren't  there,  and 
against  children  who  talk  only 
to  people  who  are. 

Brian  Butterworth. 

44  Narcissis  Road, 

London  NW6 1TH. 

Please  include  a bill  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters;  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  u9ed. 


h (Letters.  November  5)  I 
had  13  years  erf  trouble-free 
servicing  contracts  with  Brit- 
ish Gas  until  ail  human  logic 
disappeared  with  the  com- 
pany's administrative  split  in 
July.  My  direct  debits  were 
four  times  what  they  should 
have  been.  Nobody  wanted  to 
know:  Che  new  administration 
blamed  the  old  administ- 
ration. In  desperation.  I 
stopped  the  mandate  until 
finally  British  Gas  admitted 
its  mistake  and  refunded  me, 
and  the  mandate  was  renewed 
on  a revised  number. 

Problem  solved?  Not  likely. 
British  Gas  continued  to  at- 
tempt to  debit  the  old,  stopped 
number  and,  as  no  payments 
were  recorded,  my  service 
contract  became  void.  AH 
available  British  Gas  tele- 
phone numbers  were  left  ring- 
ing, foxes  were  engaged  or 
switched  off.  In  one  24-hour 
period,  over  50  attempts  were 
made  to  fox  the  administra- 
tion office  in  Glasgow. 

It  seems  tome  that  the  new, 
fragmented  company  is  ignor- 
ing its  customers  and  its  Gov- 
ernment Charter. 

Susan  M Debbage. 

3 Chester  Street, 

Norwich  NR22AY. 

1MJHAT  is  the  matter  with 
V V British  Gas?  Are  they 
showing  sheer  ineptitude  or 


low  cunning?  I too  foiled  to 
hear  from  them  this  August — 

as  I reliably  did  when  they 
were  to  the  public  sector.  I. 
too,  had  to  phone  to  request  a 
bolter  service  as  was  due 
under  my  contract.  The  date 
then  set  passed  without  any 
service  and  more  phone  calls 
were  necessary  before  the  ser- 
vice was  provided. 

My  elderly  mother  in  Kent 
had asimilar experience  in 
the  same  month— except  that 
she  had  to  phone  her  board  for 
two  fun  days  before  anyone 
answered.  Her  service,  too, 
took  place  after  the  yearly 
contract  date. 

Is  this  a new  ploy  by  British 
Gas  to  save  on  costs?  Will  we 
now  find  that  the  next  service 
date  has  mysteriously  shifted 
to  give  them  a free  year? 

Jan  Church. 

GSRomsey  Road, 

Winchester. 

Hampshire. 

I WAS  invited  to  renew  a ser- 
vice contract  for  a house  in 

Barrow-in-Furness.  I tried  to 
telephone  British  Gas  but  the 
lines  were  constantly  en- 
gaged. Four  letters  went  unan- 
swered. 

I have  cancelled  my 
contract 
RL  Briggs. 

6 Oxenholme  Road, 

Kendal, 

Cumbria  LAS  7N  J. 


Learning  curve  for  parents  and  kids  {ACountryDiaiy 


MANIFESTO 


AS  the  election  approaches, 
our  series  Another  Manifesto 
will  continue  to  give  readers  a 
chance  to  inject  constructive 
ideas  into  political  debate. 
Nearer  the  election,  a panel  will 
judge  those  ideas  which  most 
deserve  to  be  taken  up  by  our 
political  leaders. 


A LL  CHILDREN  should 
LA  be  given  mandatory  les- 
/ Isons  in  parenting  and 
new  parents  offered  support 
and  instruction  in  child-rear- 
ing. At  school  children  should 
have  a minimum  of  two  years' 
cooking  classes. 

E Green. 

49  Preston  Parade, 
Wbitstable.Kent 

1 UST  over  70  years  ago  the 
iJ  Peckham  Experiment 
began  with  the  setting  up  to 
that  South  London  borough  of 


the  first  Family  Health  Club. 

The  founders  believed  that  the 
unit  of  living  is  not  the  indi- 
vidual but  the  family,  the  real 
building  block  of  any  stable 
society. 

They  discovered  through 
the  regular  health  overhauls 
they  gave  to  the  112  families 
who  first  joined  the  scheme, 
that  it  was  not  enough  to 
eradicate  the  ailment  Cures 
were  in  many  cases  useless  if 

1 the  individual  was  returned  to 
the  environmental  conditions 
which  had  Induced  the  dis- 
ease. So  the  next  stage  was  a 
health  centre,  including  sport 
and  recreation  facilities,  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of 
families  as  they  grow;  it 
opened  to  1935  and  closed  be- 
cause of  the  war  to  1939. 

If  the  politicians  are  really 
sincere  to  their  present  pro- 
testations, here  is  the  tested 
blueprint  ready  to  hand. 

There  could  be  no  better  way 
of  making  the  fomlly  the  heart 
of  real  community  living. 

Ken  Shaw. 

19  Clarendon  Road, 

Norwich  NR22PN. 


INSTEAD  oftalowing  punt- 
ers’ pennies  from  the 
National  Lottery  on  some  Jin 
desieclepiss-ap,  why  not 
spend  it  on  something  which 
would  take  us  into  the  second 
millennium  with  more  to 

show  than  justa  ferris  wheel? 
As  of  January  1.2000,  let’s  all 
start  driving  on  the  right  side 
of  the  road,  as  most  foreigners 
do.  This  would  providelots  of 
work  altering  car  steering 
wheels  and  traffic  lights.  The 
Government  could  even  set  up 
a steering  committee. 

John  J McCabe. 

HM  Prison  Gtenochfl, 
Tullibody,  _ 

fflarlcmannanshire  FK10  3AD. 

MY  PROPOSAL  tor  North- 
ern Ireland  rests  on  a rec- 
ognition that  nation-states 
and  constitutions  are  human 
constructs,  not  Immutable 
facts.  The  six  counties  shall  be 
a part  simultaneously  of  the 
UK  and  of  the  Republic  afire- 
land.  The  two  states  will,  as  it 
were,  overlap. 

Each  Northern  Ireland  resi- 
dent will  choose  whether  to 


remain  British  or  adopt  Irish 
nationality.  Whichever  their 
choice,  they  will  in  effect  be 
living  in  two  countries  at  the 
same  time  and  will  be  subject 
to  the  laws  of  both  but  liable 
for  the  taxation  and  entitled  to 
the  public  services  (except 
police  services)  only  erf their 
own.  For  all  police  functions 
there  will  be  institutionalised 
co-operation  between  foe  RUC 
and  the  Garda. 

For  British  subjects  cross- 
ing foe  border  and  for  Irish 
citizens  travelling  to  and  from 
Britain  foe  normal  regulations 
will  apply,  but  for  the  latter, 
apart  from  showing  evidence 
of  nationality  when  crossing 
north  to  soufo.  foe  border  win 
effectively  cease  to  exist 
AS  Barlow. 

Icknield  Drive, 

Gants  Hm,  Ilford. 

Essex  IG2. 

Please  send  brief  proposals 
and  responses  to:  Another 
Manifesto,  The  Guardian,  119 
Farringdon  Road,  London  EC1R 
3ED  (fax  0171  837  4530;  e-mail 
manifesto@guardian.co.uk) 


ARNAMURCHAN:  Looking 
due  north  from  Sanna  Bay, 
here  at  the  western-most  tip  of 
foe  British  mainland,  it's  little 
more  then  six  miles  to  foe  ba- 
salt shore  of  Muck,  nearest  of 
foe  Small  Isles.  Is  Muck  my 
favourite  Hebridean  island? 
Maybe  not  quite — it’s  a shade 
too  small  to  be  ideal.  Grand  to 
explore  and  climb  the  sea 
clifft,  especially  on  the  soufo 
coast,  where  foe  Atlantic  rolls 
in  on  winds  unhindered  for 
3,000  miles.  There  always 
seem  to  be  white  horses  ap- 
proaching Camas  Mor.  and 
dancing  spray  on  foe  rocks 
there,  where  cormorants  hang 
out  foeir  wings  to  dry.  On  a 
recent  morning  of  bright  tight 
reflected  from  shining  seas 
and  iridescent  cloud  decks  we 
looked  to  the  Small  Isles  and 
saw  the  prospect  as  fresh  as  a 
John  Cunningham  canvas, 
whose  landscape  work  on  this 
west  coast  employs  such  bold, 
rich  colour  and  dynamic 
brushstrokes.  There  was  the 
low  profile  ofMuck.  foe  cock’s 
comb  of  Rhum  peaks  and 
Bigg’s  unmistakable  Sgeir. 

Far  away  foe  midnight  blue  of 


Cracks  in  a 
hollow  Shell 

YOUR  article  (Shell  has 
human  rights  rethink.  No- 
v«nber  8)  may  haw  given  the 
Impression  that  statements  by 
Shell  would  be  sufficient  to 
rectify  its  failure  to  demon- 
strate that  tt  Is  serious  about 
human  rights  in  Nigeria.  Not 
so.  In  our  Joint  statement  with 
Pax  Christ!  on  November  7.  we 
also  called  upon  Shell  to: 

• Acknowledge  publicly  that 
the  Ogonl  19  continue  to  face 
foe  prospect  of  a grossly  un- 
fair trial  and  to  call  for  the 
abolition  of  the  special  tribu- 
nal due  to  try  them; 

• Join  in  the  public  condem- 
nation of  the  life-threatening 
prison  conditions  In  which 
they  are  being  held; 

• Ensure  that  no  weapons  are 
purchased  or  funded  by  Shell 
for  the  Nigerian  police  where 
they  may  he  used  to  comm  It 
human-rights  abuses 
• Revise  its  ’’rules  of  engage- 
ment” for  police  seconded  to 
work  on  Shell  property,  which 
currently  fell  far  short  of  in- 
ternational standards: 

• Agree  procedures  with 
credible  representatives  of  the 
Niger  Delta  communities,  for 
resolving  disputes. 

Finally,  in  the  context  of 
mounting  tension  in  Rivers 
State,  we  call  upon  Shell  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Nigerian  gov- 
ernment to  respect  the  right  of 
all  Nigerians  peacefully  to 
commemorate  Ken  Saro- 
Wlwa  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  death  tomorrow. 

Jon  Limn. 

Researcher, 

Amnesty  International, 
l Easton  Street. 

London  WC1X8DJ. 

SAYING  you  respect 
human  rights  and  show- 
ing that  you  do  are  two  differ- 
ent things.  Shell  needs  Inde- 
pendently audited  statements 
from  its  stakeholders.  Shell 
needs  social  accounting. 
Graham  Young. 

General  Director, 

Traideraft  Exchange. 
Klngsway  North, 

Gateshead. 

Tyne  & Wear  NE 11  ONE. 

Taking  leave.. 

A N FE  College  holiday  re- 
#\cord  card  for  lecturers: 
“Any  question  of  carrying  over 
more  than  three  days  Is  to  be 
determined  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  you  and  your  line 
manager  subject  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  service  within  the  man- 
agement structure  (f  the  college 
as  delegated  by  the  corporation  to 
the  principal " Sounds  like  man- 
agement bollocks  speak  tome. 
Roy  Pennington. 

Hendon  Street,  Brighton  BN2  2EG, 


Skye  Cullin  crests:  close  be- 
fore us  the  orange  strand  and 
shower-washed  fleeces  of 
Scottish  Blackfoces,  ewes  and 
lambs  among  the  seaweed.  It 
seemed  appropriate  that  we 
saw  this  Island  landscape 
now,  because  this  month 
marks  foe  centenary  of  the 
arrival  of  Robert  Thomson 
MacEwen  as  foe  new  owner  of 
Eigg  and  Muck.  His  great 
nephew  still  lives  at  Gallanch 
on  Muck,  maintaining  the  con- 
tinuity and  good  husbandry 
that  neighbouring  Eigg  has 
lost  in  the  last  30  years.  Even 
here,  though,  on  this  quiet 
paradise  island,  life  is  affected 
by  outside  pressures.  No  one 
wants  foe  crop  of  Muck's  fat 
cattle  this  year,  though  there's 
sure  demand  for  ail  foe  lambs 
raised  on  the  sweet  sward  of 
basalt  terraces  overlooking 
the  restless  western  ocean. 

R T MacE  could  never  have 
Imagined  his  descendant's  life 
here  now;  for  his  part,  in  a 
tomb  on  Castle  Island.  Eigg — 
"the  most  beautiful  grave-site 
in  all  foe  Hebrides”  — all  is 
well 

ROGER  REDFERN 


Turning  the  clock  back  at  the  eleventh  hour 


Mark  Lawson 


ARTISTS  who  produce 
work  about  the  Holo- 
caust have  often  been 
accused  of  "hitching  a 
lift  on  foe  cattle  trucks”,  gain- 
ing unearned  moral  gra vitas 
by  association  with  a tragic 
happening.  This  week,  many 
in  British  .politics,  business 
and  the  media  have  been 
making  a similar  journey: 
hanging  on  foe  wings  of  a 
Spitfire,  riding  pillion  on  the 
Normandy  landing  craft 
Tomorrow  Is  Remembrance 
Sunday,  the  occasion  for  a sol- 
emn and  touching  ceremony 
at  foe  Cenotaph  in  London 
and  at  war  memorials 
throughout  foe  country.  But 
51  years  after  foe  end  of  foe 
second  world  war,  it  has  been 
decided  that  these  emotion- 
ally charged  moments  in 
front  of  the  cold  stone  cross 
are  no  longer  enough.  After  a 
two-year  campaign  by  foe 
Sun  newspaper  and  foe  Royal 
British  Legion,  the  tradi- 


tional rest-day  testimony  will 
now  be  followed,  in  much  of 
Britain,  by  another  two-min- 
ute  silence  on  Monday:  at  the 
Uth  hour  of  the  11th  day  of 
foe  llfo  month,  the  exact  mo- 
ment of  the  Armistice. 

This  chronological  pedantry 
will  be  widely  observed.  Hav- 
ing silenced  all  of  its  networks 
for  two  minutes  cm  Sunday, 
the  BBC  will  suspend  BBC1 
and  Radio  2 again  at  11  am  an 
Monday.  In  many  of  Britain's 
courts,  clients  win  get  only  58 
minutes  talk  from  their  law- 
yers in  the  legal  hour  before 
noon.  No  planes  win  take  off 
from  Heathrow  between  11 
and  1LQ2,  although,  oddly, 
they  win  be  permitted  to  land. 
Perhaps  a moral  philosopher 
or  an  aviation  engineer  can 
explain  why  an  ascending  jet 
is  disrespectful  to  the  casual- 
ties of  war,  while  a descending 
one  is  not 

Aside  from  this  secondary 
silence,  there  Ts  a general 
sense  of  a stepping-up  of 
remembrance  this  year.  Not 
content  with  adding  a further 
two-minute  delay  to  airline 
schedules  on  Monday,  Robert 
Ay  ling,  chief  executive  of 
British  Airways,  boasts  in  foe 
Dally  Telegraph  that:  “We 
have  painted  foe  poppy  em- 
blem on  one  of  our  aircraft 
with  foe  motto  ‘Pause  To 
Remember’.  As  it  flies  around 
the  country  from  now  until 
Christmas  it  is  carrying  the 
message  to  millions  " Or,  any- 


way, to  those  with  extremely 
sharp  eyesight  or  binoculars 
who  happen  to  be  under  the 
fljghtpath  of  this  stogie  patri- 
otic airliner  among  BA’s  240- 
strong  fleet 

However,  other  companies 
with  British  to  their  title  are 
also  making  an  extra  effort 
this  year.  BBC  television  pre- 
senters received  a memo  sug- 
gesting that  they  wore  pop- 
pies on  screen  during  a 
period  of  nearly  10  days  load- 
ing up  to  Armistice  Day. 
Some  were  surprised  to  find 
that  for  the  first  time,  they 
were  actually  handed  the  red 
crepe  flower  at  foe  door  of  foe 
studio.  In  London,  poppying 
up  remained  a matter  of  indi- 
vidual conscience  but  an- 
chors at  BBC  Ulster  were 
reportedly  warned  that  they 
would  not  be  permitted  to  ap- 
pear on  screen  flowertess. 

In  the  world  of  politics  — 
where,  even  before  this  year, 
no  ambitious  frontbencher 
would  risk  an  empty  lapel  in 
early  November  — the  memo- 
rial wars  have  also  escalated. 
The  Labour  Party  has  pledged 
to  introduce  a new  junior  min- 
ister for  ex-service  affairs.  Yet 
successive  Conservative  gov- 
ernments — even  the  Ealk- 
lands-liberating  Thatcher  ad- 
ministration — have  refused 
to  agree  to  such  an  emotive 
bureaucratic  manoeuvre. 

Traditionally,  remem- 
brance of  military  history 
rises  during  times  of  conflict 


So  why  should  it  suddenly 
soar  after  five  decades  of  do- I 
mestic  mainland  peace  in 
Britain?  The  celebration  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
end  of  foe  second  world  war 
in  1995  created  a much  deeper 
awareness,  particularly  in 
those  under  the  age  erf  40,  erf 
the  scale  of  the  human  sacri- 
fice involved  and  the  national 
consequences  of  defeat  As 
the  generation  with  first  hand 
memories  of  this  period  of 
history  becomes  threatened 
with  extinction  through  natu- 
ral causes,  an  understandable 
feeling  has  developed  that 
second-  and  third-hand  mem- 
ory should  be  solidified. 

Regrettably,  in  this  sincere 
renaissance  of  pain,  some  — 
the  Sun,  foe  Royal  British  Le- 
gion, New  Labour  — have 

seen  the  possibility  to  estab- 
lish a bridgehead  for  quite 

different  exercises. 

Nationalist  rhetoric  in  Brit- 
ain has  become  increasingly 
problematic  because  of  its 
connection  with  right-wing 
extremism.  Remembrance, 
though,  offers  a relatively 
dean  way  of  playing  the  pat- 
riotism game.  Poppy  politics 
is  surrogate  nationalism  sur- 
reptitious Little  England  in^ 
undercover  Euroscepticism. 

Michael  Portillo,  who  got 
into  trouble  for  an  overly -jin- 
goistic speech  at  party  confer- 
ence, can  send  similar  signals 
more  safely  by  officially  back- 
ing the  Armistice  silence.  The 


Sun  newspaper  has  discov- 
ered in  its  ll:ll:u  campaign  a  *  1 
perfect  cover  for  a bundle  of  I 
other  grumbles:  Europe, 
youthful  disrespect,  left-wing  1 
teaching,  media  liberalism,  i 
The  politics  of  the  Royal  Brit- 
ish Legion  are  less  obvkms ' 
but  it  would  be  a surprise  if  j 
those  who  run  it  did  not  share  ; 
some  of  this  right-wing  I 
anguish.  Obsession  with  the 
dock  on  November  11  is  also 
about  turning  the  clock  back. 

The  position  of  the  Labour 
Party  seems  particularly  cyni- 
cal For  years,  foe  call  of  war 
veterans  for  a minister  dedi- 
cated to  their  needs  has  been 
denied  by  politicians  on  the 
grounds  that,  as  a literally 
dying  section  of  the  electorate, 
they  were  not  worth  bribing. 
Now  that  sympathy  to  the  for- 
mer military  has  become 
proxy  patriotism  and  nation- 
alism. however,  no  party  will 
leave  them  alone.  Exactly  op- 
posite to  the  welfare  state  — 
to  that  nature  win  automati- 
cally reduce  their  burden  to 
the  state  each  year  — old  sol- 
diers provide  a perfect  oppor- 
tunity for  feel-good  cost-noth- 
ing legislation.  So  John  Major, 
In  a cheap  but  cheerful  move, 
last  year  enacted  reform  of 
war  widows'  rights.  Now. 
Labour  offers  parliamentary 
representation  for  veterans. 

The  BBC  is.  in  these  mat- 
ters, a victim  rather  than  a 
combatant  The  tabloid  press 
and  foe  old  soldiers’  organisa- 


tions have  indulged  to  moral 
blackmail  of  those  who  refuse 
to  support  their  campaign, 
branding  them  unpatriotic. 
Ever  keener  to  be  seen  as  res- 
ponsive and  accountable  to 
foe  public  mood  — this  week, 

it  published  a 250-point  set  of 
promises  to  viewers  — foe 
BBC  has  succumbed  to  this  ex- 
ternal pressure.  Yet  those  250 
promises  include  a re-itera- 
tion of  political  impartiality 
and  the  poppy,  regrettably,  is 
not  a neutral  badge.  There  is 
something  disturbing  about 
the  BBC  Political  Editor,  foe 
flower  of  the  war  dead  on  his 
lapel,  repeating  from  a Euro 
summit. 

.Because  of  the  American 
Constitution's  fixing  of  elec- 
tions for  the  first  Tuesday  In 
November,  foe  choice  of  a US 
President  chimes  with  the 
period  of  Armistice.  In  1996 
there  was  a terrible  poignancy 
about  this  coincidence.  Bob 
Dole,  who  believed  that  his 
status  as  a disabled  war  vet- 
eran would  give  him  a moral 
and  electoral  edge  over  his 
draft-dodging  opponent,  dis- 
covered that  the  electorate 
was  unimpressed  by  WWH 
veterans.  Old  British  soldiers 
may  be  reassured  by  the  evi- 
dence that  so  many  in  this 
nation’s  establishment  seem 
to  care  about  them.  They 
should  be  aware,  though,  that 
at  least  some  of  those  who 
urge  remembrance  are  really 
saying;  remember  me. 
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A minefield  beneath 
the  UN’s  boots 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


THE  CONGO  operation 
in  the  early  sixties  al- 
most destroyed  the 
United  Nations.  It 
killed  the  most  formidable 
Secretary  General  the  organi- 
sation has  had,  pushed  the  UN 
into  a financial  crisis,  split  the 
Western  powers  which  had 
previously  consistently  sup- 
ported the  world  body  and  al- 
most brought  peacekeeping 
efforts  ta  a permanent  end. 
And.  although  secession  was 
averted,  it  helped  create  the 
conditions  in  which  one  of  the 
worst  of  Africa's  regimes  took 
root  and  one  of  the  most  cor- 
rupt dictators  took  power  In 
what  became  Zaire. 

The  Congo  was  an  object 
lesson  in  how  international 
forces  can  be  used  and  abused 
by  local  actors  as  well  as  de- 
structively manipulated  by 


Those  were  the  days . . . 
student  protest  in  the 
sixties.  But  was  it  a golden 
age  of  moral  action  or  just 
an  example  of  the  mindless 

reactionary? 

PHOTOGRAPH:  PET6H  JOHNS 

Is  Britain  a less 
moral  nation 
than  it  once 
was?  Martin 
Jacques 
argues  that,  far 
from  it,  we  are 
more  aware  of 
prejudice, 
rights  and 
relationships. 
And  it’s  a less 
than  pure 
nostalgia  that’s 
behind  the 
present  panic 


outside  powers.  Three  decades 
later,  the  UN  can  be  said  to  be 
still  recovering  from  the 
Congo  failure.  No  wander, 
then  that  the  UN  and  most 
countries  capable  of  doing  so 
are  reluctant  to  rush  trows  to 
Central  Africa, 

'Hie  deployment  of  an  Inter- 
national force  to  the  region 
threatens  to  involve  the 
troops,  their  commanders,  the 
civilian  aid  workers  and.  the 
UN  itself  in  not  one,  not  two, 
not  even,  three,  hut  in  four 
wars.  The  first  is  the  Rwanda 
war  whose  original  spilling 
over  into  Zaire,  in  the  shape  of 
hundreds  of  thousands-  of 
Hutu  refugees,  began  thfe  cri- 
sis. The  second  is  the  Burundi 
war.  which  has  overlapped 
with  the  Rwanda  fight  from 

the  beginning  but  which  has 
intensified  since  the  coup 
there  earlier  year.  The 
third  is  the  local  war  In  east- 
ern Zaire  between  Zairean 
troops  and  Hutu  extremists 
from  the  camps  and  local 
people  of  Tutsi  ethnicity.  The 
fourth  is  the  potential  fight  in 
Zaire  itself,  with  a range  of  op- 
position groups  based  inside 
and  outside  the  country  con- 
tending for  the  succession  to 
President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko. 
The  most  substantial  are  rep- 


resented in  the  capital  and 
pursue  a legal  path,  but  one 
group,  of  indeterminate 
strength,  is  trying  to  exploit 
the  vacuum  In  the  eastern 
borderiands  and  Is  looking  for 
an  alliance  of  convenience 

with  the  Rwandan  regime. 

How  serious  such  armed 
seekers  of  power  are  is  not  yet 
dear.  But,  in  the  substantial 
lifetime  of  a UN  military  oper- 
ation, and  given  Mobutu’s 
state  of  health,  they  might  be- 
come serious,  even  if  they  are 
not  so  today.  The  eagerness 
with  which  the  parties  are  sig- 
nalling their  readiness  for  an 
international  force  is  an  index 
of  the  difficulties  that  may 
arise.  For  all  concerned  see 
the  establishment  of  a UN 
force  in  eastern  Zaire  as  a 
development  they  could-  to 
their  advantage.  Mobutu  was 
saved  from  virtually  complete 
international  isolation  when 
Hutu  refugees  crossed  his  bor- 
der in  huge  numbers  two 
years  ago.  He  underwent  a 
quasi-rehabilitation  as  UN 
agencies  and  Western  govern- 
ments were  forced  to  seek  his 
cooperation.  Now  his  troops 
have  been  pushed  out  of  parts 
of  eastern  Zaire  by  forces  mar- 
ginally better  organised  than 
his  are.  It  might  be  better  for 


him  if  UN  troops  were  in 
charge  rather  than  his  ene- 
mies. Mobutu's  main  opposi- 
tion, significantly,  is  against  a 
UN  force,  portraying  him  as  a 
man  selling  the  country  out  to 
foreigners  and  allowing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a “Hutuland" 

in  the  north-east. 

The  Rwandan  government 
remains  hostile  to  a force  led 
by  France,  the  power  keenest 
to  intervene,  because  of  its  ex- 
perience in  1994  when  the 
action  of  French  forces, 
whether  by  design  or  inadver- 
tence, led  to  the  escape  of  most 
of  the  Hutu  leadership  and  Its 
military  forces.  It  now  says  It 
will  accept  a force  if  it  is  ‘lieu- 
tral”.  The  interest  of  the 
Rwandan  leaders  lies  in  any 
development  which  will  help 
them  destroy  armed  Hutu  op- 
ponents and  to  deprive  those 
opponents  of  a population 
base  of  refugees,  which  they 
can  tax,  recruit  and  propagan- 
dise. It  would  be  served  either 
by  the  repatriation  of  the  refu- 
gees or  by  the  flight  of  the 
refugees  into  the  Interior  of 
Zaire,  out  of  effective  range  of 
the  Rwandan  border,  or  by  a 
combination  of  the  two.  A 
buffer  force  of  UN  troops 
which  either  kept  the  refugees 
distant  from  the  border  or 
effectively  filtered  out  armed 
elements  before  returning 
refugees  to  Zaire  would  be  in 
their  best  hope. 

What  would  not  be  in  then- 
interests  would  be  a restora- 
tion of  the  situation  in  which 
the  aid  agencies  were  keeping 
one  million  or  more  Hutu 
refugees  alive  but  were  also 
Subsidising  amt  Insisting  the 
extremists  who  dominated  the 
camps,  raided  into  both 
Rwanda  and  Burundi  and 
nursed  longterm  ambitions'  of 
reversing  their  defeats  in  both 
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of  those  countries.  What  fol- 
lowed was  a covert  Rwandan 
campaign  to  disrupt  the  ex- 
tremists. This  disruption,  it 
ought  to  be  said,  should,  in  the 
broadest  view,  be  welcomed, 
because  the  prospect  of  an 
endless  ethnic  war  across  the 
international  borders  is  a hor- 
rific one  and  the  prospect  of 
an  extremist  re-entry  in  force 
into  Rwanda  even  more  so. 
But  it  has  already  led  to  great 
suffering  and  could  lead  to 
more.  The  question  is  how  to 
relieve  that  suffering  without 
recreating  a safe  haven  for 
kilters  as  well  as  for  kids. 

The  tangle  of  ambitions  and 
interests — life-and-deatb  mat- 
ters to  those  concerned  — 

means  that  the  despatch  of  an 


The  question  is 
how  to  relieve  the 
suffering  without 
recreating  a safe 
haven  for  killers  as 
well  as  for  kids 


international  force  to  Zaire  Is 
a truly  difficult  undertaking. 
It  would  have  to  be  a deter- 
mined, sophisticated  effort, 
aimed  at  hmnwnTtarlan  relief 
but  with  the  wariest  of  eyes 
cocked  on  the  local  actors 
who.  within  hours  of  the  first 
troops  flying  in.  would  begin 
to  exert  pressures,  some  crude 
and  some  subtle,  to  bend  the 
new  arrivals  to  their 
purposes. 

In  everything  from  the  sit- 
ing of  a refugee  camp  or  a mil- 
itary base  to  the  choice  of  in- 
terpreters or  food  suppliers. 


such  a force  can  so  easily  be 
subverted  or  infiltrated,  as  So- 
malia showed.  Os  political  ad- 
visors would  be  more  impor- 
tant than  its  military 
directors.  Above  all  it  would 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  it 
might  well  find  itself  em- 
broiled not  only  In  the  affairs 
of  Hutus  and  Tuts  is  in  three 
countries  but  in  the  future  of 
Zaire,  the  second-biggest 
country  in  sub-Saharan  Africa 
and  arguably  the  most  politi 
caHy  devastated  state  in  the 
continent 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  are  on  the  move.  Some 
have  already  died.  Just  one  or 
two  days  without  water  or 

proper  food  or  shelter,  as  dis- 
mal experience  In  many 

countries  shows,  begins  the 
process  of  culling  children 
and  the  old  or  ailing.  The  Red 
Cross  president,  Cornelio 
Sommaruga,  said  yesterday 

that  there  was  “no  other  op- 
tion" to  the  despatch  Of  an 
international  force  which 
could  create  the  secure  condi- 
tions to  enable  relief  to  again 
reach  the  refugees.  The 
French  continue  to  push.  John 
Major,  after  his  meeting  with 
Jacques  Chirac,  allows  that 
the  despatch  of  British  troops 
is  a possibility.  The  US  admin- 
istration must  now  consider 
its  choices,  because  no  Afri- 
can operation  of  this  size  is 
conceivable  without  at  least 
US  logistical  support. 

The  balance  is  shifting 
toward  the  despatch  of  some 
kind  of  UN  force.  Given  the 
human  need,  that  can  hardly 
be  opposed.  But  let  it  be  done 
with  care,  with  skill  and  with 
political  sophistication.  For 
the  UN,  Zaire,  of  all  countries, 
is  not  a place  in  which  to 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
past 


Decline  and  fallacy 


SEVERAL  years 
ago  I was  asked 
to  write  an 

article  pyplalnlng 

why  the  students 
of  the  nineties 
were  less  political  than  those 
of  the  sixties.  The  premise 
was  largely  false.  It’s  true  that 
members  of  my  generation 
were  very  militant  about 
Vietnam  and  university  de- 
mocracy, and  for  a period  dis- 
played a fondness  for  exotic 
revolutionary  slogans.  But 
when  it  came  to  the  environ- 
ment, gender,  animals,  sexu- 
ality etal — the  radicalism  of 
today’s  generation  — we  were 
mindlessly  reactionary.  The 
student  militancy  of  the  six- 
ties was  not  some  kind  of 
golden  age,  or  If  it  was,  the 
statement  needs  to  he1  very 
heavily  qualified. 

We  like  golden  ages.  There 
is  something  in  our  culture 
and  history  which  makes 
them  attractive  to  us.  They 
usually  amount  to  little  more 
than  nostalgia  and  sloppy 
thinking.  The  current  debate 
about  moral  decline  is  a clas- 
sic illustration-  The  over- 
whelming assumption  has 
been  that  we  are  a less  moral 
nation  than  we  once  were. 
This  is  plain  wrong.  My  own 
youth  can  serve  as  a refer- 
ence point  We  great  radical 
students  of  the  sixties  never 
gave  a thought  to  gender  rela- 
tions, described  gays  as 
queers,  had  little  contact 
with,  or  knowledge  of,  other 
races  and  ethnicities,  never 
thought  of  the  environing 
and  had  a thoroughly  Vic- 
torian view  of  other  species.  ■ 
The  argument  about  moral 
decline  runs  something  as  fol- 
lows. We  - especially  young 
people  — can  no  longer  tell 
the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong.  Morality  Is  not 
complicated;  In  fact  it  is  veiy 
simple  - all  ldds  need  to 
know  is  a basic  set  of  rules^m 
the  style  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments,  which  can  be 
taught  or,  fhilingthat,  be 
caned  into  them.  There  is  a 
modicum  of  truth  in  this.  But 
for  the  most  part  it  isjusj 
wrong.  Morality  no  longer 
consists  of  afewsimpten^- 
It  cant  be  handed  down  axe 
tablets  of  stone  as  m the  old 
days.  As  hierarchy  and  defer- 
ence visibly.  reC^theP^ 

of learning  respect  is  far 


more  complicated  — and  soci- 
ety is  all  the  better  for 
that  feet 

Contrary  to  the  . conven- 
tional wisdom  of  the  present 
moral  panic,  society  is  now  a 
more  moral  place  than  it  was. 
Those  few  basic  rules  spoke 
to  a narrow  range  of  issues, 
turned  a blind  eye  to  a host  of 
others  and  depended  on  a 
largely  passive,  quiescent  and 
often  authoritarian  mode  of 
learning.  The  moral  agenda 
has  been  transformed  in  a few 
short  decades.  There  have 
been  enormous  changes  in 
the  nature  of  gender  rela- 
tions, the  most-  profound 
social  revolution  of.  this  cen- 
tury. Homophobia,  one  of  the 
most  oppressive  and  harmful 
prejudices  of  our  time,  is  in 
fierce  retreat.  My  wife,  an 
ethnic  Indian  who  has  been 
living  In  London  for  more 
than  two  years,  has  experi- 
enced surprisingly  little  rac- 
ism during  that  period. 

Far  from  living  in  less 
moral  times,  we  now  live  in  a 
more  demanding  moral  cli- 
mate. When  I was  a boy  in  the 
fifties,  chad  abuse,  the  sexual 
division  of  labour,  violence 
against  women,  paedophilia 
and  environmental,  aware- 
ness, to  name  but  a few.  were 
undiscussed  and  largely  un- 
recognised. Our  moral  reper- 
toire has  expanded  enormous- 
ly, . We  are  now  far  more 
morally  aware.  There  has 
been  a proliferation  of  organi- 
sations representing  groups 
faring  various  forms  of  dis- 
crimination; they  in  turn  have 
transformed  our  knowledge  of 
prejudice,  rights  'and  the  qual- 
ity of  human  relationships. 

We  stumble  from  one  great 
moral  debate  to  the  next  We 
are  consumed  by  what  is 
moral  This  Is  not  surprising. 
When  morality  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  a few  basic  rules, 
authoritatively  pronounced 
on  by  politicians  and  church 
leaders,  then  society  has  to 
argue,  debate,  negotiate  ami 
renegotiate.  It’s  messy,  pain- 
ful, noisy,  transparent  often 
intrusive,  but  it’s  far  more 
democratic  than  the  old  way. 
If  we  still  waited  around  for 
the  politicians  and  priests, 
where  would  we  he  on  paedo- 
philia, . homosexuality; 

women’s  rights.-?  Bads  in 
the  lflSQs  or -something  worse. 

A poignant  example  » the 


new  morality  concerns  Gama 
and  his  wife-beating.  It  was 
inconceivable  even  10  years 
ago  that  this  would  have  been 
considered  as  grounds  for  ex- 
cluding a player  from  the  Eng- 
land team,  that  bastion  of  tra- 
ditional masculinity:  it  would 
have  been  hushed  up  and  dis- 
missed as  a private  matter. 
When  Gazza  Raid  he  could  not 
criticise' the  women’s  groups 
that  had  been  campaigning 
against  his  selection,  it  spoke 
of  a transformation  in  the  bal- 
ance of  power  within  our  cul- 
ture. Are  we  more  or  less 
moral  than  we  were? 

But  if  the  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative,  why  the  moral 
panic,  why  the  assumption 


The  idea  there  can 
be  any  return  to  the 
past  is  mistaken. 
The  changes  of  the 
last  few  decades 
are  irreversible 


that  we  are  in  steep  moral 
descent?  There  are,  I think, 
two  different  public  dis- 
courses on  morality.  One  is 
unofficial,  acted  out  through 
file  TV  soaps  and  women's 
magatinefl,  and  argued  about 


in  the  home,  pub  and  office;  It 
is  contradictory,  revelatory, 
pragmatic  and  modem.  The 
other,  official  discourse  ema- 
nates from  Westminster  and  is 
rarely  other  than  regressive 
— not  entirely  surprising 

given  the  obsolescent  nature 
of  politicians’  own  culture. 

It  would  perhaps  he  a little 
optimistic,  in  the  circum- 
stances, to  expect  them  to 
understand  and  give  voice  to 
the  modernity  of  everyday 
life.  Nevertheless,  an  enor- 
mous disappointment  of  the 
last  two  years  has  been  the 


realisation  that  Tony  Blair  is 
so  deaf  to  the  progressive 
changes  in  our  morality  and 
culture  that,  far  from  being  cm 
their  side,  he  is  on  the  other 
side,  searching  for  a return  to 
some  golden  age,  yearning  for 
some  simple  and  clear  moral 
code  that  can  be  used  to  affirm 
or  excommunicate. 

The  feet  that  the  political 
class  cannot  bring  itself  to  tell 
us  a happier  and  more  opti- 
mistic story,  or  even  a more 
nuanced  one,  also  speaks  of 
more  fundamental  problems. 
In  times  of  rapid  change,  we 
look  for  security  and  continu- 
ity. Appeals  to  the  family, 
community  ami  moral  certain- 
ties offer  us  this  In  recognis- 
able forms.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  argument  there  are  no 
easy  buttons  to  press.  We  feck 
a language  of  the  public  do- 
main, of  the  social  and  collec- 
tive, other  than  that  of  the 
traditional  The  recession, 
together  with  globalisation, 
has  intensified  our  sense  of 
insecurity  — unemployment, 
downsizing,  time  pressures, 
family  change  — and  accentu- 
ated the  desire  for  security.  It 
Is  a natural  and  understand- 
able reaction  to  the  risk  soci- 
ety, where  everything  seems 
in  a state  of  flux  and  nothing 
is  certain. 

This  explains  the  bizarre 
phenomenon  of  authoritarian 
nostalgia,  the  dominant  politi- 
cal response,  which  evange- 
lises about  a return  to  the 

past  a moral  golden  age  that 
never  was.  The  idea  that  poli- 
ticians enjoy  any  moral  au- 
thority whan  their  own  politi- 
cal authority  has  reached  a 
historical  nadir  is  self- 

delusion.  They  half-recognise 


it,  in  fact  — hence  the  use  of 
religion  to  provide  some  kind 
of  ethical  language.  But  the 
great  moral  advances  of  the 
last  few  decades  have  been 
essentially  secular.  The 
Church,  far  from  being  their 
leader  and  formula  tor.  has 
been  thrown  Into  belated  tur- 
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mod  by  issues  such  as  the  rate 
of  women  and  attitudes 
towards  homosexuality.  Can 
the  Christian  Church,  with  its 
congregations  wiaiiw  than  at 
any  time  in  the  last  century 
and  with  our  society  never 
more  secular,  provide  the  stuff 
of  moral  renewal?  The  idea  is 
a non-starter. 

Authoritarian  nostalgia  is 
about  closure,  guilt,  stasis  and 
repression.  It  is  unlikely  to 
succeed  — with  one  major 
qualification.  Some  15  per  cent 
of  the  population  increasingly 
find  themselves  shut  out  of 
society.  living  on  sink  estates, 
deprived  of  decent  schools, 
condemned  to  live  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  labour  market, 
lacking  the  necessary  techno- 
logical and  social  skills  to  be 
full  citizens.  Not  for  almost  a 
century  has  any  group  expert- 
meed  such  isolation  and  ex- 
clusion. It  is  not  surprising 
that  sections  of  this  under- 
class. feeling  outside  society, 
decline  to  observe  its  rules, 
behave  in  anti-social  ways  and 
display  a predilection  for 
crime.  The  language  of  au- 
thoritarian nostalgia  Is  de- 
signed to  demonise  and  mar- 
ginalise these  groups  and 
discipline  the  rest  of  us.  The 
underclass  is  our  greatest 
social  problem  and  all  the 
trends  suggest  — especially  In 
the  absence  of  any  serious 
political  Intent  (eg,  spending 
money)  — that  It  will  get 
worse. 


E MAY  live 
in  a more 
moral  soci- 
ety but  the 
social  ties 
that  bind  us 
together  are  now.  on  balance, 
weaker-  The  decline  of  the 
traditional  family  and  the 
local  community,  the  individ- 
ualisation of  our  culture,  the 
marketisation  of  social  rela- 
tions have  eroded  our  sense  of 
society.  But  the  picture  again 
is  rather  more  complex  and 
nuanced  than  is  often  pre- 
sented. There  is  credit  as  well 
as  debit  While  local  commu- 
nity organisations  have  gener- 
ally declined  (and  will  con- 
tinue to),  there  has  been  an 
explosion  of  new  interest  in 
Identity-based  organisations 
and  networks,  from  women’s 
groups  to  the  Internet,  Green- 
peace to  aerobics  classes.  As 


the  1996  edition  of  the  Henley 
Centre’s  "Hanning  for  Social 
Change"  puts  it  “A  case  could 
be  made  that  this  is  a golden 
age  for  friendship,  for  tempo- 
rary mass  bonding  sessions 
(the  Lottery  show,  Euro96) 
and  for  joining  communities 
of  Interest  with  others, 
perhaps  dispersed  all  over  the 
world." 

Likewise,  pessimistic  talk 
about  the  family  needs  to  be 
heavily  qualified.  No  one 
would  deny  the  centrality  of 
the  family  (in  its  many  forms) 
but  - we  now  live  in  much 
denser  networks  of  interest, 
identity,  peer  group  and 
friendship  than  our  parents  or 
grandparents  ever  did.  My 
parents,  who  spared  nothing 
for  me  and  my  sister,  lived  a 
largely  atomised  existence,  as 
did  many  of  their  generation. 
Now  we  live  in  a world  of 
multitudinous,  overlapping 
circles.  The  other  day  I found 
myself  listing  the  top  10 
relationships  in  my  life.  It  Is 
an  interesting  exercise.  There 
is  no  simple  hierarchy  which 
privileges  the  given  relation- 
ships of  the  family  over  one’s 
chosen  friendships. 

The  idea  that  there  can  be 
any  return  to  the  past  Is  mis- 
taken. The  changes  of  the  last 
few  decades  are  irreversible. 
They  are  also  complex.  There 
has  been  no  simple  and  unam- 
biguous shift  from  the  collec- 
tive to  the  individual,  freon  the 
social  to  the  anti-social. 
Changes  designed  to 
strengthen  our  sense  of  soci- 
ety must  be  grounded  in  mod- 
ernity rather  than  nostalgia, 
must  go  with  the  grain  of 
change  rather  than  against  1L 
A recent  Demos  report  on 
Global  Generation  X,  which 
was  based  on  extensive  Inter- 
national survey  evidence,  ar- 
gued: “Young  people  are  look- 
ing for  community  and  social 
values  that  reflect  their  own 
point  of  view  of  the  world,  not 
one  that  has  been  shaped  by 
previous  generations.  Twenty- 
six  per  cent  believe  that  there 
is  no  single  right  way  to  live 
any  more.” 

It  would  be  nice  to  hear 
politicians  telling  us  a differ- 
ent kind  of  story,  one  that 
affirms  the  positive  as  well  as 
decrying  the  negative,  which 
makes  us  feel  good  about  soci- . 
ety  as  well  as  critical.  There 
are  reasons  to  be  cheerful. 


Martin  Kettle 


WIEN  in  doubt,  write 
about  what’s  on  your 
mind.  And  since 
wagner’s  Ring  cycle  at  Covenl 
Garden  is  on  mine  and  since 
Ttora  Sutcliffe  has  Just  written 
the  most  provocative  book 
written  about  opera  for  some 
time,  then  politics  can  go  hang 
for  a week.  Thera  are,  after  ail. 
3-J  other  Saturdays  before  the 
general  election.  This  is  a dav 
for  other  matters. 

Covent  Garden's  much-dis- 
cussed  recent  Ring  cycle  em- 
bodies the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  a theatrical  rev- 
olution which  has  swept 
through  opera  over  the  last  20 
years.  The  director  Richard 
Jones  and,  even  more,  his  de- 
signer Nigel  Lowery,  deliber- 
ately debunk  and  deconstruct 
the  Ring's  sometimes  gusty 
pretentions.  The  approach  un- 
doubtedly produces  insights, 
though  they  are  not  the  first  to 
do  it  and  the  insights  tend  to 
be  momentary  rather  than 
sustained.  It  is  stimulating, 
sometimes  infuriating,  and  ob- 
viously fascinating  for  the  per- 
formers as  wen  as  the  audi- 
ence. Sutcliffe  is  the 
enthusiastic  chronicler  of  the 
revolution  in  general  and  of 
Jones's  efforts  in  particular. 

The  trouble  is  that,  as  often 
happens  with  revolutions,  de- 
construction  has  become  a 
new  tyranny.  Too  often  at 
Covent  Garden  this  autumn 
one  listened  to  one  Ring  and 
watched  another.  Not  only  is 
this  un-Wagnerian  in  a tradi- 
tional sense,  it  Is  also  a theat- 
rical evasion  and  even,  at 
times,  an  aesthetic  lie.  It  de- 
nies the  very  thing  which  sets 
this  cycle  of  operas  apart,  not 
just  in  Wagner’s  mind.  For 
Sutcliffe  to  say.  as  he  does, 
that  a hostile  reaction  to  this 
approach  is  a deeply  encour- 
aging indication  of  Its  right- 
ness seems  to  me  perverse  and 
dangerous  doublethink. 

In  saying  this,  I am  not 
arguing  that  the  Ring  Is  an 
untouchable  aspic-preserved 
icon.  That’s  a cheap  lazy  shot 
which  those  who  like  this  pro- 
duction more  than  I do  are  far 
too  quick  to  fire  at  its  critics. 
Interpretations  of  the  Ring 
have  progressed  and  must  pro- 
gress. But  that  doesn’t  mean 
that  anything  goes,  or  that 
interesting  moments  excuse 
the  absence  of  overall  coher- 
ence. It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  every  one  of  Wagner’s 
own  directions  has  to  be  fol- 
lowed to  the  letter,  though 
they  cannot  simply  be  treated 
as  merely  one  option  among 
all  the  others.  But  it  is  just  as 
absurd  to  imagine  that  when 
Wagner  told  his  assistants  to 
do  something  new  be  meant-, 
that  anything  they  did  was  as 


good  as  anything  else,  provid- 
ing only  that  it  was  new. 

What's  wrong  with  the 
Jones/Lowery  Ring  is  not  that 
it  is  badly  directed  but  that  it 
looks  horrible.  Here  are  just 
four  examples:  the  sets  look 
stupid  the  perspective- less 
houses  in  which  many  of  this 
Ring’s  scenes  are  framed  blow 
a special  raspberry  at  the 
music;  the  costumes  are  there 
for  a cheap  laugh  — the  Rhine- 
maidens.  the  Noms  and  Sieg- 
fried are  particular  sufferers; 
the  props  are  perverse  — all 
those  shoes  are  meaningless, 
not  meaningful,  and  the  light- 
ening switches  are  shockingly 
abrupt  — unless  you  concen- 
trate on  the  music  you  would 
never  know  that  Wagner  is  a 
master  of  transition. 

Anyone  who  saw  the  BBC 
documentaries  about  Covent 
Garden  will  remember  the 
moment  when  Bernard  Hai- 
tink, conductor  of  this  Rina 
was  shown  the  models  of  these 
sots.  His  race  feu  further  than 
a human  face  has  a right  to 
fall.  And  when  you  go  to  the 
Covent  Garden  Ring  you  see 
that  Haitink's  dismayed  in- 
stinct was  essentially  right. 
The  disgrace  is  that  nothing 
was  done  about  it. 

But  then  that  would  lutve 
meant  doing  the  one  thing 
which  opera  houses  seem  in- 
capable of  doing  anv  longer  — 
exercising  tough  aesthetic 
Judgment  to  curb  the  self- 
indulgence  of  the  over-nnghiy 
director,  designer.  I stress 
again  that  1 am  not  saying  that 
directors  or  designers  should 
be  imprisoned  within  narrow 
conventions  or  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to 
experiment.  Without  expuri 
mem.  as  Sutcliffe  rightly  says, 
there  is  no  experience.  But 
that  absolutely  does  not  mean 
that  all  experiment  is  equally 
good  or  justifiable.  And  it  is 
the  failure  to  confront  this 
implicit  tyranny,  particularly 
or  visual  experiment,  that  is 
the  fundamental  aesthetic  and 
even  moral  failing  uf  the  west- 
ern European  operatic  estab- 
lishment, especially  in  Ger- 
many but  nowadays  also  here. 

TRECTORS  and  design- 
ers are  being  allowed  to 
get  away  with  it  be- 
cause too  many  people  who 
run  opera  houses  are  afraid  of 
being  called  Philistines  for 
saying . no  to  them.  Jeremy 
Isaacs,  a good  man  fallen 
among  post-modernists, 
proved  my  point  in  his  review 
of  Sutcliffe's  book  in  this 
paper  on  Thursday.  But  it  is 
not  reactionary  to  say  no. 

I actually  like  Jones's  treat- 
ment of  many  scenes.  But  he 
misses  too  many  key  mo- 
ments, a tacit  but  eloquent 
admission  of  a larger  failure.  I 
have  bad  the  mixed  fortune  to 
have  seen  Jones's  Gotter- 
dammerung  three  times.  What 
strikes  me  overwhelmingly 
about  his  handling  of  the  end 
of  this  last  opera  in  the  cycle 
(exhaustively  chronicled  by 
Sutcliffe)  is  that  Jones  doesn’t 
really  know  what  he  thinks  is 
happening.  He  has  changed 
his  handling  of  the  scene  each 
time  Fve  seen  it  And  if  he 
doesn’t  know  where  the  Ring 
is  leading  then  he  doesn’t 
have  a compass  through  the 
piece. 

Someone  should  have  got  a 
grip  on  a production  which, 
after  all,  exists  at  public  ex- 
pense. Nobody  ever  did.  If  that 
sounds  like  a metaphor  for 
Covent  Garden  and  for  other 
and  wider  failures,  then  who 
am  I to  deny  it? 


Believing  In  Opera,  by  Tom 
Sutcliffe,  is  published  by  Faber 
at  £20 


Oxfam 

Save  lives  in 
Central  Africa 


u: 


p to  one  million  people  in  Eastern 
^ Zaire  are  dying  from  starvation  and 
disease.  Some  refugees  have  been  able 
to  flee  into  Rwanda,  Burundi,  Uganda, 
and  Tanzania.  Oxfam  can  help  them. 

We  are  providing  clean  water  for 
thousands  of  those  who  have  escaped 
the  turmoil.  You  can  help  us  to  save 
more  lives. 

We  are  doing  everything  possible,  but  we 
need  extra  funds  now  to  respond  as  this 
crisis  unfolds. 

Please,  give  a donation  today. 

cmfit  card  donations  (g) 01865  312231 


Yes,  I want  to  help  OxfanTs  work  in 
I Central  Africa.  Here  Is  my  donation  of:  I 


I £25  □ £50  □ £100  □ £250  □ £_ 

I 
I 
I 


Mr,  Mrs,  Miss,  Ms 


Address 


Postcode 


ptosfe  vend  toe  Oxfam,  Room  BAQ1,  FREEPOST,  Oxford  0X2  7BR. 


i Oxfam  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  is 
I a rranecr  0(  Orfam  fmomabonnl. 

I TlgsmtrtO— WyMpJCZW* 


?XTAM 

United  kingdom  & ireiand 


*£d:- 
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Santer  damns, 
but  publishes, 
job  graphs 


Stephen  Oates  hi  Brussels 


THE  president  of  the 
European  Commission 
yesterday  ordered  publi- 
cation of  "inadequate"  graphs 
aBeged  to  show  that  labour 
market  regulation  inhibits 
job  creation  — as  argued  by 
the  British  Government 
An  exasperated  Jacques 
Santer  gave  the  instruction 
amid  persistent  allegations  of 
an  attempted  Brussels 
bureaucratic  cover-up. 

The  graphs,  which  will  not 
now  be  published  in  a report 
on  European  industrial  com- 
petitiveness due  in  a fort- 
night will  have  an  impact  on 
the  debate  about  whether  leg- 
islation emerging  from  the 
Maastricht  social  chapter  dis- 
courages companies  from  tak- 
ing on  more  employees. 

One  shows  a correlation  be- 
tween regulations  and  em- 
ployment and  the  other  the 
trade-off  between  jobs  and  the 
costs  of  making  employees 
redundant  If  accurate,  the 
graphs  uphold  the  Govern- 
ment’s stance  against  regula- 
tion. 

The  Commission  says  its 
own  statistics,  on  which  the 
graphs  are  based,  are  inade- 
quate. Brussels  reluctantly , 
decided  to  publish  them  in 
order  not  to  be  seen  to  be  cen- 1 
soring  unwelcome  news. 


A spokesman  for  Mr 
Santer.  who  has  made  job  cre- 
ation central  to  his  presi- 
dency, told  a press  confer- 
ence: “He  got  angry  that  this 
is  getting  out  of  hand-  It  has 
led  to  absurd  conclusions.” 

The  decision  to  publish, 
only  four  days  before  the 
European  Court  is  likely  to 

impose  the  48-hour  working 
week  on  a reluctant  Conser- 
vative Government,  followed 
fierce  internal  squabbles 
within  the  Commission. 

Officials  working  for  title  in- 
dustry directorate,  which 
favours  deregulation,  were 
wrangling  with  the  social  af- 
fairs unit,  responsible  for 
labour  regulation  issues. 

The  row  was  sparked  when 
Barbara, Nolan,  the  Irish 
spokeswoman  for  social  af- 
feirs  commissioner  Padraig 
Flynn,  triumphantly  claimed 
that  his  department  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  graphs 
deleted. 

This  angered  industry  lob- 
byists. A spokesman  for  UN- 
ICE. the  European  employers' 
organisation,  said:  “It  is  bet- 
ter to  debate  the  issue  in  the 
open.” 

To  add  to  the  Commission’s 
embarrassment,  new  contro- 
versy over  the  report  was 
emerging  as  drafts  began  to 
circulate  with  a planned 
chapter  on  the  environment 
deleted. 


Caf& bites 
back  at  beef 
ban  closure 


OTAFF  at  the  Hard  Rock 
wSrCafg  in  Paris  peck  from 


wdPcafe  in  Paris  peck  from 
behind  closed  doors  (left) 
after  last  week’s  police 
order  to  shut  the  restaurant 

for  15  days  pending  an  In- 
vestigation Into  whether  It 
has  used  British  beef;  writes 
M art:  Milner. 

The  restaurant  rejects  the 
claims  and  Is  to  appeal 
against  the  closure 
decision. 

Inspectors  said  that  when 
they  visited  the  restaurant 
they  found  beef  with  a Brit- 
ish label.  British  beef  has 
been  banned  In  France 
since  March  because  of  con- 
cern over  road  cow  disease. 

Pierluigi  Capello,  Hard 
Rock  Card's  general  man- 
ager, said  he  had  given 
police  documentation  show- 
ing that  the  beef  was  Irish. 
“As  far  as  I am  concerned, 
there  Is  no  embargo  on  Irish 

meat  Wc  will  appeal 
against  the  decision.**  The 
appeal  Is  expected  to  be 
lodged  within  the  next  few 
days. 

PHOTOGRAPH  UONEl  CMONNCAU 


Porsche  completes  repair  job 


German  carmaker  shows  how  human  touch  rather  than  robots  can  streamline  production.  JULIA  GIERTZ  reports 


French  bank  to  cut 5,000 jobs 
as  it  prepares  for  privatisation 


PORSCHE  cars  are 
designed  for  the  fast 
lane.  In  terms  of  fi- 
nancial perfor- 
mance, however,  the 
Stuttgart-based  company  has 
been  stuck  on  the  hard 
shoulder  until  recently. 

Last  year,  Porsche  clocked 
up  a meagre  DM2  million 
(£900,000)  in  profits,  after  cu- 
mulative losses  of  DM450  mil- 
lion over  the  previous  three- 
year  period. 

This  year  has  been  differ- 
ent. Profits  are  roaring  ahead. 
Yesterday  Porsche  unveiled 
full-year  net  profits  of 
DM48.1  million. 

As  a result,  it  is  planning  a 
return  to  the  dividend  1M, 
which  Is  good  news  for  the 
Porsche  and  Piech  families  — 
headed  by  87-year-old  patri- 
arch Ferdinand  Porsche  — 
which  still  own  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  shares.  Or- 
dinary shareholders  last  saw 
a dividend  in  1991. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the 
turnaround  is  being  given  to 
Wendelin  Wiedeking,  the 
chief  executive  who  took  over 
in  1992  after  two  predecessors 
came  and  went  In  qnick 
succession. 


Alex  Duval  Smith  hi  Paris 


FRANCE’S  state-owned 
Credit  Lyonnais  is  plan- 


■ Credit  Lyonnais  is  plan- 
ning to  close  up  to  200 
branches,  with  the  loss  of  5^000 
jobs,  to  prepare  it  for 
privatisation. 

Confirmation  of  the  propos- 
als, currently  the  subject  of 
tnlira  with  the  trade  onions, 
came  amid  reports  that  poss- 
ible buyers,  approached  by  US 
bank  Goldman  on  behalf 
of  the  government,  had  said 
the  bank  was  imsalmUe  with- 
out massive  job  cuts. 


The  French  government, 
which  in  the  last  three  years 
! has  spent  Fr49  billion 
i (£6JL  billion)  on  three  restruc- 
turing plana  for  Credit  Lyon- 
nais, is  afraid  that  further  cuts 

to  the  bank’s  35,000  staff  would 
be  politically  explosive. 

Crfedit  Lyonnais,  whose 
losses  rose  from  FrL8  billion 
in  1982  to  Frl2J.  billion  in  1994, 
is  chprishpri  in  France  — until 
foe  1960s  foe  leading  bank  in 
France  — but  a series  of  disas- 
trous loan  arrangements  and 
property  investments  in  foe 
1980s  an  but  liquidated  its  as- 
sets and  reputation. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SF1I.S 


Australia  2.039 
Austria  17.0 3 
Belgium  49.82 
Canada  2.139 
Cyprus  0.736  • 
Danmark  9.36 
Finland  7.45 


France  8,16 
Germany  ZA2 
Greece  385.00 
Hong  Kong  12A4 
•India  58.70 
Ireland  0.9695 
Israel  553 


Italy  2.457 
Malta.  0.569 
Netherlands  2.72 
New  Zealand  2.2fi 
.Norway  1021 
Portugal  24600 
Saudi  Arabia  6.15 


Singapore  225 
South  Africa  753 
Spain  203.75 
Sweden  10.75 
Switzerland  203 
Turkey  155.072 
USA  1.81 


Supplied  by  NalWoat  Bank  (excluding  Indian  rupee  and  Ivaall  atnkal). 


Under  his  direction 
Porsche  has  cut  costs  dramat- 
ically. Some  of  it  was  stan- 
dard stuff.  The  workforce  has 
been  reduced  by  a third  to 
7,000  over  three  years. 
Porsche  has  pledged  not  to 
cut  more  jobs  at  least  until 
the  end  of  next  year,  but  only 
In  exchange  for  more  flexible 
working  hours.  Production  of 
the  loss-making  928  and  968 
models  was  haKed. 

Other  parts  of  the  restruc- 
turing programme  were  dis- 
tinctly less  conventional. 

Automation  was  tricky. 
Large  parts  of  the  production 
process  represent  hand-craft- 
ing, helping  to  give  foe  cars 
their  individuality  but  rating 
ont  robotics.  So  Porsche 
looked  at  how  to  make  the 
most  of  its  human  resources. 

The  company  took  a power 
saw  to  cupboards  and  storage 
racks  lining  the  production 
lines.  Nothing  much  above 
head  height  was  allowed.  Lad- 
ders were  out  Instead,  work- 
ers were  given  trolleys  con- 
taining all  tools  and  parts 
they  required.  Human  effort 
was  treated  as  a precious 
commodity. 

Components  — accounting 


Interest  Free 


lliiULTi£T3illiU 


If  you  are  looking  for  a powerful  PC  for  Christmas  which  has 
everything  included  at  a sensadcmal  price,  this  Is  ft.  fust 
compare  what  you  get  on  this  Incredible  deal  whkh  indudes 
INTEREST  FREE  CREDIT  over  2 years  and  you  will  agree  that 
thbs  is  the  PC  to  buy  for  Christmas.  RltfitNurt 


| for  80  per  cent  of  each  car’s 
added  value  — were  another 
area  under  scrutiny.  Porsche 
opted  for  the  well-tried  just- 
in-time  supply  system  — cut- 
ting stocks  in  hal L 

External  factors  came  to 
the  company's  aid.  The  Ger- 
man mark  weakened  on  foe 
foreign  exchanges,  helping 
Porsche  price  itself  back  into 
key  export  markets,  espe- 
cially foe  United  States. 

The  US  accounted  for  7,000 
cars  in  the  1995/96  financial 
year,  Japan  for  another  2,000 
and  Britain  for  L300  out  of 
total  sales  of  just  over  19,000. 
That  was  almost  three  times 
as  many  as  in  1992/9%  and 
generated  sales  of  DM25  bil- 
lion. 

Porsche  has  decided  it  can 
do  more  than  build  and  sell 
fast  cars,  however,  and  is  now 
earning  increasing  revenues 
from  selling  its  in-house  de- 
velopment services. 

Carmakers  from  all  over 
the  world  trek  to  its  develop- 
ment centre;  complete  with 
test  track,  in  . rural  Swabia. 
Exhaust  systems  and  tyres 
are  tested,  model  shapes 
refined  and  cars  put  through 
their  paces  by  Porsche 
drivers. 

Motorcycle  producer  Har- 
ley-Davidson  brought  an  en- 
gine for  further  development 
Airbus  Industrie  asked  for 
help  with  cockpit  design. 

Industrial  sources  estimate 
that  revenue  from  such  ser- 
vices has  already  topped 
DM100  million  a year.  Indeed, 
selling  Porsche's  know-how 
has  become  so  profitable  that 
Mr  Wiedeking  has  set  up  a 
separate  division.  As  a sign  of 
the  times,  its  engineers  are 
not  covered  by  the  collective 
bargaining  contract  and  work 


longer  than  the  industry  stan- 
dard 35  hours  a week.  • 

Porsche  is  also  shifting  foe 
focus  of  its  marketing.  It 
flirted  with  the  idea  of  a four- 
seat  vehicle  but  then  opted  to 
stick  to  its  tradition  of  build- 
ing sports  cars.  Whisper  It. 
but  it  is  also  aiming  Just 
slightly  downmarket  — al- 
though in  Porsche's  case 
downmarket  is  relative. 

The  latest  model  to  leave 
foe  Stuttgart  production  lines 
— the  Boxster  (a  cross  be- 
tween boxer  and  speedster), 
which  went  on  sale  in  Ger- 
many last  month  — costs  a 
mere  DM73.600.  The  cheapest 


version  of  foe  established  911 
is  DM130,000. 

The  Boxster,  top  speed 
150  mph.  is  designed  for  a 
very  different  market  from 
the  911. 

According  to  market 
research,  the  average  driver 
of  a 931  Is  a 4SyeaNaId,  self- 
employed  man.  It  is  often  the 
second  car,  after  foe  family 
saloon  — often  a BMW. 

Porsche  reckons  Boxster 
drivers  will  be  younger 
(about  35),  earn  less,  and  one 
in  three  will  be  a woman.  The 
management  hopes  that  once 
a person  has  owned  a Boxster 
he  or  she  will  be  hooked  on 


the  brand  and  go  for  a 911 
later  on. 

Porsche  is  not  the  only  Ger- 
man carmaker  courting  a 
younger  market.  Mercedes 
bos  launched  Its  SLK  roadster 
and  BMW  has  taken  the 
wraps  off  its  23  two-seater 
with  ihe  same  Intent 

Despite  the  competition,  Mr 
Wiedeking  is  hoping  the  Box- 
ster will  propel  the  company 
to  sales  of  around  DM3  billion 
in  the  next  financial  year.  Un- 
like tite  cars,  the  Porsche  boss 
may  lack  charisma.  But  if 
performance,  matches  his 
forecast,  shareholders  will 
find  little  to  grumble  about. 


Changing  gear  . . . Porsche’s  Boxster,  launched  at  the  Paris  Car  Show  last  month,  is 
aimed  at  what  for  this  marque  is  a downmarket  buyer  photograph;  gareth  watkjns 


Italy’s  restaurateurs 
identify  pasta  masters 


John  Glover  In  MHan 


ITALIAN  restaurants  are 
scattered  liberally 
around  the  world,  but 
they  are  not  always  tasty. 

The  reason,  according  to 
Ciao  Italia,  an  association 
of  Italian  restaurateurs,  is 
not  just  that  they  are  not  al- 
ways Italian  but  often  Turk- 
ish. Brazilian,  or  — horrors 
— English.  Compounding 
the  crime,  they  do  not  use 
properly  trained  personnel, 
do  not  offer  Italian  wine 
and  lack  that  special  Medi- 
terranean welcome. 

Ciao  Italia,  backed  by  Ita- 
ly's foreign  trade  office, 
ministry  of  agriculture  and 
fbodj  and  the  Italian  cui- 
sine and  wine  academies, 
plans  to  distinguish  the 
real  Italian  restaurants 
from  the  tikes.  The  means: 
a large  bronze  plaque. 

Just  as  DOC  Chianti  bails 


from  a limited  area  of  Tus- 
cany and  is  made  following 
certain  rules,  the  restau- 
rant displaying  the  plaque 
is  DOC  Italian. 

In  homage  to  ED  rules, 
there  is  no  need  actually  to 
be  Italian  to  win  certifica- 
tion. But  regulations  on 
staff  training,  ingredients, 
wine  and  welcome  are 
stringent.  Cooks  must  have 
an  Italian-equivalent  cook- 
ing qualification,  and  Ital- 
ian olive  oil,  cheese  and 
pasta  must  be  used  in  the 
dishes.  More  than  half  of 
the  wine  cellar  must  be 
Italian,  and  the  restaurant 
most  offer  Italian  cheese 
and  spirits  trolleys. 

Thanks  to  modem  com- 
munications and  the  Inter- 
net, no  excuses  for  failure 
to  observe  the  roles  will  be 
accepted.  Italian  cooks  can 
be  obtained  through  the 
association's  website 
(http//www.CiaoItalia.it). 


r«mU*wiijMk%nMa(Bo4Kak(ri  HNDbEr'WtMwai. 
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‘His  heart  is  in 
the  right  place. 
And  it  is  big. 

Big  as  a field  of 
cowflop.  Hang 
around  him,  you 
take  off  your 
shoes,  you  put 
on  boots.’ 


Bill  Clinton 
By  Norman  Mailer. 
A major  piece  of 
journalism. 


The  Observer 
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Ojgas  secures  £7  per  year  cut  for  households  as  Saga  Group  joins  the  fray  for  privatised  market 

British  Gas  puts  cap  on  bills 

breeds  new  bank 


Simon  Beawis  and 
Richard  MAn 

GAS  consumers 
were  yesterday  of- 
fered the  prospect 
of  a £7  cut  In 
annual  gas  bills  as 
industry  regulator  Clare  Spot- 
tiswoode  made  two  signifi- 
cant concessions  to  win  back- 
ing from  British  Gas  for  a 
new  regime  of  price  caps. 

The  agreement  in 'principle 
between  the  two  sides  will  see 
the  Industry  through  the  first 
two  years  of  full  competition 
in  the  domestic  market  from 
1938. 


Just  as  the  the  deal  was 
being  sealed,  the  Saga  Group 

— which  specialises  in  finan- 
cial services  and  holidays  for 
the  elderly  _ became  the  lat- 
est group  to  announce  plans 
to  enter  the  market 

With  19  million  domestic 
gas  consumers  up  for  grabs, 
increasing  numbers  of  com- 
panies' — many  with  no  previ- 
ous experience  of  the  market 

— are  considering  moving  in 
to  pick  up  customers. 

News  of  the  deal  with  Brit- 
ish Gas  came  in  a statement 
from  the  Office  of  Gas  Supply 
which  said  that  the  privatised 
group  would  be  forced  to 
restrict  price  rises  to  4 per 


cent  below  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion from  April  next  year. 

The  new  price  caps  apply  to 
British  Gas  Trading,  the  gas 
supply  business,  and  wQl  go 
ahead  if  they  remain  un- 
changed after  a month  of  in- 


dustry-wide consultation. 

By  contrast  British  Gas's 
fight  with  Ofgas  over  a simi- 
lar set  of  price  caps  fbr  its 
TransCo  pipelines  business 
has  been  referred  to  the  Mo- 
nopolies Commission. 

To  win  backing  from  the 
company,  Ms  Spotttswoode 
has  agreed  to  cut  the  duration 
of  the  new  price  regime  from 
five  years  to  three  — the  shor- 
test run  price  regime  the 


group  has  had  since  its  priva- 
tisation in  1986. 

She  has  also  softened  her 
stance  on  capping  individual 

tarillfe  fbr  different  types  oT  cus- 
tomer by  agreeing  to  keep  new 
controls  under  review.  But  she 
refused  to  meet  BG's  demands 
that  it  be  allowed  to  set  individ- 
ual tariffs  within  a broad  over- 
all price  cap. 

The  company's  worry  is 
that  It  will  be  left  with  a much 
higher  proportion  of  low  in- 
come customers  and  that  the 
new  regime  will  leave  it 
shouldering  much  higher 
costs  than  its  competitors. 

British  Gas  also  made  it  dear 
that  It  would  he  campaigning 


fbr  the  latest  price  controls  to 
be  the  last  it  has  to  endure.  A 
spokeswoman  pointed  out  that 
the  controls  would  not  apply  to 

competitors  and  that  the  ad- 
vent of  toll  competition  should 
end  the  need  fbr  stringent  price 
capping. 

Saga,  which  offers  holidays 
and  financial  services  to 
people  aged  SO  and  over,  said 
it  is  to  start  selling  gas  in  Jan- 
uary 1997  when  competitive 
trials  in  the  gas  market  are 
extended  to  include  more 
areas  in  the  South  of  England. 

Director  Simon  Waugh  said 
the  company  aimed  ulti- 
mately to  offer  its  4^  million 
customers  a service  up  to  IS 


per  cent  cheaper,  lopping  as 

much  aS  £100  Off  annual  gas 

bills,  which  are  often  much 
higher  fbr  the  elderly. 

Mr  Waugh  said:  “A  lot  of  \ 
people  over  50  are  on  fixed  In- 1 
comes.  With  Interest  rates 
dropping  quite  dramatically, 
they  are  feeling  the  pinch. 

This  wa$  an  obvious  way  to 

pass  on  savings  to  them.”  Alov  Dr, “ 1 
Sflgq,  which  has  an  annual  [ DlLimmSr 

turnover  of  £250  million  and 
has  already  entered  the  tele- 
phone market  with  US  group 
WorldCom,  said  it  entered 
talks  with  a leading  gas  sup- 
plier after  research  showed  a 
strong  demand  for  cheaper 
utility  services. 


KESDNER  Bank's  deci- 
sion, hard  on  the  heels 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARC  HILL 


Buckfhst  director  Jonathan  Deacon  surveys  the  waterway  that  feeds  the  Devonshire  abbey's  hydro-electric  generators 

Power  company  gambles  on  green  premium 


PAUL  BROWN  charts  environmentally 
friendly  switch  by  electric  supplier 


A NEW 
ZA  comps 
i agreen 


NEW  electricity  supply 
, company  is  gambling  on 
miners  being 
prepared  to  bay  premium 
prices  for  power  from  renew- 
able sources. 

Repeated  surveys  show  that 
up  to  one  in  five  people  are 
prepared  to  subsidise  envi- 
ronmentally benign  forms  of 
energy  — so  the  Green  Elec- 
tron Company  is  setting  up  a 
scheme  to  provide  1L 


Buyers  warned 
to  be  wary  of 
shares  offered 
on  Internet 

Mat  Tran  In  New  Yoric 


Investors  hoping  to  cash 
in  on  tips  over  the  Inter- 
net do  so  at  their  peril-  That 
was  the  message  from  the 
Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  as  it  ordered  a 
freeze  on  the  assets  of  Sys- 
tems of  Excellence,  a maker 
of  video  tele-conferencing 
equipment,  for  allegedly 
manipulating  its  share 
price  via  the  Internet. 

According  to  the  SEC, 
Systems  of  Excellence, 

known  u SEXI  because  of 

its  stock,  ticker  symbol,  was 
involved  in  a classic  “pump 
and  dump"  scheme, 
whereby  company  injure 
pump  up  the  share  price  of 
a company  and  then  dump 
the  shares  on  an  unsuspect- 

“T^Newkirfc  l?JtCtsEcf 

enforcement  at  the i sec, 
said-  “We’re  monitoring 
tSs  iand  of  fraud  on  the  In- 
ternet but  it’s  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  lightning  speed 
information  if  sprMtL 

The  SEC 

that  Systems  of  Excellence 
colluded  with  an 
newsletter  called  SGA 

Goldstar,  which  wa*  dis- 
tributed over  the  luteraet, 
to  boost  Sp^  tavestag. 
In  return  for  touting  sm, 

M^sletter  wrtterer«*ijed 

300.000  shares  to  thecom- 
pany.  As  a result  of  the 
“massive  market 
La tion’'  top  offiffl18 
two  firms  allegedly  made  d- 
Jegaiproceeds  of  more  than 
$10  million  (£6  million). 


Backed  by  South  West  Elec- 
tricity (Sweb)  and  Sidney  C 
Banks,  agricultural  mer- 
chants. the  company  has  al- 
ready begun  producing 
"green  power”  and  Is  selling 
it  to  Stroud  Council  as  an  ex- 
periment to  see  if  the  scheme 
works.  When  the  electricity 
market  Is  liberalised  in  1998 
the  company  will  be  offering 
all  consumers  the  option, 
some  small  scale  hydro- 


Names  are 
kept  waiting 
for  £570m 
IIS  pay-out 


electricity  schemes  are  al- 
ready operating,  including 
one  by  the  monks  of  Buekfest 
Abbey  In  Devon  and  another 
at  an  old  cotton  mill  in  Derby- 
shire’s Derwent  Valley. 

Eventually  the  scheme  will 
include  all  forms  of  renewa- 
bles, such  as  wind  power,  gas 
from  landfill  sites  and  biogas 
from  pig  farms  and  other 
agricultural  slurry. 

The  World  Wide  Fund  for 
Nature  has  agreed  to  monitor 
the  project  both  to  verify  the 
sources  of  electricity  are  gen- 
uinely green  and  renewable, 
and  to  check  that  the  com- 


pany only  uses  power  from 
renewable  sources.  As-Marl- 
lyn  McKenzie-Hedger  from 
WWF  put  it  “Consumers  will 
want  to  be  sure  that  the  com- 
pany Is  not  passing  off  elec- 
tricity from  fossil  fuel  sources 
as  green  and  charging  them 
premium  prices.” 

The  exact  size  of  the  pre- 
mium price  is  yet  to  be  de- 
cided and  Green  Electron 
spokesman  Nigel  Vmey  pre- 
fers to  put  it  as  “about  20p  a 
day”.  In  reality  this  adds  up 
to  about  15  per  cent  extra  an 
prices,  50  per  cent  more  than 
the  levy  placed  on  consumers 


to  support  the  nuclear  indus- 
try 10  years  ago. 

However,  the  company 
hopes  that  as  renewables  be- 
come cheaper  the  price  will 
go  down,  eventually  to  reach 
parity  with  fossil  fuels. 

Mr  Viney  said:  “Surveys 
show  that  4 to  5 per  cent  of  | 
consumer#  seem  prepared  to 
pay  such  premium  prices. 
Whether  they  are  in  real  life 
is  the  gamble  we  are  talcing, 
hut  potentially  it  is  a big  mar- 
ket With  WWF  on  board  we 
will  have  the  credibility  we 
need  to  show  the  consumer 
we  are  really  green." 


Northern 
Electric 
predator 
adds  to 
its  stake 


Simon  Beavts 
Industrial  Editor 

US  venture  bidding 
for  Northern  Electric, 
GE  Energy,  last  night 
took  its  stake  In  the  regional 
electricity  company  to  near 
the  29.9  per  cent  limit  allowed 
under  takeover  rules,  but  still 
felled  to  drag  Northern's  be- 
sieged board  into  talks. 

David  Morris,  the  Northern 
nhairman,  insisted  that  the 
630p  a share  offer,  which  val- 
ues the  company  at  £650  mil- 
lion, was  too  low  to  make  dis- 
cussions with  the  US 
predators  worth wHe.  “There 
is  nothing  to  talk  about  at  this 
price,”  he  said. 

The  group  regretted  specu- 
lation in  the  City  that  the  bid, 
and  a possible  offer  for  East 
Midlands  from  US  group  Do- 
minion Resources,  would  be 
blocked  by  the  Government 
— which  had  depressed 
shares  and  allowed  CE  Ener- 
gy to  build  up  a powerful 
stake.  Northern's  shares  fell  a 
further  I9p  to  603p  yesterday. 

CE  Energy,  which  Is  70  per 
cent  owned  by  CalEnergy  of 
Nebraska  and  30  per  cent  by 
the  construction  firm  Peter 
Kiewit  added  another  2Ja  per 
cent  to  its  stakeholding  yes- 
terday taking  its  overall  hold- 
ing to  29.45  per  cent 
It  cannot  move  further 
until  the  bid  has  been  given 
the  all-clear.  Notwithstanding 
this  temporary  ceasefire, 
there  Is  a widespread  feeling 
in  the  City  that  Northern 
feces  a tough  battle  to  remain 
Independent 
Meanwhile,  Dominion 
Resources  was- thought  yes- 
terday to  be  considering  a for- 
mal bid  for  East  Midlands. 
The  US  company,  which  was 
forced  to  admit  this  week  that 
it  had  in  mind  an  offer  at 
around  608p  a share,  is  un- 
likely to  decide  its  next  step 
before  Monday. 

East  Midlands  has  said  that 
a bid  pitched  at  this  level, 
worth  the  equivalent  of 
£L2  billion,  would  be  too  low 
and  should  be  rejected. 


or  BZW,  to  re-group  its 
nmd  management  businesses 
under  a common  brand  in 
San  Francisco  (first  reported 
in  yesterday's  Guardian) 

highlights  the  phanrHnp  shape 

of  global  finance. 

The  concept  of  banks  which 
do  everything,  from  Interna- 
tional retail  banking  to  global 
fond  management  Is  weaken- 
ing as  individual  institutions 
choose  to  go  their  own  way. 

At  Dresdner  in  the  US, 
Kteinwort  Benson  and  Thorn- 
ton (which  Includes  Hong 
Kong)  fund  management 
arms  are  being  put  under  the 
RCM  Capital  Management 
umbrella.  Probably  no  bad 
thing  following  Klein  wort's 
embarrassment  with  the 
underperforming  Kepit  (its 
private  European  investment 
trust)  and  the  dispute  over 
sacked  fund  manager  Mark 
Horn. 

In  the  UK.  Lloyds  Bank  has 
moved  decisively  in  fevour  of 
consumer  / bancassurance; 
Midland  is  part  of  a huge 
global  retail  banking  network 
in  HSBC;  and  Barclays  has 
been  making  the  big  push 
into  fund  management 

Meanwhile,  NatWest’s 
strategy  has  been  somewhat 
less  defined.  Indeed,  its  recent 
push  into  investment  bank- 
ing, through  the  acquisition 
of  Hambro  Magan.  in  addition 
to  Gleacher  and  Gartmore, 
has  been  sceptically  received. 
Partly,  perhaps,  because  it 
seems  rather  late  in  the  game 
and  comes  on  the  back  of  its 
problems,  now  well  behind  It 
in  the  US  retail  market  — 
where  its  departure  looks 
wise. 

Having  put  investment 

hanking  building  blocks  in 

place,  NatWest  believes  it  bas 
probably  bought  enough  In 
terms  of  brands  and  skills 
(such  as  the  Gleacher-in 
spired  securitisation  move) 
and  will  now  confine  expan- 
sion to  key  personnel 
NatWest  would  also  like  to 
project  its  brand  more 
strongly  in  the  bancassurance 
market  Its  vehicle  for  this, 
NatWest  Life,  has  been  sty- 
mied by  its  partner  Clerical 
General  falling  under  the 
ownership  of  the  Halifax.  The 
NatWest  relationship  with 
Clerical  will  need  to  be 
untangled. 

As  a result  NatWest  like 
several  other  players  in  the 
financial  services  market  is 
looking  for  a mutual  insurer 
— with  a good  Independent  fi- 
nancial adviser  distribution 
channel  — to  strengthen  its 
life,  pension  and  fund  man- 
agement businesses. 

Norwich  Union,  heading  for 
PLC  status,  may  be  too  big  a 
bite.  But  there  are  growth 
strained  life  assurers,  like 
Equitable  Life  and  Friends 
Provident  which  could  be- 
come targets. 


Crockett’s  coup 


Ian  Kina 


LLOYD’S  of  London  admit- 
ted yesterday  that 
£570  million  in  payments  to 
11,600  Names  — representing 
their  share  of  the  insurance 
market's  profits  in  1993  — 
will  be  delayed  until  early 
next  month. 

The  funds  are  dollar-de- 
nnminated  profits  on  Ameri- 
can business,  held  in  New 
York  trust  foods  maintained 


by  Lloyd's,  which  now  does 
two-thirds  of  its  business  in 
the  US. 

However,  all  withdrawals 
from  the  fund  by  Lloyd's  must 
be  cleared  by  New  York's  in- 
surance commissioner,  who 

requires  that  such  profits  be 
distributed  to  individual 
Names  rather  than  through 
Lloyd's  syndicates  or  mem- 
bers' agents. 

Lloyd’s  has  bad  to  give  the 
commissioner  details  of  each 
Name  involved  , and  the  pro- 
cess is  not  expected  to  be  com- 
plete before  the  end  of  the 
month.  _ 

The  Names,  who  normally 
receive  such  payments  dur- 
ing the  summer,  have  become 
{•nrcppneingly  'agitated  at  the 
delay  and  many  have  already 
contacted  Lloyd's-  

Bill  Hewes,  finance  director 
of  Lloyd's,  said:  ‘It’s  only 
human  nature  that  members 
are  keen  to  get  their  sur- 
pluses as  soon  as  possible  — 
it  wfll  be  the  first  they  have 
received  for  a couple  of  yrars, 
and  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
they -should  be  knocking  on 
the  door.” 


Unilever  beats  summer  blues  E 


Ian  King 


NILEVER  overcame 
poor  summer  sales  of 
Ice  cream  and  the  BSE 
crisis  to  announce  yesterday 
a 5 per  cent  jump  to  £828  mil- 
lion in  third  quarter  pre-tax 
profits. 

The  figures,  which  bring 
pre-tax  profits  for  the  . first 
nine  .months  of  the  year  to 
£15  billion,  surpassed  fore- 
casts by  most  City  analysts 
and  sent  shares  In  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  consumer  goods  con- 
glomerate up  75p  to  1360p. 

Unilever  — whose  1,000- 
plus  brands  Include  Birds  Eye 


frozen  food,  Oxo,  Pond’s  cold 
cream.  Batchelor’s  soup,  PG 
Tips  tea.  Magnum  ice  cream 
and  Persil  detergent  — said 
sales  had  been  particularly 
strong  in  emerging  markets 
such  as  China  and  India. 

Despite  the  poor  summer 
weather’s  effect  on  ice  cream 
sales,  Unilever  insisted  that 
its  market  share  remained 


strong,  while  profits  else- 
where in  Europe  also  im- 
proved, including  frozen  food, 
where  the  group  was  hit  ear- 
lier this  year  by  the  BSE 
scare. 

In  the  US,  profits  remained 
the  same  as  last  year  despite 
an  18  per  cent  junto  in  sales. 


mainly  doe  to  higher  spend- 
ing on  advertising. 

At  the  same  time,  nine 
month  profits  in  Unilever’s 
Latin  American,  operations 
jumped  from  £199  million  in 
1995  to  £257  million,  boosted 
by  stronger  sales  In  Brazil, 
Argentina  and  Chile. 

The  figures  will  be  seen  as  a 
boost  for  Unilever's  new 
chairman,  NlaH  FitzGerald, 
who  assumed  control  of  the 
group  In  September  and  who 
is  expected  to  preside  over  a 
wide-ranging  shake-up  of  Its 
sprawling  portfolio  of  brands. 

Meanwhile,  analysts 
pointed  out  how  favourably 
Unilever's  performance  com- 


VENTS  at  the  Bank  for 
International  Settle- 
ments have  dented  its 
exclusive  image  as  a cosy 
coterie  of  central  bankers. 

First,  there  was  the  deci- 
sion In  September  to  widen 
the  BIS's  membership  to  give 
a greater  voice  to  the  larger 
emerging  market  economies, 
including  India  and  China  as 
well  as  those  in  the  Pacific  — - 


pared  with  that  of  its  bitter 
rival,  the  US  group  Proctor  & 

Gamble.  They  said  that  with 
Unilever  having  spent  more 
on  marketing  for  its  cosmet- 
ics brands,  which  include  Cal- 
vin Klein  perfome.  the  fourth 
quarter  was  also  likely  to 
show  an  Improvement  on 
1995*5  performance. 

David  Lang,  of  broker  Hen-  News,  in  brief 
derson  Crosthwaite,  said:  "1 1 
had  gritted  myself  for  some- 
thing rather  unpleasant,  but  Bank  supports 
rfs  turned  out  very  weJL 

There  is  a lot  of  momentum  in  joblOSS  SUIYCy 
Unilever,  and  that  Is  even  be-  * 


like  Singapore,  Hong  Kong 
and  Korea  — which  bold  an 
increasing  volume  of  the 
world's  currency  reserves. 

Bringing  these  central 
banks  inside  the  BIS,  an  Ini- 
tiative launched  by  its  gen- 
eral manager  Andrew  Crock- 
ett, both  recognises  their 
Increasing  global  role,  as  well 
as  contributing  to  financial 
stability.  It  Is  easier  to  per- 
ceive cooperation  between 
say  the  UK  and  Singapore, 
over,  for  Instance.  Barings, 
than  it  would  when  Singapore 
was  outside  the  kirk. 

This,  however,  does  not 
deal  with  the  Jurisdictional 
problems  of  banking  supervi- 
sion. The  prudential  regula- 
tion of  derivatives  and  other 
new  risk  on  the  financial 
markets  has  been  made  far 
more  difficult  by  the  blurring 
of  distinctions  between  finan- 
cial services  groups. 

In  Britain,  it  may  soon  be 
the  case  that  UK  financial 
markets  will  be  dominated  by 
three  bancassurance  groups, 
defying  the  boundaries  be- 
tween banks  and  insurance 
companies.  Barings  provides 
an  acute  example  of  a bank  In 
name  which  was  in  reality  a 
securities  firm,  with  a differ- 
ent set  of  supervisors. 

The  strategy  of  Mr  Crockett 
on  this  Is  to  bring  the  regula- 
tors of  these  two  sectors 
within  the  Basle  system.  He 
quietly  has  scored  a success 
by  persuading  the  global  reg- 
ulator, the  International 
Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners,  to  move  Its 
headquarters  to  BIS. 

But  having  the  Insurance 
regulator  under  the  same  roof 
means  that  the  supervisory 
arrangements  for  the  banks, 
based  on  their  own  risk  value 
models,  will  more  easily 
apply  to  bancassurers. 

The  gaping  hole  In  the 
Basle  structure  remains  the 
fierce  independence  of  the  In- 
ternational Organisation  of 
Securities  Commissions 
(IOSCO)  which  has  been  slow 
in  responding  to  Basle  edicts 
and  has  thus  far  resisted  In- 
centives to  come  under  the 
BIS  rubric. 

Behind  the  resistance  is  the 
long-running  turf  battle,  par- 
ticularly In  the  United  States, 
between  the  securities  regula- 
tor, the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission,  and  the  banking 
regulators,  including  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  a bouse  like  JP  Mor- 
gan is  now.  through  its  huge 
derivative  volumes  of  $3,447 
billion  (£2^98  billion)  Is  as 
much  an  investment  bank  as 
a commercial  bank. 

Mr  Crockett,  by  all  ac- 
counts, is  confident  that 
IOSCO  can  eventually  be 
brought  to  the  Basle  table- 
When  that  happens,  there  will 
be  a great  deal  more  confi- 
dence that  efforts  to  limit 
global  systemic  risk  are 
finally  progressing. 


Chelsea  gossip 


V* 


LATILITY  of  the 
shares  In  Vil- 

lage has  beat  extraordi- 
nary since  Matthew  Har- 
ding’s death.  This  week  saw 
them  fell  sharply  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Peter  Middleton  of 
Salomon  Brothers  and  then 
soar  on  news  of  the  signing  of 
Gianfranco  Zola  and  specula- 
tion that  the  Harding  shares, 
now  held  by  trustees,  are  to 
be  sold. 

Market  speculation  centres 
on  the  possibility  that  Mr 
Mlddletoq,  with  bis  access  to 
City  funding,  will  go  for  the 
Harding  stake,  using  it  as  a 
lever  to  begin  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  club  into  the  next 
Manchester  United.  A good 
thought.  But,  to  arrive  at  that 
point,  any  buyer  will  still 
need  the  beating  of  mercurial 
rhnlrman  Ken  Bates. 


fore  the  effects  of  the  manage- 
ment reorganisation  which 
began  in  September.” 


Demise  of  .career  ladder  ‘hitting  staff  morale’ 


Delayering  craze 
fuels  insecurity 
at  work,  reports 
Richard  Thomas 


I HE 
I agw 
I layi 


ehrly-19906  man- 
agement craze  for  "de- 
layering” firms  has 
blocked  upward  career  mo- 
bility and  left  staff  demor- 
alised and  insecure,  accord- 
ing to  a report  to  be 
published  next  week. 

As  companies  struggled 
to  ride  out  the  last  reces- 
sion by  stripping  out  white 
collar  grades,  traditional 
routes  to  the  top  were 
wiped  out  and  replaced  by 
broad  pay  bands,  and  per- 
formance-related pay,  the 
Industrial  Society  says. 


In  a paper  passed  to  the 
Guardian,  the  society  says 
that  in  place  of  regular  ap- 
plications for  more  senior 
posts,  workers  in  “flat  hier- 
archies” must  now  undergo 
regular  job  appraisals  in 
their  existing  posts. 

The  research,  entitled 
Managing  Best  Practice  — 
Job  Evaluation,  shows  that 
53  per  cent  of  businesses 
have  formal  job  evaluation 
procedures  and  that  half  of 
these  schemes  have  been 
set  up  in  the  last  five  years. 

Stefan  Stem,  a spokes- 
man for  the  society,  said  a 
wholesale  shift  from  rigid 
job  ladders  to  an  Individ- 
ualistic model  of  assess- 
ment could  be  damaging  to 
the  mind-set  of  the  work- 
force. "There  seems  to  be  a 
natural  human  instinct 
that  needs  the  sense  of  pro- 


jCiffte/Q'ilk- 


gress  that  'promotion* 
brings,”  he  said. 

The  society's  data  also 
shows  that  top-level  man- 
agers have  established 


tight  control  over  the  speed 
of  an  employee’s  progress 
through  their  firm.  Draw- 
ing on  a new  survey  of  530 
British  firms,  the  paper 
shows  that  employees  are 
able  to  bid  for  their  own  ad- 
vancement in  fewer  than 
half  the  Anna  contacted. 

Many  companies  also  fail 
folly  to  inform  their  staff 
about  the  process  by  which 
performance  is  ranked  — 
with  only  a quarter  of  res- 
pondents saying  there  was 
complete  disclosure  of  the 
evaluation  mechanism. 

With  job  insecurity 
remaining  high  despite  fall- 
ing unemployment,  the  so- 
ciety's research  suggests 
that  the  lack  of  any  pros- 
pect of  an  upwards  move 
could  be  offeetting  the  posi- 
tive effects  of  a reduced 
risk  of  redundancy. 


The  Government  acted 
against  the  advice  of  both  the 
Rank  of  England  and  Institute 
of  Directors  to  block  plans  for 
a new  survey-based  measure 

of  unemployment, 
to  the  November  edition 
Labour  Market  Trends. 

The  Bank  said  a new  inter- 
nationally consistent  mea- 
sure would  have  provided  a 

useful  guide  to  the  state  of  the 
labour  market  and  improved 
decisions  on  monetary  policy. 
The  Government  announced 
last  month  that  proposals  for 
a fresh  yardstick  would  not 
be  implemented,  because  cf 
the  £8  million  price  tag. 

Kleinwort  reshuffled 

Dresdner  Bank,  German 
owner  of  merchant  bank 
Kleinwort  Benson,  unveiled  a 
radical  restructur  ing,  creating 
a new  global  asset  manage- 
ment company  with  managed 
funds  of  more  than  £30  billion 
— as  predicted  by  the  Guard- 
ian. The  new  company  will  In- 
corporate the  Institutional 
management  businesses  of 
Kleinwort  Benson  Investment 
Management,  Thornton 
Group  and  San  Francisco- 
based  RCM  Capital  Manage- 


ment KB1M  insiders  fear  the 
move  may  presage  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Kleinwort 
name  as  a fond  manager. 

Finance  chief  fined 

The  head  of  a Birmingham- 
based  corporate  finance  firm 
was  yesterday  fined  £17,500 
and  ordered  to  pay  costs  of 
£4,300  by  the  Securities  and 
Futures  Authority  In  connec- 
tion with  a share  placing  In 

July  1994.  The  SFA.  said  John 

Searson.  senior  executive  offi- 
cer of  Brook  Corporate  Fi- 
nance, allowed  the  £L2  mil- 
lion placing  to  go  ahead,  even 
though  be  was  £700,000  short 
of  the  required  amount 

Spy  charges  'imminent1 

A lawyer  representing  Volks- 
wagen executive  Jose  Ignacio 
Lopez  de  Arriortua  said  he  ex- 
pected German  prosecutors  to 
file  industrial  spying  charges 
against  hw  client  by  the  end 
of  November. 

Clarke  chooses  Bootle 

Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke 
has  invited  Roger  Bootle, 
chief  economist  at  HSBC 
Holdings,  to  become  a mem- 
ber of  his  panel  of  Indepen- 
dent economic  forecasters, 
replacing  Professor  Patrick 
Mlnford,  whose  appointment 
expires  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
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Cheap  petrol  could  backfire  on  motorist 
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Oil’s  not  well 
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Souran  Wood  Mackenzie 

Price  war  is  changing 
face  of  the  forecourt 
and  bringing  ruin  to  - 
independent  garages 

Report:  Celia  Weston  and  Chris  Barrie 


Ai 


S MOTORISTS 
queue  to  £01  their 
tanka  this  weekend 
they  may  fear  the 
Chancellor’s  inten- 
tions. The  Government  has 
pursued  a policy  of  increasing 
tax  on  petrol  for  four  years. 
But  what  motorists  should 
really  fear  is  the  Call-out  from 
the  most  vicious  price  war  in 
years. 

Oil  prices  are  rising.  With 
unprecedented  competition 
on  the  petrol  station  fore- 
court, oil  companies  and  their 
retailers  are  faring  a savage 
squeeze  on  profit  margins. 
Cash  is  haemorrhaging  with 
every  tankful  of  petrol  sold,  to 
an  extent  that  worries  even 
the  biggest  oil  companies.  For 
smaller  groups  and  private 
garages  bankruptcy  looms. 

The  industry’s  problems 
are  made  worse  by  the  suc- 
cess of  supermarkets  in  sell- 
ing petrol  and  the  economics 
of  Europe's  refineries.  Refin- 
eries work  most  efficiency  at 
full  capacity,  but  there  is  lit- 
tle chance  of  that,  given  that 


there  are  too  many.  Two  of 
the  largest  players.  Shell  and 
British  Petroleum,  show  only 
a 9 per  cent  return  on  their 
downstream  activities,  com- 
pared with  up  to  IS  per  cent 
on  upstream  operations. 

To  rub  salt  into  the  wounds, 
the  supermarkets  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  disarray  by 
buying  surplus  petrol  from 
the  refineries  to  sell  cheaply, 
in  many  caw?  undercutting 
the  prices  offered  by  those 
very  oil  companies. 

Bruce  Fetter,  director  of  the 
Petrol  Retailers  Association, 
Cal^iiatpg  that  half  off  all  fbur- 
star  petrol  sold  between  April 
and  August  — when  the  price 
war  was  at  its  height  — .was  at 
below  cost  price.  He  says: 
"Only  the  richest  companies 
nan  afford  to  go  on  doing  this." 

In  fact,  even  the  richest  are 
being  forced  to  staunch  their 
losses  by  merging  operations, 
cutting  costs  and  seeking 
economies  of  scale.  BP  and 
Mobil  set  the  pace  by  agree- 
ing a £3.2  billion  deal  to 
merge  their  refining  and  mar- 


You  could  be  sure  of  Shell.  Now  you’re  more  and  more  likely  to  be  buying  petrol  from  a supermarket  chain 
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hating  assets  across  Europe. 
An  announcement  is  expected 
any  day  on  a similar  move  in 
the  US  by  Shell  and  Texaco. 
This  week.  Elf,  Gulf  and 
Murco  unveiled  a three-way 
merger  aimed  at  cutting 
£50  million  off  refining  costs. 

These  three  are  small  play- 
ers, but  the  merger  wQl  se- 
cure the  new  group  8 per  cent 
of  the  market,  making  it  the 
fourth-largest  downstream 
player,  after  Esso,  the 
recently  combined  operations 
of  BP  and  Mobil,  and  Shell. 

The  mergers  will  leave 


many  oil  company  managers 
with  the  taste  of  ash  in  their 
mouths.  Having  spent  heavily 
to  promote  and  defend  their 
brands,  they  are  now  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  some  of 
those  brands  disappearing. 

But  for  industry  watchers, 
such  as  Mr  Petter,  the  future 
is  far  worse  than  the  disap- 
pearance of  a few  well-known 
names.  Warning  that  huge 
numbers  of  independent 
garages  will  disappear,  he 
forecasts  that  whole  regions 
will  be  left  without  adequate 
outlets.  The  market  share  of 
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the  independents  has  already 
halved  to!5  per  cent,  he  says. 

He  also  warns  that,  once 
the  independent  garage  has 
been  pushed  out  of  business, 
the  oil  groups  win  use  their 
grip  on  the  market  to  push  up 
prices.  Because  excess  refin- 
ing capacity  will  have  been 
cut  by  then,  the  supermarkets 
will  have  to  do  likewise. 

The  AA,  the  motorists 
organisation,  agrees  that  the 
threat  to  rural  supplies  is  real 
but  disagrees  about  the  dan 
gers  of  price  manipulation. 

Allegations  that  the  big  oil 
mmpanies  operate  what  is  tan- 
tamount to  a cartel  in  petrol 
retailing  have  been  Investi- 
gated by  the  Office  of  Fair 
Trading,  the  Monopolies  and 
Mergers  Commission,  and 
more  recently  the  trade  and  In- 
dustry select  committee.  The 
MPs  called  for  the  OFT  to  be 
given-greater  powers  to  scruti- 
nise the  situation,  but  drew 
bade  from  saying  competition 
was  seriously  threatened. 
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OME  support  for  Mr 
Petter's  views 
comes  from  the  oil 
industry  analysts  at 
Wood  Mackenzie. 
Having  analysed  the  Murco- 
Gulf-Elf  deal,  they  acknowl- 
edge that  the  savings  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  as 
lower  prices  in  the  short 
term.  In  the  longer  term,  sup- 
ply will  be  concentrated  in 
fewer  corporate  hands. 

Bruce  Madhrlane  of  Wood- 
mac  says:  “This  is  the  sort  of 
consolidation  in  the  UK  mar, 
ket  that  we  are  likely  to  see 
more  of  in  the  ftrture,  given 
the  highly  competitive  market 
environment  precipitated  by 
Price  Watch  [Esso's  cut-price 
campaign].  This  probably  does 
mean  the  closure  of  some  in- 
dependent retail  sites." 

The  changes  to  petrol  retail- 
ing go  for  beyond  price.  In  the 
past  five  years,  the  oil  majors 
have  abandoned  years  of  mar- 
keting tradition.  Instead  of 
trying  to  make  the  sale  of  pet- 
rol exciting  by  draping 
stations  in  motor-sport  adver- 
tisements. marketing  depart- 
ments are  offering  a “retail  ex- 
perience” — developing 
convenience  stores  open  24 
hours  a day. 

Richard  Ford,  executive 
creative  director  at  Landor 
Associates  and  an  authority 
on  petrol  retailing,  says  pet- 
rol stations  aim  to  mafes  a 
third  of  their  revenue  from 
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Instead  of  trying 
to  make  the  sale 
of  petrol 
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draping  stations 
in  motor-sport 
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offering  a ‘retail 
experience’  — 
developing 
convenience 
stores 


petrol,  a third  from  other  car- 
related  activities  such  as  a 
car  wash,  and  a third  from 
other  products.  The  aim  is  to 
cut  the  Importance  of  petrol 
purchase  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
reason  for  making  the  jour- 
ney to  the  station. 

The  strategy  is  more  than  an 
admission  that  the  super 
markets  have  taught  the  oil 
companies  a lesson  in  selling 
their  own  product,  although 
Salnsbury.  Tesco  and  the 
others  have  takpn  their  market 
share  from  6 per  cent  to  21  per 
cent  since  the  beginning  of  the 
decade.  Demand  for  petrol  is 
falling  with  fhel  efficiency. 
Cars  go  a third  further  on  a 
gallon  than  22  years  ago. 

The  switch  in  strategy  is 
driving  oil  companies  to  join 
forces  with  retailers.  BP  and 
Safeway  intend  to  spend 
£100  million  on  100  commu- 
nity stores  at  BP/Mobil  sites. 

According  to  Mr  Ford,  oD 
companies  are  redesigning 
their  stations  to  present  a 
gentler,  softer  image.  Better 
lighting,  more  comfortable 
surroundings,  more  parking 
space  are  priorities.  The  goals 
are  echoed  in  brand  advertis- 
ing. The  tiger  in  your  fank  hag 
been  transformed  from  the 
promise  of  masculine  high 
performance  and  staying 
power  into  a.  suggestion  of 
family  values  — mother  and 
cubs  — and  a snow-white  en- 
vironment. “It  sanitises 
otherwise  dirty  image,1 
Mr  Ford. 

But  no  amount  of  sanitising 
will  protect  motorists  from 
having  to  pay  more  for  petrol 
when  the  independents  have 
been  squeezed  out. 
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Highland  costs 
fuel  resentment 


Sarah  Ryle 


BTROLis  as  much  of  a 
talking  point  as  the 
weather  in  the  Scottish 
Highiaiub.  The  inhabitants 
know  exactly  how  much  it 
costs,  and  how  much 
cheaper  it  is  elsewhere. 

They  are  280,000  people, 
spread  over  an  area  the  sfoe 
of  Belgium,  who  mostly  live 
in  villages  or  in  Thurso  and 
Wick,  the  northernmost 
towns  on  the  British  main- 
land. For  many,  public 
transport  is  not  an  option. 

‘Tetrol  is  the  life  blood  of 
this  region."  said  Thurso's 
deputy  provost,  Falconer 
Waters.  “Families  depend 
on  their  cars  for  survival 
and  the  petrol  prices  can 
add  20  per  cent  to  their 
costs.  We  could  be  talking 
about  an  economically 
driven  clearance  of  the 
Highlands  and  we’ve  al- 
ready suffered  one  of  those 
last  century.” 

He  is  cynical  about  com- 
petition in  the  Thurso  area, 
which  has  three  stations 
owned  by  Esso.  BP  and 
Shell  but  no  longer  any  in- 
dependents. 

“Two  of  the  garages  get 
their  petrol  from  the  same 
tanker  and  the  third  gets  it 
from  a wholesaler  in  Scrab- 


ster  but  It  is  no  cheaper.  1 
am  not  saying  that  there  is 
a cartel,  but  the  prices  seem 
to  move  together  and  it  is 
the  big  boys  who  used  to 
supply  the  independents 
who  would  be  nekt  to  a post 
office  or  grocers.” 

As  vice-chairman  of  the 
Highlands’  economic  devel- 
opment committee.  Coun- 
cillor Waters  is  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  higher 
petrol  prices  on  Invest- 
ment and  tourism. 

“Petrol  can  be  10  pence 
cheaper  in  Inverness, 
which  is  our  nearest  main- 
land urban  area.  But  it  is  a 
three-hour  drive  away.  It  Is 
63.9p  in  Thurso  but  it  has 
gone  up  to  70p  in  the  last 
few  months  in  parts  of 
north  Sutherland. 

“It  is  in  the  high  50s  in 
Inverness.  We  are  told  that 
this  is  because  of  distribu- 
tion costs,  but  they  bring 
the  damn  stuff  ashore  100 
miles  away.  We  don’t  agree 
with  that  argument  any- 
way, because  a bottle  of 
whisky  costs  the  same  in 
London  as  it  does  in  Invert 
ness.  The  supermarkets  in 
Thurso  sell  rood  at  pretty 
much  the  same  prices  as 
they  do  in  central  Scotland, 
so  Hie  filling  station  at  the 
Cooperative  should  be  able 
to  manage  it  with  petrol." 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8279 


Solution  Nob  8278 


Across  _ 

1 List  of  those  entitled  to 
vote  (9.4) 

8 (see  7) 

9 Stupid,  coarse  (5) 

I 0 Baptismal  bowl  (4} 

II  Powerless  (8) 

13  German  songs  (6) 

14  To  the  rear  of  the  boat  (6) 
17  Obtained  by  intimidation 

(S) 

19  Tower  for  storing  grain  (4) 

21  Girl  — kind  of  green  (5) 

22  Inspect  (7) 


24  Dior,  for  instance  (5.8) 

Down 

1 Samuel's  teacher  (3) 

2 Stretch  (7) 

3 Sweet?— sourt (4) 

4 Carry  on  again  (6) 

9 Team  ban  game  with 
hooked  stick  (8) 

9 Egg-shaped  (5) 

7,8  Famous  Brando  film 
(4,5,2 ,5) 

10  A l ie  (9] 

12  Intrepid  (8) 


is  Issue  of  book  or  paper  (7) 
16  Erase  (6) 

18  Double  (5) 

20  Cab  (4) 

23  Stray  (3) 
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Linda  McCartney  writes  an  exclusive  account 
of  the  art  and  artlessness  of  her  photography 
as  she  launches  her  latest  book  of  pictures 


Y PASSION  for  pho- 
tography began 
when  I was  living  in 
Arizona  in  the  early 
sixties  and  I went  to 
a night  class.  1 didn't  really  know 
much  about  it;  it  was  a once-a- 
week  class  in  photography  and 
they  were  already  half-way 
through  the  course. 

There  were  only  three  other  peo- 
ple in  this  room  and  me  and  my 
friend  who  asked  me  along.  The 
classroom  was  full  of  all  these 
open  books  of  the  photography  of 
Walker  Evans,  Dorothea  Lange 
and  Edward  Weston,  all  these  won- 
derful photographs.  I looked  and  I 
was  inspired. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour  the 
teacher  said  "All  right  people  . . . 
“take  your  roll  of  film  and  I’ll  see 
you  next  week."  So  I went  up  to 
her  and  said  T don’t  have  a camera 
and  I don’t  know  how  to  take  a pic- 
ture.” And  she  said  “Well,  borrow 


a camera  and  take  pictures”.  So 
that’s  how  it  all  began  and  to  this 
day  I don’t  know  about  the 
mechanics  of  photography 

People  have  asked  me  if  Td  like 
to  know  the  technical  side.  I think 
I would  have  liked  to  have  learnt 
more  about  how  to  create  a picture 
artificially  — but  that  would  have 
made  me  miss  the  moment.  Click- 
ing at  the  moment  and  being  at  a 
place  that  stimulates  you  for  that 
moment  is  really  what  it’s  all 
about  for  me. 

There  were  other  influences  on 
my  work.  When  I was  growing  up 
ha  the  fifties,  we  used  to  go  up  to 
Cape  Cod  in  the  summer  and  my 
mother  and  father  were  very  good 
friends  with  a lot  of  abstract 
expressionist  painters  like  Franz 
Kline  and  Willem  De  Kooning.  So 
I'd  go  to  their  houses  at  the  end  of 
Cape  Cod,  in  Providence  Ttown. 
and  Td  see  this  sort  of  peasanty 
style  of  living  they  had.  Tbere’d  be 


My  Love,  1984 ...  Paul 
McCartney  in  the  mirror 

strings  of  onions  hanging  up  in 
the  kitchen,  very  basic  living. 
That  influenced  me,  a lot  of  my 
photography  is  of  just  basic 
things,  but  with  a twist  to  it.  1 like 
very  basic  living,  but  twisting  it. 

That’s  why  I like  the  surreal  I 
majored  in  art  history  and 
although  I loved  most  periods  of 
art  I was  so  intrigued  by  Dadaism 
and  Surrealism,  because  of  the 
quirky  ways  things  were  put 
together.  It  was  not  middle  of  the 
road.  I don’t  like  the  middle.  I like 
extremes  — not  in  a destructive 
way  just  in  a stimulating  way 

The  other  great  influence  on  me 
was  when  I was  living  in  New  York 
and  going  to  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  when  Edward 
Steichen  was  the  curator.  Steichen 
was  my  all-time  favourite  photog- 
rapher. He  had  thislpage  14 
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Found  in  Guardian  archives: 
Michael  Collins's  Irish  plea 

The  big 
fellow  writes 


Michael  Collins  contributed 
Ms  to  the  Manchester 
Guardian  immediately  after 
signing  the  Anglo-Irish 
Treaty  on  December  6, 1321 

THE  history  of  Ireland  as 
an  ancient  independent 
nation,  which  is  now  at 
last  receiving  recognition,  is  - 
utterly  different  from  that  of 
the  colonies,  who  have  gradu- 
ally outgrown  the  tutelage  of 
their  mother  country  But 
though  their  relation  to 
England  differs  so  widely 
Ireland  and  her  dominions 
present  now  to  England  an 
immediate  problem  contain- 
ing the  same  elements . 

The  colonies,  as  full-grown 
children,  are  restive  under 
any  appearance  of  parental 
restraint  though  willing  to 
co-operate  with  the  parent  on 
an  equal  footing  in  regard  to 
all  family  matters.  Ireland 
would  be  equally  willing  to 
co-operate  in  a free  associa- 
tion on  all  matters, which 
would  be  naturally  the  com- 
mon concern  of  two  nations 
living  so  closely  together 
The  problem  on  both  sides 
can  only  be  solved  by  recog- 
nising without  limitation-the 
complete  independence  of 
the  several  countries,  and 
only  on  that  basis  can  they 
all  be  associated  together  by 
ties  of  co-operation  and 
friendship.  The  only  associa- 
tion which  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  Ireland  and  to  Great 
Britain  and  to  the  dominions 
for  Ireland  to  enter  will  be 
one  based  not  on  the  present 
technical  legal  status  of  the 
dominions,  but  on  the  real 
position  which  they  claim 
and  have  secured. 

In  the  interest  erf  all  the 
associated  states,  in  the 
interest,  above  all,  of 
England  herself,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  present  de  facto 
position  should  be  recog- 
nised de  jure,  and  that  all  its 
implications  as  regards  sov- 
ereignty aUegience,  constitu- 


tional independence  of  all 
the  governments  should  be 

acknowledged. 

An  association  on  the  fore- 
going conditions  would  be  a 
novelty  in  the  world.  But  the 
world  is  looking  for  such  a 
development,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary if  the  old  world  erf ; 
internecine  conflict  is  to 
emerge  into  the  new  world  of 
co-operative  harmony  For 
j such  an  association  would  be 
the  pattern  for  national  co-  i 
operation  on  a wider  scale,  | 
and  plight  form  the  nucleus 
of  a real  League  of  Nations 
of  the  World.  I 

Great  Britain  now  has  the 
I opportunity  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  Such  a new  world- 
order  In  the  relations 
established  between  the 
i nations  of  the  British 
Commonwealth. 

In  such  a league,  there  1 
would  be  no  inequality  of 
status.  Oaths  of  allegiance 
from  one  nation  to  another 
would  become  meaningless 
i where  there  would  be  real 
adherence  of  all  to  the  com- 
mon interests.  The  creation 
of  such,  a league  is  the  best, 
indeed  the  only  possible  way 
for  England  to  obtain  the  per- 
manent security  which  she 
needs.  The  only  bond  by 
which  the  Commonwealth 
can  be  kept  together  is  that 
there  should  be  no  bond 

I inconsistent  with  the  free- 
dom and  equality  erf  any  of 
the  nations  included  in  the 
group. 

General  Smuts  has  given 
warning  that  South  Africa 
will  be  restive  in  any  associ- 
ation which  is  not  a League 
of  Free  Nations.  The 
colonies  can  only  be  kept  if 
they  are  themselves  on  a free 
and  equal  footing  and  if 
such  a footing  is  also  con- 
ceded to  Ireland  as  a free 
partner  in  the  group.  If 
Ireland  were  free,  all  the 
component  nations  in  the 
group  would  be  bound 
firmly  together 
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RAVF  YOU 
.BEENFWINQ 

attention 


1.  Who  caught  • Wt  »nd 

took  u>  all  for*  rW*? 

2.  Th«  «»«*»  *■*•  °* 
Olympus- Who? 

(a)  Claudia  Schiffw 

n»)  Sharon  Stone 

(c)  Sarah  F«rgu»n 

(tgzowi 


3.  "I  was  •jeposod  for 
what  I truly  was- 

M Mlchaol  •Jackson 
(b]PsulQaacolait 
(cl  Sarah  Porouaon 

(dl  Fiyowa  camphaw 

4- “BultaWt."  Whoaa 
response  to  an  allsjjod 
affair  with  Pakistani 
haart  suigson  Hasnat 
Khan? 

(a)  jarnbna  Khan,  nte 
Goldsmith 

(b)  Sash  Ferguson 

(c)  princsss  Diana 
(dj  Boris  Yaltsln 

3- Wharo  did  Nod 
Gaifaghf  colshrata  after 
recfttvfnfl  a chaqu*  tor 
£2  mil  Bon  from  Sony? 

(a)  Hotel  de  Parie,  Monte 
Carlo 

(b)  Maxim's,  Paris 

(cj  Angus  Steak  House, 
London 

(d)  Little  Chef,  Runcorn 

8.  “This  Is  my  dream 
coma  tn*d".  Which 
expectant  father? 


7. 292  days  . . . and  itlfl 
no  and  to  the  beefing. 
Which  dispute? 

8.  Who  came  fourth  In 
the  US  election? 

Cal  George 
i Stophanopoulos 

(b)  Ralph  Nader 
! (cj  Harry  Browne 
(d)  Howard  PMfllpe 

9.  Sharon  lovae  Kevin.  .. 
But  which  Sharan,  and 
who's  KavinT 

10.  Who  succeeded  lOng 
wm? 


Too  late  for  my  father  - but  not  for  his  people 


This  week  last  year 
November  10. 1995 


JR  YEAR  ago  this  week,  I 
drove  myself  to  break- 
^■^down  trying  to  draw 
the  attention  of  .politicians  to 
a tragedy  unfolding  before 
the  world's  eyes.  It  was  in 
vain.  My  father  Ken 
Saro-Wiwa,  and  eight  other 
Ogoni  environmentalists 
were,  as  John  Major  put  it 
"judicially  murdered”. 

The  Prime  Minister  was 
just  one  of  the  voices  fast  to 
condemn  the  execution  but 
slow  to  intervene  to  prevent 
it  They  along  with  the  Shell 
company  had  pressed  us  to 
mind  their  “quiet  diplo- 
macy” when  those  who  knew, 
like  Wole  Soyinka,  were 
saying  that  only  tough, 
direct  action  would  impress 
the  military  junta. 

In  the  days  that  followed  1 
had  many  messages  of  con- 
dolence from  Commonwealth 
and  European  leaders.  I was 
even  received  by  the  secre- 
tary general  of  the  United 
Nations.  Many  promises 
were  made.  My  father’s  death 
would  not  be  in  vain.  Serious 
questions  would  be  asked  of 
Shell’s  role  in  the  Ogoni  saga. 
Resolutions  were  passed  by 
j parliaments  around  the 
world,  including  the  UN  Gen- 


eral Assembly  Many  fine 
words  but  little  action  fol- 
lowed. 

Today  our  families  are  still 
in  mourning.  But  our 
thoughts  are  also  with  the  19 
Ogoni  men  still  held  in  a Port 
Harcourt  prison  from  where 
they  saw  my  tether's 
execution.  Their  crime  is  the 
same  as  his — standing  up 
for  the  social  and  environ- 
mental justice  that  in  Britain 
we  take  for  granted.  It  is  too 
late  for  my  tether  But  not  for 
them  or  for  the  people  of 
Ogoni. 

Mean while  in  Ogoni  the 
military  road  blocks  are 
again  in  place.  The  people 
are  still  subject  to  arbitrary 
justice  by  a regime  which  has 
declared  Itself  judge  and 
jury  and  proved  itself  no 
respecter  of  the  interna- 
tional community  public 
j opinion,  the  laws  and  moral 
imperatives  of  economics 
and  common  decency 

In  the  face  of  world-wide 
pressure,  the  Nigerian 
dictatorship  pleads  for  time, 
citing  its  timetable  for  a 
return  to  democracy  So 
much  for  the  pious  promises 
of  a year  ago.  Time  will  tell 
whether  the  Genual  is  sin- 
cere, whether  the  measures 
that  Shell  claimed  to  have  put 
in  place  will  be  maintained. 

For  us,  our  requests  are 


simple.  As  a son,  I would  like 
my  father’s  body  returned  for 
burial.  The  dictators  still 
deny  us  that  As  an  Ogoni.  I 
would  like  my  people  and  our 
land  treated  by  Shell  with  the 
same  respect  as  they  afford 
communities  in  Britain.  As  a 
democrat,  I would  like  Nige- 
ria freed  from  military  dicta- 
torship. As  a citizen,  I would 
like  democratic  politicians  to 

recognise  that  they  must 
hold  accountable  people  who 
perpetrate  crimes  like  the 
murder  of  my  tether 

In  the  next  yeaq  I hope  the 


silent  elements  within  Shell 
who  prefer  constructive 
engagement  rather  than  sly 

qiwwlngffliwill  Pramma 

their  conscience  and  stand 
up.  It  is  not  enough,  as  my 
father  pointed  out,  “to  hide 
under  the  eHeim  that  they  are 
only  doing  their  duty”. 

Some,  like  Shell’s  former 
environmentalist  Bopp  van 
Dessel  who  resigned  in 
protest  at  the  company’s 
record  in  the  Delta,  have 
already  shown  great  courage. 
There  are  many  others  who 
have  misgivings,  but  whose 


Failed:  London  protests 
before  the  judicial  murder 

apprehensions  are  for  the 
general  good.  It  is  shameful 
that  Shell  preaches  against 
“emotive  reaction". 

Thus  fir  it  has  chosen  to 
carry  on  as  usual  and  hire 
expensive  image-launderers 
to  wipe  the  stain  of  blood 
from  its  conscience.  The  tact 
that  Shell  and  the  Nigerian 
government  have  spent  mH- 
Uons  only  fills  me  with  con- 
tempt: But  as  my  tether  said 
in  a final  statement  to  the  tri- 


bunal: “I  and  my  colleagues 
are  not  the  only  ones  on  trial. 
Shell  is  here  on  trial ...  the 
company  has  ducked  this 
particular  trial,  but  its  day 
will  surely  come ...  the  eco- 
logical war  that  the  company 

has  waged  in  Delta  will  be 
called  to  question  and  the 
crimes  of  that  war  will  be 
punished.  The  crime  of  the 
company’s  dirty  wars 
against  the  Ogoni  people  will 
also  be  punished." 

The  debate  moved  into  a 
new  sphere  with  my  tether’s 
death,  but  ponderous  as  ever. 
Shell  and  the  Nigerian 
authorities  remain  two  steps 
behind.  It  is  only  a matter  of 
time  before  their  crimes 
catch  up  with  them.  How 
many  Shell  executives  would 
be  prepared  to  walk  the  gal- 
lows to  defend  their  beliefs? 

This  past  year  has,  for  me, 

| been  one  of  consolidation 
and  recovery  That  has  been 
achieved.  The  future  offers 
the  tantalising  prospect  of 
reconciliation.  I have  no 
doubt  that  time  ^ill  heal.  I 
have  always  tried  to  main- 
tain an  equilibrium  and  dig- 
nity in  the  face  of  great  _ 
Insensitivity  provocation  . 
and  even  hostility 
• i have  my  tether’s  legacy  to 
uphold  and  his  example  to 
follow. 

KenWhva 


11.  If  th*  cap  fits . . . 

Hrfso  la  thte  now  honorary 
MawoflMteitoiMptow 
lintwurstty? 

12.  An  unusually  w«t 
wland  ah— d hi 
Wat**.  Why? 

13.  "I  would  Hk*  a job 
that  would  surround  m* 
wtth  th®  things  I lov* — 
maybe  working  In  a 

library."  Who*  th® 

bookworm? 

fa}  Prince  Charles 

(b)  John  Major 

(c)  Damon  Altmm 

(d)  Liam  Gallaghof* 

14.  Who  got  93  per  cent 
support  for  a new 
political  programme? 

(a)  Benazir  Bhutto 

(b)  John  Major 

(c)  Tony  Blair 

(<Q  Jean-Bedel  Bolcasaa 

15.  Who  really  really  lit 
up  Rogent  Street? 

(a)  John  Major 
04  Tony  Blair 

(c)  Paddy  Ashdown 

(d)  The  Spice  Girts 

Answers,  bottom  left  of  this  page 


Quiz  answers 

1.  Pfyona  Campbefl,  who  admitted  to 

taking  a lift  In  a Land  Rover  durtow  her 
round-the-world  "walk". 

2.  (c)  Sarah  Ferguson 

3.  (cj  Sarah  Ferguson 

4.  fc)  Princess  Diana 

5.  (c)  Angus  Steak  House,  London 

6.  Michael  Jackson,  who  is  expecting  Ms 
firetchUdby  nurse  Debbie  Bowa.  Ms  Row 

wfll  receive  S300.000  <br  her  "gift  of  kwe>. 

7.  The  McUbd  ease,  which  became  the 
longest  trial  to  British  legal  history. 

B.  (c)  Harry  Browne,  the  libertarian  candi- 
date, who  poled  385,000  voles.  Nader, 

the  Grey  canddate.  was  fifth;  PhlBps,  of 

9.  MwsraStoneand  Costner,  allegedly 
knbrofled  fri  a passionate  affair. 

10.  Phfllp  deQlanvffle.  England’s  new 
rugby  captain. 

11.  Terry  Vanabtea 

12.  Fbfiowfng  a referendum  In  Gwynedd, 
pubs  wfll  be  permitted  to  open  on  Sun- 
days throughout  the  PrtndpaRty  for  the 
first  time. 

13.  (b)  John  Major  revealing  hfe  earner 
plans  tor  the  future. 

14. (c}  Tony  Stair,  who  got  85  per  cent 

support  from  party  membere  for  Ns  draft 
manifesto. 

15. (a)  John  Major.  The  Spice  Girts 
switched  on  the  Christmas  fights  in 

Oxford Street 

How  you  rate 

(MUbrwfan 
5-9  Duchess 
10-14  Princess 

iSSpfceGW 


Me  and  view 


4 page  13  incredible  eye  and  an 
incredible  passion  for  photogra- 
phy and  rd  say  he  was  one  of  my 
biggest  all-time  educations,  not 
only  the  photographs  that  he 
chose  to  exhibit,  but  the  way  in 
which  they  were  printed  and  the 
paper  they  used  and  old-fashioned  { 

ways  of  printing.  The  sixties  were 
such  a rich  period,  for  visuals.  1 
There  were  no  rules  — that’s  what 
I like.  I like  the  weird.  As  I say  in  i 
the  book.  I like  to  accentuate  the  1 
weirdness.  I don’t  mean  that  I like 
weirdness,  but  I like  quirkiness 
and  humour. 

I also  like  quirkiness  in  life. 
When  I was  taking  these  pictures  I 
was  looking  for  that;  I was  looking 
for  something  that  caught  my  psy- 
che. something  that  was  different 
but  not  set  up  or  posed.  Something 
that  was  candid.  It  could  be  sur- 
real, it  could  be  quirky,  it  could  be 
just  sentimental,  It  could  be  cute, 
it  could  be  shadows  and  light. 
Really  just  nature’s  — or  life’s  — 
way  of  making  things  a little  bit 
special  for  that  moment 

My  friend  Brian  Claries,  the 
artist  says  nothing  is  so  trivial 
that  it  should  not  be  of  the  great- 
est interest  to  the  photographer 
and  he  sums  me  up:  I could  take 
pictures  of  a roll  erf  toilet  paper  if 
tt  had  something  quirky  about  it 
To  me,  nothing  is  too  trivial  not  to 
take  a photograph  of  it  Some- 
times you  can  take  a photograph  of 
the  most  trivial  thing  and  it 
" becomes  the  most  important 

And  I think  that  approach  is 
more  evident  here,  in  Roadworks, 

I than  in  other  books  of  my  photog- 
raphy These  pictures  are  really 
! on-the-spert,  capturing  a moment 
in  time.  But  then  again  even  my 
portraits  are  111 ce  that  just 
moments  in  time — I never  change 


I’' 


the  light  between  shots,  it’s, all 
very  what's  happening  and  it’s 
what's  going  on  around  me  taken 
without  guile  or  malice.  I have  a 
love  and  passion  for  what  I photo- 
graph and  I actually  see. 

X see  th  ings  that  a lot  of  other 
people  don’t  see.  If  Pm  pho- 
tographing a child  with  its  mother 
or  grandfather.  I can  see  the  rela- 
tionship between  them  through 
the  lens.  Through  the  lens  I escape 


myself  Id  Roadworks,  which  is  a 
collection  of  pictures  I’ve  taken  on 
the  road,  a lot  of  the  pictures  were 
taken  on  the  hip,  no  time  to  check 
the  film  speed  or  the  light  — but 
I’ve  never  used  a lightmeter  any- 
way and  I’ve  rarely  ever  used  arti- 
ficial light  I just  get  the  moment 
and  I click- 

Like  I just  clicked  for  My  Love, 
which  Is  one  of  my  fevourites 
from  this  book.  People  ask  me  how 


Wig,  New  York,  1989...  1 don’t 
like  to  connive  in  photographs’ 

I did  that  shot  I don’t  know  How’s 
that?  I had  noticed  Paul's  eyes  in 
the  mirror;  Hiked  the  whole  scene 
around  me  but  I was  mainly  pho- 
tographing his  eyes  in  the  mirror. 

I got  a good  depth  cf  field  with  tt 
but  then  there  was  the  reflection  of 
the  baby  in  the  windscreen,  so  it 
was  sort  of  like  three  pictures  in 
one.  But  it  was  all  non-planned.  It 
was  ah  guess  how  7 could  do  it  but 
not  knowing  how  1 could  do  it.  It 
was  just  guessing.  I thought  “I  want 
to  get  that”,  so  I just  did  the  best 
thing  that  I could  and  it  worked. 

Tm  interested  in  capturing 
character  in  my  photography  too. 
When  Paul’s  on  torn;  other  photog- 
raphers might  be  interested  in  get- 
ting the  guitar-hero  shot  but  Tm 
not  Tm  interested  in  taking  pic- 
tures <rf  the  roadcrew  the  charac- 
ters. I took  a photograph  recently 
of  a Mexican  guy  with  a knapsack 
on  his  back  which  said  Mexicano 
and  other  stuff  he'd  written  on  it 
To  me  he  was  very  Interesting,  so  I 
just  took  a photograph  of  him  and 
his  shadow.  But  if  a star  bad  been 
standing  there,  Z wouldn’t  have 
bothered  to  take  the  picture. 

To  me,  everyone  Is  a star  in  their 
own  right  and  although  in  some  of 
these  photographs  there  may 
appear  to  be  despair  or  grime,  I 
don’t  care  about  that  Tm  literally 
capturing  life  as  I walk  through  it. 
And  life’s  like  foat  Tm  interested 
in  those  craggy  faces  — I would 
much  rather  photograph  a tramp 
in  the  street  than  a top  modeL 

I don't  like  to  exploit  my  situa- 
tion and  I never  hare.  Even,  when  I 
first  began  working  photographi- 
cally I refused  to  do  that  I remem- 
i ber  going  to  a Tnagmrfnn  in  the 
I sixties  with  my  portfolio  and  when 
1 the  .editors  saw  these  pictures  t£  ah 
these  pop  stars  they  said  “Great! 
We’re  going  to  use  you  — but  we 
really  want  to  see  these  people 
shooting  up  drugs.  We  really  want 


O’ejJ  J t j* 


you  to  get  in  dose.”  I said  “Thank 
| you  very  much”  and  walked  out 
I don’t  like  to  connive  in  my  pho- 
tography During  the  sixties,  I was 
asked  ail  the  time:  “Come  down  to 
Andy  Warhol’s  Factory  and  photo- 
graph all  the  freaks.”  Actually  it 
wasn’t  that  freaky  but  1 found  that 
was  all  too  contrived  for  me.  As  I 
say  I photograph  life  as  I see  it,  not 
posing  it.  I do  see  the  despair  that 
others  see.  I also  see  the  despair 
that  they  don’t  For  me,  butchers' 

| shops  are  despair  dead  animals 
hanging  by  their  legs  or  their 
necks.  Or  children  suffering. 
Some  people  have  asked  me  if  I 
avoid  the  pretty  pictures,  but  I 
actually  love  the  pretty  I take  a lot 
of  pictures  of  flowers,  or  shadows 
of  flowers.  Or  dewdrops  on  flow- 
ers. I do  photograph  the  pretty  as 
well,  but  walking  through  daily 
i life  as  I did  in  this  book,  there  was- 
n’t that  much  that  was  pretty 
I was  doing  photography  for 
. years  before  I met  Paul;  it's  not 
like  “She  married  a pop  star  and 
then  did  it”.  This  is  something 
that  I love  and  it  became  my  life.  I 
had  a job,  a proper  office  job,  but 
photography  by  fete,  started  to 
pay  more  than  my  weekly  job.  So  it 
want  from  a hobby  to  a profession. 
But  I thought  when  . I did  Road- 
works a lot  of  people  are  going  to 
look  at  this  and  think  “Well,  1 
could  do  that”  I think  anyone 
could  do  it,  but  you've  got  to  have  a 
passion  for  it — a depth  and  a feel 
for  light  Photography  really  is 
about  light,  and  whereas  this  book 
can  make  everything  look  very 
easy  there’s  more  to  it  than  that 
My  photography  is  from  an 
innocent  point  of  view.  I’ve  taken 
pictures  when  it’s  been  pitch 
black;  I’ve  seen  something  and  I’ve 
just  opened  up  the  camera,  let  a lot 
of  light  in.  held  it  vary  still  and 
rve  still  got  a good  picture  because 
Tm  so  inspired.  But  it  is  total  inno- 
cence, my  photography 
At  the  same  time  Tm  not  inno- 
cent about  the  effect  of  photogra- 1 





phy  and  I do  use  my  art  as  a tool  or 
a mouthpiece.  If  I could  change 
the  world  and  change  the  horror  of 
what  human  beings  do  to  all  other 
living  things  — from  cutting  down 
the  oldest  oak  tree  to  butchering 
the  cutest  cow  — then  I would  tty 
to  capture  it  on  camera.  And  that's 
what  I’ve  tried  to  do  with  some  of 
the  photographs  here. 

But  they  are  Just  a little  drop,  a 
Little  puddle  of  my  photography 
the  pictures  in  this  book.  There's  a 
lot  more  photographs  where  these 
came  from;  these  are  just  a few 
things  that  caught  my  eye 

And  that’s  how  it  happens.  I 
remember  being  in  New  York,  on 
my  way  down  with  a BBC  film 
crew  filming  for  a documentary 
they  did  on  me  called  Behind  The 
Lens.  On  our  way  we  passed 
through  Hell's  Kitchen  and  I saw 
all  these  butchers’  shops  and  hor- 
rible stuff.  I made  them  stop  the 
cars  and  turn  around  so  I could 
take  those  picture.  It  was  great,  an 
experience  of  my  passion  and  I'm 
going  to  do  that  soon  — I’m  going 
to  photograph  butchers'  shops  and 
that  way  say  to  people  Tou  really 
want  to  eat  these  dead  things?  You 
make  cuddly  toys  of  the  same 
things  you’re  going  to  torture  and 
eat  what's  it  about?* 

■ It  was  while  1 was  photographing 
these  butchers’  windows  that  I got 
that  shot  of  the  guy  in  the  street  in 
Hell’s  Kitchen,  a great  character; 
He  just  walked  up  and  I pho- 
tographed him.  No  posing.  But  I got 
so  much  of  that,  events  happen. 
From  stopping  to  take  one  picture  I 
get  other  pictures.  I seem  to  create 
some  kind  of  stir  in  the  air.  Some- 
thing cooks.  It’s  kind  of  fan. 


pubBshed  t^UtOe.  Brown &Co.  on 
November  7.  Exhibitions  of  her 
photography  open  at  New  York’s 
tatemattonal  Centra  of  Photography 
on  November  8 arxl  The  National 
Museum  of  Photography.  Bradford, 
on  November  22 
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THE  WEEK  15 


Nana’s  song  for  Europe  in 
the  language  of  politics 


She  has  300  platinum 
discs.  Now  the  Greek  pop 
legend  has  added  minority 
interests  to  her  repertoire 


JOANNA  COLES 
INTERVIEW 


YOU  MUST  remember 
Nana  Mouskouri. 
Who  could  forget  the 
human  oboe  in  square 
black  glasses  with  her 
skein  of  black  hair 
and  tyre-print  middle  parting? 
Back  in  the  days  of  one-nation 
television,  her  hanarts  haunted 
Saturday  night  The  time  comes 
when  we  must  be  apart.  So  good- 
bye my  love  till  then. 

Her  appeal  lay  in  sincerity,  not 
sex;  her  songs  romantic  rather 
than  raunchy,  ensuring  she  spent 
an  astonishing  total  of  208  weeks 
in  the  British  pop  charts  Attic 
Toys,  Paper  Kites.  In  the  Sun  And 
In  The  Wind,  her  song  titles  were 
quaint,  un threatening;  her  lyrics 
gentle  and  winsome.  And  you 
must  learn  me  tiU  the  white  rose 
blooms  again.  TiU  the  white  rose 
blooms  again! 

We  have  arranged  to  meet  in 
Brussels  to  discuss  her  latest  cam- 
paign for  the  European  Parlia- 
ment What?  Yes,  that’s  right,  take 
a deep  breath  from  the  dia- 
phragm, Nana  Mouskouri  is  now 
anMEP. 

“I  was  on  tour  in  South  Amer- 
ica singing,  in  Bogota,  when  f 
received  a phone  call  from  apolit- 
ical friend  of  mine  who  asked  me 
if  I would  like  to  represent  Greece 
in  the  European  Parliament]" 

And  why  not,  who  cares  if  she 
had  “never  even  thought  about 
politics  up  until  then”?  Nana  said 
yes.  She  was  stm  on  tour  when 
the  rightwing  New  Democracy 
Party  held  its  selection  meeting 
back  home,  but  no  matter,  she 
was  selected  anyway.  Everyone  in 
Greece  knows  Nana.  She  has  SCO 
platinum  discs  from  all  around 
the  world  plastered  across  the 
walls  of  her  three  homes  in  Ath- 
ens, Paris  and  Geneva.  In  modem 
Greek  mythology,  she  flies  higher 
than  Icarus. 

Her  Brussels  office  Is  deemed 
too  small  for  the  Interview,  so  one 
of  her  seven  secretaries,  a pretty 
blonde,  is  dispatched  to  patrol  the 
bar  and  And  a quiet  comer.  We 
have  no  luck  until  she  is  beckoned 
over  by  two  elderly  male  MEPs 
who  have  been  watching  her  pro- 
gress longingly.  The  secretary  ex- 
plains our  dnpmma  whereupon 
one  of  them  sheepishly  produces  a 
key  and  leads  us  into  a spacious 
office  with  a splendid  view  over 
the  city. 

Nana  Mouskouri  hasn't 
changed.  The  glossy  black  hair  ap- 
pears not  to  have  grown,  the  spec- 
tacles are  exactly  the  same. 
••Hello,"  she  cries,  her  gold 
hooped  earrings  flashing  as  she 
swings  into  the  office  in  a blur  of 
pink  and  gold.  Outside  a huge 
crane  jerks  to  attention  and 
swings  towards  our  window  as  if 
she  is  emitting  a strange  and  un- 
seen magnetic  force. 

For  some  reason  — the  glasses  I 
suppose  — I had  assumed  she  was 
plain  and  am  startled  by  her 
beauty.  At  61,  she  is  remarkably 
attractive  with  a glowing,  dusty 
pink  complexion  and  smiley 
brown  eyes.  Ten  minutes  in  and  I 
And  myself  staring  at  her  lineless 
evin  trying  to  work  out  If  she's 
had  a focelift  I think  it’s  unlikely, 
she  doesn’t  seem  vain  enough- 
But  bay  can  she  talk.  She  talks 
and  talkR  and  talks  and  talks. 
within  minutes  of  her  arrival,  I 
am  wrapped  in  a tangled  briar  of 
her  words,  fighting  them  off  to  get 
a word  in  edgeways.  At  one  point  I 
wonder  if  I should  put  my  hand  up 
to  indicate  a question,  or  if  she  is 
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operated  by  clockwork  and  It's 
just  a matter  of  waiting  unfit  she’s 
wound  down. 

Ironically,  X am  here  to  ask  w 
about  language  and  her  campaign 
to  protect  one  of  Europe’s  most 
endangered  species,  minor 
tongues. 

“It'S  not  even  English  ’Rngliah 
It’s  American  English,"  she  says 
indignantly,  explaining  that  an 
the  instructions  for  new  technol- 
ogy at  the  EU  are  now  produced  in 
English.  In  response,  she  has 
launched  Operation  Ariane  to 
support  the  translation  and  publi- 
cation of  documents  in  all  sorts  of 
lesser  spoken  langqagas  such  as 
Catalan,  Basque,  Welsh,  Gaelic 
and  of  course,  Greek.  Earlier  this 
month,  much  to  the  scorn  of  Brit- 
ish Euro-sceptics,  Operation 
Ariane  was  given  an  EU  grant  of 

£9  millimi 

Tm  not  at  all  against  English,  I 
learned  it  so  I could  sing  many 
folk  and  jazz  songs,”  she  contin- 
ues quickly,  fearing  that  her  cam- 
paign has  been  misconstrued  as 
anti-British.  And  then  she’s  off 

and  n riming  against  tha  sflannw  gg 

if  every  word  is  a potential  goal 
"The  problem  for  other  lan- 
guages Is  this,  we  are  Europe  and 
each  separate  country  has  its  cul- 
ture, and  language  is  one  of  the 
main  expressions  of  that  culture. 
It’s  part  of  a country’s  identity.  I 
have  nothing  ngnbvtt  TingHsh,  but 

the  problem  Is  not  all  people  have 
access  to  it  Our  project  puts  the 
emphasis  on  education,  schools 
will  have  to  offer  three  languages 
And  new  technology  must  be  ex- 
plained but  not  just  in  English.” 

She  doesn't  need  to  pause  for 
breath,  her  fangs  seem  to  fill  auto- 
matically as  if  perhaps  she  keeps 
a discreet  intravenous  supply  of 
oxygen  in  her  bag.  Neither  does 
she  appear  to  punctuate,  relying 
on  repetition  for  effect.  Her 
spoken  voice  is  stm  musical, 
husky,  like  a smoky  tenor  saxo- 
phone, but  after  a few  minutes  of 
listening  to  her  fill  the  room,  .1 
begin  to  feel  as  though  I am  being 
engulfed  in  a tidal  wave  of  words. 
Her  sentences  race  into  each 
other  with  no  beginning  nor  end. 

How  many  languages  do  you 
speak,  1 interrupt.  “Six,”  she 
answers  without  hesitation. 
"Greek,  English,  French,  German, 
Spanish  and  Italian  And  Tm 
learning  Dutch  at  the  moment  be- 
cause so  many  people  speak  it  in 
Belgium,  then  Tm  going  to  learn 
Russian,  because  Russia  Is  some- 
thing elsel  And  after  that  Chi- 
nese,” she  adds  brightly. 

Does  she  think  the  British  are 
terribly  lazy,  I ask,  guiltily?  “Oh 
no,  not  Ussy,"  she  smiles  wagging 
a finger.  "And  I don’t  think  learn- 
ing languages  is  about  talent 
either,  if  you  love  doing  some- 
thing you  can  do  it3  But  it’s  OK  for 
you  guys,  wherever  you  go  people 
will  always  be  able  to  say  ‘Heflo’, 
but  for  me,  for  small  countries 
and  little  people,  we  can’t  travel 
without  speaking  another 
language.” 

She  speaks  so  passionately,  I 
wonder  if  she  has  found  a new 
vocation.  Which  does  she  prefer 
singing  or  politicking?  *T  am  a 
singer  and  will  always  remain  a 
singer."  she  declares,  each  of  her 
fingers  twisting  and  curling  like 
individual  Thai  dancers. 

“I  work  fall-time  hare  and  I kill 
myself  then  I find  time  to  sing.  I 
have  two  records  In  Spanish  at 
the  winmpnt,  SO  I gO  tO  Spain  anri 
South  America  to  sing  next  year. 
Last  year  I toured  in  Germany  for 
two  months  and  Z found  I could 
sing  on  Thursdays,  Fridays,  the 
weekend  and  Mondays  and  still  be 
here  for  the  rest  of  the  days!” 

She  launches  into  another  of 
her  wild  sing-songy  declarations, 
faultless  in  its  sincerity.  “My  feel- 
ing communicating  and  finding 
looe  in  life  comes  tiiroogh  my 
singing;  but  politics  is  important 
and  my  message  is  always  peace 
ami  love  and  democracy  and  equal- 
ity...” 

"Tell  me  ..."  I begin 
pointlessly. 
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GILLIAN  Shephard's  threat 

to  send  in  a task  force  at  the 
Hidings  School  presumably 

means  that  the  Tories  aim  to  hold  a 
kfrahi  election,  after  a war  in 
which  the  enemy  is  the  teaching 
profession.  A war  is,  exactly  what 

the  Tories  need  at  this  point  The 

problem  has  been  finding  someone 
to  fight 

We  have  been  re-armlng  Argen- 
tina fining  arms  to  people  is  often 

the  prelude  to  a war  with  them. 

But  if  s not  a sufficient  reason.  The 
government  must  appear  tobe  de- 
fending something — like  educa- 
tional standards.  Eat  “humanitar- 
ian" jaunts  like  the  sort  of  thing 
attempted  in  Bosnia  and  mooted 
in  Zaire,  are  never  very  successful 
Armies  are  for  killing  people;  it 

never  looks  convincing  when  they 


No,  the  Tories  need  a proper  war 
with  a clearly-defined  «J«ny. 
jVIajor  did  manage  to  restart  the 

war  in  Ireland  but  he  can’t  wm 
that  one  and  it’s  been  gohwonfor 

too  long.  The  public  are  fed  up  with 

itandSefter  the  idea  of  peace.  For 


a while,  it  seemed  as  though  peace 
^Ireland  was  Major’s  Big  Idea  to 
win  the  election;  but  he's  a princi- 
pled wan  who  would  never  resort 
to  a peaceflil  solution  for  electoral 

pin, 

So,  he  needs  a war  that  appears 
to  be  brand  new,  ideally  fought 
right  hereto  Britain  to  maximise 
media  coverage.  The  Tories  are 
not  strong,  so  they  need  a tired, 
badly-equipped  and  demoralised 

CTIAIYiy. 

Teachers  are  perfect,  and  the 
Ridings  is  the  Meal  place  to  stage 
the  Invasion.  It  will  appear  that 
the  government  is  not  responsible 
for  the  conflict  but  is  intervening 
to  sfop  it.  Having  pitted  parents 

and  fthfidren  against  taaVhArs  and 
unions,  the  Toriesjust  have  to  take 
sides.  They’ve  even  sent  an  Ofsted 

expeditionary  force  to  give  the 
teachers  three  weeks  to  comply 
with  their  demands. 

But  here  my  analogy,  already 
under  severe  strain,  fells  apart 
completely.  The  teachers,  unlike 
Iraq  or  Argentina,  have  never  had 
any  support  from  the  Trades.  They 


. . And  I think  artists  they  do 
love  communication,  they  express 
themselves,  we  all  need  looe.  we 
all  do  for  everything  for  love,  we 
need  to  feel  that  people  looe  us  and 
so  we  can  only  feel  that  by 

rvwnmiinlwiHngl1* 

"How  interesting,  but . . 

“Languages  are  a wonderful 
communication,”  she  rattles  on. 
“This  world  here  will  survive 
with  diversity,  with  cultures,  be- 
cause I don’t  think  only  politics 
can  save  the  world!” 

I nod  as  she  hurries  on  and  I 
find  myself  momentarily  dis- 
tracted by  her  jewellery.  Five  gold 
rings  on  one  finger  alone,  one  big 
ruby,  one  big  emerald,  three  more 
plain  rings,  two  with  fancy  fili- 
gree, five  gold  bangles  on  the  left 
arm,  gold  watch.  StiU  one  of  the 
highest-earning  female  singers  in 


have  been  under  sustained  covert 
attack  for  years.  The  “Crisis  in 
Education”  is  perhaps  more  like  a 
colonial  situation,  in  which  the 
government  has  successfully 
played  off  against  each  other 
groups  whose  Interests  sre really 
the  same  and  who  shouM  be  unit- 
ing to  fight  the  oppressor. 

Even  then,  not  all  teachers  and 

parents  ara  fighting  retch  nth pr 

After  all,  many  people  are  both 
teachers  and  parents.  But  in  the 
media.  Child  and  Teacher  are  pre- 
sented as  warring  actions  locked 
Man  intractable  and  inexplicable 
j conflict,  backed  by  the  two  larger 
powers.  Parents  and  Unions.  OfSt- 
ed  appears  as  an  impartial  peace- 
keeping force.  Chris  Woodhead  - 
has  been  transformed  from  right- 
wing  hatchet-man  to  trouble- 
shooting diplomat  overnight;  the 
• fastest  and  most  ludicrous  rein-, 
vention  since  Henry  Kissinger. 

The  way  in  which  Gillian  She- 
phard has  suddenly  championed 
pupils — saying  they  are  being  let 
down  days  after  saying  they 
should  be  beaten — might  seem 


the  world,  Mouskouri  could  buy 
the  entire  National  Bank  of 
Greece,  but  what  about  other  mat- 
ters European,  monetary  union 
for  instance? 

“It  would  be  nice  if  there  was  a 
Euro  and  behind  it  each  country 
had  their  own  Currency  still,  but  it 
has  to  be  a harmonisation.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  be  achieved,  but  it's 
how  you  say . . . tndispenstbtei  ” 

But  if  currency  can  be  harmo- 
nised for  the  sake  of  European 
unity,  why  not  the  use  of  lan- 
guage? “No,  it’s  not  the  same,”  she 
cries.  "The  Euro  is  completely 
new  and  neutral,  whereas  every 
country  would  like  their  language 
to  be  the  first.  The  Germans  would 
prefer  we  all  speak  German,  the 
French  French  etc.  Only  a few  lan- 
guages means  everything  becomes 
homogenised,  like  America. 


It’s  a wonderful  country,  but  wher- 
ever you  go  you  have  the  same 
kind  of  food,  it’s  all  the  same.  Let’s 
keep  all  Europe’s  personalities.” 

But  what  about  the  problems  in 
Catalonia  and  the  Basque  region,  I 
protest  Isn’t  she  encouraging  na- 
tionalism? Besides,  in  these  days 
of  the  global  village,  what’s -the 
point  of  keeping  minor  languages 
alive? 

Is  there  anything  more  tiresome 
than  driving  through  Wales  and 
seeing  an  English  road  sign  with 
an  identical  Welsh  translation  by 
its  side? 

“Oh.  no."  she  squeals  horrifed. 
“If  we  start  learning  other  lan- 
guages and  histories  and  the 
music  of  other  countries,  we  will 
start  to  love  each  other.” 

She  is  due  at  a plenary  session, 
but  there  is  something  else  Tm  cu- 


rious about  Those  glasses.  Will 
she  take  them  off  a moment?  “Oh. 
no,  I feel  naked  without  them.1" 

Has  she  ever  tried  contact 
lenses?  "No.  once  I accepted  1 had 
to  wear  glasses  I didn't  want  to 
take  them  off.  They  suit  my  Dace.  I 
wanted  to  be  myself,  I was  always 
this  girl  with  the  glasses  and  being 
a singer  you  didn’t  have  the  right 
to  wear  glasses.” 

Did  she  ever  consider  herself  a 
sex  symbol?  "No!  I never  was.  I felt 
my  glasses  protected  me.  J wanted 
to  succeed  with  my  singing,  not 
anything  rise.  I didn't  have  any- 
thing else!  I try  not  to  feel  inse- 
cure, I wasn’t  a beautiful  girl,  I had 
to  wear  glasses,  but  what  I can  do 
Is  to  sing,  rm  a good  singer  and 
now  Tm  trying  to  be  a good  MEP.” 

Perhaps  John  Major  should  give 
Cliff  Richard  a ring. 


arbitrary.  She  might  as  easily 
have  damned  children  and  cham- 
pioned teachers.  But  teachers  in 
state  schools  are  public-sector  em- 
ployees, and  as  such  are  legitimate 
targets  for  the  Conservative  Party. 


The  Tories  are  not 
sfrong,  so  they  need  a 
tired,  badly-equipped 
and  demoralised 
enemy.  Teachers  are 
perfect 

Moreover,  the  Tories  created 
the  conflict  In  education  by  send- 
ing in  market  forces,  and  in  that 
situation  they  most  appear  to  side 
with  the  consumer,  that  is,  the 
parents.  In  the  market-place,  the 
consumer  Is  king—-  or  rather,  an 
emperor  in  new  clothes  of  the 
flimsy  and  synthetic  kind  which 


are  all  you  can  get  in  most  modern 
market-places. 

Parental  choice,  like  consumer 
choice,  is  a great  capitalist  myth. 
You  can  only  choose  from  the  lim- 
ited selection  available,  and  even 
then  they  might  not  have  what  yon 
choose  in  stock,  unless  you're  rich; 
then  you  can  have  whatever  you 
want 

The  ethos  of  private  education 
has  infected  the  state  sytem.  In- 
stead of  taxation  being  regarded  as 
the  source  of  funding  for  public 
expenditure,  thus  providing chfl- 
dren  with  the  education  they  need, 
it  Is  now  viewed  as  a system  by 
which  parents  buy  schooling  on 
the  open  market.  Ultimately,  the 
Tories  wish  to  make  us  all  pay 
directly  for  education.  Hie  plan  is 
to  issue  vouchers  which  can  be 
redeeme  d at  schools  and  colleges. 
People  with  no  children  will  be 
able  to  choose  a set  of  tumblers 
instead. 

In  the  meant  ime,  parents  are  al- 
ready encouraged  to  choose 
schools  and  given  the  illusion  that 
their  demands  can  always  be  met. 


At  the  same  time,  schools  are  en- 
couraged to  choose  pupils.  Some 
schools  use  the  only  sensible  crite- 
rion, which  is  to  try  to  serve  all 
local  children,  regardless  of 
parents’  class,  religion  or 
aspiretioo. 

Some  eye  up  children  as  though 
they  were  cattle  at  auction.  Some 
do  a bit  of  both.  And  some  end  up 
with  the  kids  nobody  else  will  take, 
a feet  which  Is  obvious  to  the  kids 
concerned  and  does  little  for  their 
sense  of  dignity.  It  also  means  that 
behavioural  problems  combine 
and  multiply,  that  teachers  are 
overstretched,  that  Ofsted  can 
breeze  in  to  issue  high-handed  con- 
demnations, and  that  the  media 
can  turn  the  whole  thing  into  a 
circus. 

Soon,  CNN  will  arrive  in  York- 
shire and  in  a couple  of  years  for- 
mer school  inspectors  will  write 
best-selling,  trashy  war-memoirs 
about  the  Battle  of  Calderdale. 
There  wm  be  no  winners  in  the 
war.  except  possibly  the  party 
which  has  caused  the  whole  bloody 
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O Lucky 
Jim,  how  I 
envy  the 
man  who 
wrote  him 


SUNDAY:  An  unexpected 
weekend  treat,  as  I re-read 
Lucky  Jim  for  the  first  time 
since  I bought  the  now-yellowed 
and  brittle  paperback  in  196L  At 
the  time,  long  before  Kingsley 
Amis  became  a rightwing  bores' 
rightwing  bore,  he  was  thought  of 
as  a savage,  satirical  leftie.  in  feet 
the  book  is  Ear  better  than  that;  the 
continuous  comic  invention,  its 
ability  to  find  hilarious  new  tones 
of  voice,  and  the  way  in  which  — 
miraculously  — every  single  word 
In  the  book  baa  its  Individual  pur- 
pose and  pulls  its  own  weight 
remind  me  most  of  PG  Wode- 
house.  Professor  Welch  Is  one  of 
the  great  monsters  of  English  fic- 
tion, so  much  so  that  there  were 
literally  dozens  of  academics  who 
thought  he  was  based  on  them. 
(The  poet  D J Enright  recalls  one, 
a Professor  Potter,  biding  from 
him  throughout  a conference  in 
Berlin,  under  the  Impression  that 
Enright  was  Amis  and  Potter  was 
the  model  for  Welch.;  I met  Amis  a 
few  times,  when  he  seemed  to  be 
more  concerned  with  the  brand  of 
malt  whisky  be  was  being  bought 
than  with  his  writing,  but  his  last 
novel  The  Biographer’s  Mous- 
tache, was  a fine  am)  funny  return 
to  form. 


MONDAY:  Naturally.  I buy  the 
new  Hello!  magazine  containing 
My  Story  by  Fergie.  Last  week,  I 
was  whlngeing  about  the  way  we 
cling  to  outdated  stereotypes  of 
America,  but  here  she  says:  “in 
Britain,  where  sex  can  never  be 
mentioned. . Never  be  men- 
tioned? This  is  a nation  which 
seems  to  mention  little  else.  News- 
papers and  magazines  are  stuffed 
with  it  On  TV  we  have  the  Good 
Sex  Guide.  The  Sex  Shaw  and  Les- 
bian Night  on  Channel  4.  Almost 
uniquely  among  western  nations, 
hard-core  pornography  can't  be 
sold  here,  presumably  because  the 
authorities  are  afraid  that  our  ob- 
session with  sex  might  turn  into  a 
rampant  psychopathic  condition. 
It's  because  sex  is  mentioned  all 
the  time  that  even  respectable 
newspapers  can  describe  Fergie’s 
love  life  In  detaiL  But  the  line  has 
been  inserted  to  please  Americans, 
who  need  to  believe  we  are  a 
repressed  and  inhibited  people. 
They  couldn’t  Handle  the  reality. 

TUESDAY:  Stay  up  much  too  late 
to  watch  the  US  elections,  even 
after  the  result  is  obvious.  This  is 
because  on  cable  we  get  Dan 
Rather  of  CBS.  a newscaster  who 
looks  the  epitome  of  sound  mid- 


Westem  common  sense,  but  has  a 
wonderfhl  habit  of  going  bonkera 
on  air  — though  regrettably  he 
seems  to  stay  sane  tonight  I liked 
Joan  Rivers's  line:  "Choosing  be- 
tween Clinton  and  Dde  is  like  hav- 
ing to  pick  your  favourite  Menen- 
dez  brother.”  I finally  went  to  bed 


ICheating  match-girt 
Eliza,  13,  cons  the 
pubfic  by  standing 
barefoot  in  the  snow. 
But  at  home  she  has 
a pair  of  shoes . . 


after  the  good  news  that  the  Demo- 
crat Max  Cleland,  a Vietnam  vet- 
eran and  triple  amputee,  has  won 
the  Senate  seat  in  Georgia.  He 
campaigned  on  the  slogan:  "Sup- 
port Max  Cleland.  He  can  only  put 
one  hand  La  the  till” 

WEDNESDAY:  The  Big  Issue  mag- 
azine this  week  is  largely  devoted 

to  a Sun  newspaper  article  in 
which  they  dauned  to  have  found 


a seller  of  the  magazine  who 
makes  £1,000  a week  and  lives  in  a 
comfortable  home.  They  are, 
reasonably  enough,  indignant  and 
say  the  figure  is  a wild  exaggera- 
tion. But  there  are  always  prob- 
lems when  charity  masquerades 
as  commerce.  What  do  you  do 
about  those  young  people  who 
turn  up  at  your  door,  selling  use- 
less household  goods  such  as  £3 
oven  gloves  which,  if  you  used 
them  to  pick  up  a hot  dish,  would 
leave  you  screaming  In  agony?  Of 
course  the  Sun  is  mean-spirited 
ftnd  nasty.  You  know  that  100 
years  ago  they’d  have  written: 
“Cheating  match-girl  Eliza.  13, 
cons  the  kind-hearted  public  by 
standing  barefoot  in  the  snow.  But 
at  home  in  her  cosy  one-up.  one- 

down  hovel  Eliza  has  a pair  of 
shoes. . The  Big  Issue's  problem 
is  that  It  can’t  decide  whether  It's 
written  for  the  homeless  or  for  the 
bourgeoisie  who  buy  it-  Or  both. 
As  one  disgruntled  seller  told  me 

in  Brighton  the  other  day:  Td 
shift  a lot  more  of  these  if  there 
was  anything  to  read  in  ’em.’’ 

THURSDAY:  Wake  up  to  hear  my 
own  voice  on  the  radio,  calling  the 
late  Brian  Redhead  solipslstic.  IF 
you  even  said  “nice  day”  to  him. 


he’d  tell  you  that  he’d  said  the 
same  to  Mrs  Thatcher  that  morn- 
ing, and  she’d  replied:  "As  always. 
Brian,  you're  absolutely  right 
The  ftxBL  radio  profile  which 
lowed  that  evening  was  described 
as  “warts  and  all”  though  there 
seemed  to  be  considerably  more 
warts  than  all  1 felt  a little  uneasy. 
When  the  BBC  phoned  last  month 
I said  1 had  liked  and  admired 
Brian,  but  that  he  was  selFob- 
sessed.  They  sounded  relieved,  and 
implied  that  everyone  else  — even 
people  who  had  openly  disliked 
him  when  he  was  alive  — had 
refused  to  breathe  a disparaging 
word  on  air.  My  contribution 
would  be  the  vinegar  on  the  salad. 
In  the  programme,  however,  the 
criticism  was  piled  thick  and  high. 
Did  they  hint  to  everyone  that 
theirs  would  be  the  only  astrin- 
gent remarks?  And  is  this  why 
everyone  was  so  willing  to  attack? 
(John  Humphrys  called  him  a Wal- 
ter Mitty  fentasist.)  I don’t  suppose 
they  deliberately  meant  to  mislead 
the  contributors  and  certainly  the 
Judgments  broadcast  struck  me  as, 
individually,  quite  accurate.  But 
the  overall  impression  was,  I felt, 
skewed  against  Brian,  and  if  I 
were  his  daughter.  I suspect  Td  be 
a little  cross. 


Who’s 
right  to 
fight? 


With  six  world-title  fights  tonight, 
Colin  ‘Sweet  C*  McMillan 
and  Lord  Taylor  of  Gryfe 

punch  it  out  in  an  exchange  of 
faxes  over  whether  society 
should  condone  a sport  that 
deliberately  inflicts  harm 


Dear  Colin, 

THERE  are  laws  in  this 
country  recently  con- 
firmed in  a House  of 
Lords  judgment  which' 
state  that  whosoever 
shall  unlawfully  and 
maliciously  Inflict  any  grievous 
bodily  harm  even  with  consent 
upon  any  other  person  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offence.  I suggest  that 
when  two  people  are  in  a ring  they 
are  intent  on  doing  bodily  barm  to 
their  opponent  The  intention  is  to 
knock  their  opponent  unconscious. 
If  these  two  Individuals  were  to 
step  out  of  the  ring  they  would  be 
arrested.  It  is  said  that  other  sports 
are  dangerous.  Indeed  a young 
man  was  killed  the  other  day  In  a 
rugby  match-but  boxing  is  the  only 
sport  in  which  it  is  the  intention  to 
inflict  damage  on  an  opponent 
Other  sports  have  rules,  like  soccer 
and  rugby,  to  prevent  that 
happening. 

There  is  an  important  moral  ar- 
gument against  boxing.  In  the  last 
year,  politicians  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  growth  of  vio- 
lence In  our  society.  Boxing  is  a 
violent  sport  indeed  it  glamourises 


violence.  Years  ago,  cock-fighting 
was  regarded  as  a legitimate  sport 
but  is  now  banned  because  people 
felt  that  cock-fighting  had  no  place 
in  a civilised  society.  I suggest  that 
boxing  has  no  place  in  a civilised 
society  either. 

A recent  British  heavyweight 
champion  said  when  he  turned 
professional  ‘Tm  no  longer  a 
sportsman,  how  can  you  call  pro- 
fessional boring  a sport,  it's  a 
business.  A hard  business  all  the 
time,  a cruel  business  some  of  the 
time.  I have  no  illusions  about  the 
noble  art  of  self-defence  or  any  of 
that  kids’  stuff  Now  I am  paid  to 
hurt  and  the  more  I hurt  the  more 
Tm  paid." 

Yours  sincerely. 

Lord  Taylor  of  Gryfe 

Dear  Lord  Taylor, 

I MUST  say  that  I find  the  compari- 
sons you  make  between  boring, 
and  acts  which  could  be  deemed  to 
be  both  unlawful  and  malicious 
quite  ludicrous.  While  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  media  are  responsible 
for  glamorising  the  “knock-out” 
and  for  perpetrating  the  myth  that 
the  main  objective  of  boxing  Is  to 


As  we  salute  those  who  gave  their  lives,  so  too,  we  should 
support  these  who  are  still  there  to  serve. 

just  as  we  did  during  wartime.  Royal  Sailors'  Rests,  or 
Aggies’,  are  still  providing  accommodation  for  sailors  far  from 
home,  and  community  centre  facilities  for  naval  wives  and 
Mies.  Aggies'  can  also  be  a welcome  sooce  of  spiritual 
comfort  in  times  of  need. 

We  need  your  help  to  provide  this  unique  service  for  our 
gallant  sailors. 

Please  call  os  on  01705  295852  and  make  a 
donation  to  help  us  with  oar  vital  work.  Alternatively,  send  a 
donation  to:  Royal  Sailors'  Rests,  Head  Office,  5 St  George's 
Business  Centre,  St  George's  Square,  Portsmouth,  Hampshire 
P013EY. 
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inflict  pain  on  your  opponent,  box- 
ing remains  the  ‘‘Noble  Art  of  Self- 
Defence".  For  me  and  for  many 
others,  the  aim  is  to  hit.  and  not  to 
be  hit  It  is  a sport  which  requires 
a great  deal  of  thought,  skill  and 
determination  and.  by  indulging 
in  It,  we  are  allowed  to  be  part  of 
the  highest  form  of  competition, 
which  requires  the  complete  syn- 
chronisation of  the  mind,  the  body 
and  the  souL  Furthermore,  con- 
trary to  your  assertion  that  links 
the  growth  of  violence  to  the  ap- 
peal of  baring,  I believe  quite  the 
opposite  is  true.  As  I have  stated 
on  a number  of  occasions:  “For 
young  men,  boxing  acts  as  a 
school.  Through  It  they  are  in- 
stilled with  respect  discipline  and 
control  taught  how  to  control  frus- 
tration and  aggression  to  a posi- 
tive end.” 

The  benefits  and  good  which  the 
sport  has  to  offer  far  outweigh  the 
bad:  so  much  so  that  there  are 
now  moves  by  the  sport’s  estab- 
lishment to  have  it  re-introduced 
in  the  national  curriculum. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  a dangerous 
sport,  as  many  sports  are.  But 
recent  statistics  bear  out  the  fact, 
that  boxing  comes  way  down  the 
list  in  terms  of  both  fatalities  and 
injuries,  behind  rugby,  football 
horse-riding  and  motor-racing,  to 
name  but  a few.  It  always  strikes 
me  as  rather  strange  that  people 
like  yourself  are  so  vocal  in  your 
advocacy  for  the  banning  of  box- 
ing. yet  quiet  when  fatalities  occur 
in  other  sports. 

Boxing  has  always  remained  a 
working-class  sport  and  has  pro- 
vided a great  deal  of  enjoyment  for 
many  people.  It  has  given  many 
youngsters  the  opportunity  to 
make  something  of  their  life.  In  a 
"civilised”,  democratic  and  free 
society,  surely  no  one  has  the  right 
to  deny  these  young  men  the  op- 
portunity of  going  In  search  of 
their  dreams. 

Yours, 

Colin 


Doonesbury 


Dear  Colin, 


YOU  object  to  the  media  glamoris- 
ing “the  knockout”.  But  surely  tt  is 
the  sport  itself  which  rules  that 
victory  is  achieved  and  success 
measured  by  this  route.  Mike  Ty- 
son polishes  off  his  opponents 
quickly  and  is  applauded.  If  you 
felt  the  media  is  responsible  for 
glamorising  boxing,  let  me  give 
you  a few  examples. 

A recent  national  newspaper  de- 
scription of  a championship  fight 
at  Wembley  stadium,  headed 
Bloodbath,  ran:  ‘The  champion 
regained  his  title  with  a breathtak- 
ing, awe-inspiring  display  of  pri- 
meval savagery".  This  is  the 
"sport"  you  are  defending. 

Nigel  Benn,  a few  years  ago, 
entered  the  ring  to  wild  applause. 
On  his  dressing-gown  were  embla- 
zoned the  words,  “The  Black  De- 
stroyer”. His  opponent  Michael 
Watson,  interviewed  before  the 
fight,  said,  “I  get  a buzz  when.  I 
knock  a man  unconscious.”  Nigel 
then  achieved  his  mission  and 
Michael  was  rushed  from  the  ring 
permanently  paralysed. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  roll-call 
reads:  Gerald  MadeUan,  perma- 
nently paralysed;  Bradley  Stone, 
dead  in  the  ring;  James  Murray, 
dead  in  the  ring.  But  the  most 
damage  arises  in  the  less  widely 
reported  cases.  The  BMA  records 
Ust  a terrible  toll  of  brain  injuries 
following  boxing  careers.  Lord 
Walton,  a distinguished  neurosur- 
geon warned  the  House  trf  Lords 
that  “There  is  powerful  neurologi- 
cal evidence  to  Indicate  clearly 
that  a severe  blow  to  the  bead 
inevitably  results  in  the  death  of  a 
small  number  eff  brain  cells.” 
[These  men]  were  invariably 
praised  by  the  press  for  their  brav- 
ery in  taring  punishment.  The  con- 
sequence: progressive  brain  dam- 
age with  a deterioration  of  the 
intellect  called  dementia.  The  slow, 
sombre  shuffling  gait  is  the  hall- 
mark of  the  punch-drunk  syn- 


drome" Muhammad  Ali  is  proba- 
bly the  best  example  of  this. 

You  suggest  that  I am  denying 
young  men  the  opportunity  to  go 
in  search  of  their  dreams.  The 
record  shows  that  their  dreams 
are  seldom  fulfilled  and  frequently 
end  in  dementia.  Is  this  the  future 
that  you’re  looking  forward  to? 
I've  never  known  a successful 
boxer  who  has  put  his  children 
into  the  ring. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Lord  Taylor 

Dear  Lord  Taylor, 

I CANT  help  but  feel  that  you  have 
entirely  missed  the  point  I was 
trying  to  make.  And  your  quotes 
from  the  various  newspapers 
merely  reemphasise  my  earlier 
contention.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  the 
ambition  of  the  tabloids  to  sensa- 
tionalise and  dramatise  boxing, 
and  unfortunately  this  leads  to  cer- 
tain fighters  playing  up  to  this 
image,  to  gain  publicity,  create 
Interest  and  increase  their  earning 
potential  (This  type  of  irresponsi- 
ble Journalism  leads  large  sections 
of  the  public  to  be  unaware  of  what 
the  rudiments  of  boring  really 
are.)  During  my  15  years  in  the 
sport,  neither  L nor  the  numerous 
boxers  that  I have  come  in  contact 
with,  have  gone  into  the  ring  with 
the  intention  of  inflicting  perma- 
nent  damage  on  an  opponent 

Your  comments  on  the  Benn/ 
Watson  fight  show  you  have  been 
misinformed.  It  was  Michael  Wat- 
son and  not  Nigel  Benn  who 
emerged  as  the  winner,  and  Benn 
suffered  no  significant  damage. 
Furthermore,  while  your  roll-call 
of  fighters  who  have  become  per- 
manently damaged  or  have  died  in 
the  ring  seems  quite  alarming,  you 
foil  to  mention  that  in  recent  stud- 
ies, boxing  does  not  even  enter  the 
top  10  list  of  sporting  fatalities.  In 
feet  medical  opinion  is  divided. 
Eminent  neurosurgeons  like  Peter 
Hamlyn  and  Peter  Richardson 


state  that  the  risks  in  boxing  are 
no  greater  than  in  other  sports. 

As  to  the  plight  of  Muhammad 
Ali,  once  again  you  have  jx>t  your 
facts  wrong.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  All  suffers  from  Parkin- 
son’s disease,  and  to  blame  this 
solely  on  boxing  is  a gross  misin- 
terpretation of  the  truth. 

Yours. 

Colin 

Dear  Colin, 

TM  afraid  we  live  In  different 
worlds.  For  you.  boxing  is  a noble 
art.  But  to  the  great  British  public 
the  face  of  boring  Is  represented  by 
the  “Dark  Destroyer"  Nigel  Benn 
and  the  convicted  rapist  who  ap- 
pears on  our  screens  tonight.  They 
are  the  heroes  in  this  miserable 
business  who  are  paid  millions  to 
fight- 

And  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
purpose  — to  knock  the  other  man 
unconscious.  To  me  this  is  not  n 
spectacle  which  should  be  encour- 
aged In  a civilised  society.  Do  not 
blame  the  media,  they  are  simply 
reporting  the  event. 

You  suggest  that  I am  misin- 
formed about  Muhammed  All  but 
evidence  indicates  that  he  is  suffer- 
ing  from  the  punch-drunk 
syndrome. 

You  state  that  one  or  two  doctors 
disagree  with  the  views  of  the 
BMA.  But  the  BMA  is  the  represen- 
tative organisation  of  the  entire 
medical  profession  in  this  country. 
They  came  to  their  conclusions 
after  carefully  monitoring,  over  a 
number  of  years,  the  brain  dam- 
aged caused  by  successive  blows  to 
the  head  inflicted  in  the  ring. 

1 wonder  If  you  ever  ask  yourself 
whether  it  is  right  to  encourage 
young  people  to  enter  this  sport 
and  expose  them  to  the  risks  de- 
scribed by  the  BMA.  There  are 
surely  many  more  and  less  damag- 
ing actvities  which  can  satisfy 
their  natural  desire  for  excitement 
and  adventure.  In  at  least  one  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  box- 
ing is  banned.  It  is  surely  high 
time  we  followed  their  example. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Lord  Taylor 

Dear  Lord  Taylor, 

I QUITE  agree,  for  once  at  least, 
that  we  are  from  different  worlds 
Tm  from  a world  where  there  is  a 
free  society,  and  individuals  are 
allowed  to  make  their  own  deci 
slons  in  their  pursuit  of  enjoy- 
ment. success  and  happiness.  To 
suggest,  as  you  do.  that  the  fece  of 
boxing  is  represented  by  “bad  ‘ 
role  models  and  the  criminal 
element  is  certainly  not  true.  You 
only  have  to  read  recent  news- 
paper reports  to  see  that  in  football 
and  cricket  there  have  been  those 
who've  fallen  short  of  the  moral 
standards  expected  of  sporting 
heroes.  Boxing,  like  all  sports,  is 
composed  of  many  types;  some 
who  do  good,  some  who  do  not 

I note  you  still  fail  to  accept  the 
proven  medical  feet  that  Muham- 
mad Ali  suffers  from  an  inherited 
form  of  Parkinson's  disease,  im- 
plying stfll  that  bis  condition  is 
due  solely  to  boxing. 

Boxing  is  to  me  a noble  art  The 
aim  is  not  to  inflict  permanent 
damage  and  it  Is  for  this  reason 
that  the  medical  profession  is  in 
feet  divided.  There  are  numerous 
doctors  attending  the  shows  who 
are  passionate  supporters  of  the 
sport 

The  public  have  given  boxing 
their  seal  of  approval  and  the 
numerous  debates  and  polls  sug- 
gest that  they  are  aware  of  the 
many  benefits  the  sport  has  to 
offer,  and  will  be  firmly  behind  the 
moves  to  have  it  reintroduced  into 
the  national  curriculum.  Parents 
are  all  too  aware  that  in  an  increas- 
ingly violent  society,  the  virtues  of 
respect,  motivation,  confidence 
and  pride  that  boxing  instils 
should  be  allowed  to  flourish  in  a 
controlled  and  safe  environment  If 
my  children  wanted  to  become  pro- 
fessional boxers,  at  the  end  of  the 
day  I would  let  the  decision  be 
theirs. 

Yours, 

Colin 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 
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AS  TUESDAY  night  hi  med  to 
Wednesday,  they  kept  say- 
ing— over  anti  again — that 
it  was  a HISTORIC  election.  Well. 
American  presidential  elections 
only  happen  23  times  a century 
and  are  rather  important.  Of 
course.  It  was  HISTORIC.  What 
else  could  It  be?  . 

But  it  was  not  von’  historic. 
Nothing  much  changed-  And  tt  was 
ridiculous  to  keep  saying  that  It 
was  the  first  time  since  1936  that  a 
Democrat  president  had  been 
elected  to  a second  term.  This  was 
an  entirely  misleading  Cwtold. 
since  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  sub- 
sequently elected  to  third  and 
fourth  terms. 

Small  weed  will  prefer  to  remem- 
ber 1996  as  the  first  election  when  a 
93-year-old  senator  (Strom  Thur- 
mond cf  South  Carolina!  was  re- 
elected w Ith  the  help  of  n vote  from 
his  one-time  babysitter,  now  104. 

This  column  is  always  more  In- 
terested in  building  a bridge  to  ne- 
glected centuries.  like  the  19th, 
rather  than  ones  like  the  21  st 
which  are  about  to  be  heavily 
over-publicised. 

AND.  of  course,  it  was  histor- 
ic because  three  of  the  four 
main  rand  (dates  — Bob 
Dole,  Al  Gore  and  Jack  Kemp — 
only  had  21  letters  In  their  nanus 
between  them,  which  wns  obvi- 
ously  unprecedented  and  made 
them  popular  with  headline  writ- 
ers even  In  the  prolix  American 
papers,  If  less  so  with  the  voters. 
Gore  is  very  close  to  the  premier 
league  in  this  competition,  where 
the  undoubted  stars  have  been 
Tom  Mix.  Tim  Mo  and  the  former 
Burmese  prime  minister  U Nu. 

Only  four  men  with  four-letter 
surnames  have  ever  become  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  their 
record  is  not  good.  Ford  was  never 
elected  at  all  and  neither  Polk.  Taft 
nor  Bush  got  a second  term. 

■Mk  MERIC  ANS  prefer  their  pol- 
iticlans  to  have  names  oT 
JMktotal  distinction,  inevitably, 
Saxby  Chambliss  was  re-elected  on 
Tuesday  as  Republican  congress- 
man from  the  eighth  district  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  He  could  hardly 
get  a job  as  a garage  mechanic,  any- 
more than  could  congressmen 
Sanford  Bishop,  Roscoe  G Bartlett, 
Sherwood  Boehlert.  Fortney  Stark 
or  Senator  Lauch  Fair-cloth.  The 
very  sounds  conjure  up  Charles 
Laughton  strutting  Capitol  Hill  in 
a white  suit. 

This  theory  does  not  wholly  ex- 
plain why  the  electors  also  man- 
aged to  return  congressmen  Bob 
Stump.  Michael  D Crapo,  Nathan 
Deal.  Ray  LaHood,  Ron  Klink, 
Richard  W Pornbo.  Floyd  H Flake 
and.  come  to  that.  Sonny  Bono.  Ail 
one  can  say  Is  that  they  do  not 
sound  like  contenders  for  the  Con- 
servative nomination  for  the  con- 
stituency of  Kensington  and 
Chelsea. 

^fclNCE  It  may  well  be  several 
wb^iifetimes.  even  for  a Strom 
^UrThunnond  baby-sitter,  be- 
fore a governor  of  Arkansas  again 
becomes  president,  we  may  never 
have  another  chance  to  discuss 
this  most  curious  state,  the  only 
example  Small  weed  knows  of 
reverse-Lerasterlsm  (or  Leo  min- 
sterism)  in  America. 

Occasionally,  the  Americans 
fool  the  innocent  European  with 
over-literal  pronunciations  of 
place  names  like  Kay-ro  for  Cairo. 
Illinois  and  what  sounds  like 
’Terry!  Howdee!"  for  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana.  But  they  don’t  normally 
go  in  for  wilful  eccentricity  to  get 
their  revenge  for  Leicester.  Tow- 
cester  and  SouthwelL 
I can  reveal  (exclusively,  in  the 
sense  that  no  one  else  would  have 
been  daft  enough  to  research  this) 
that  the  subject  gave  rise  to  such 
dispute  in  the  19th  century  that  it 
had  to  be  sorted  out  in  1881  by  a 
state  General  Assembly. 

This  unanimously  voted  to  sup- 
port the  view  that  the  name  had 
originally  been  picked  up  from  the 
Indians  by  French  explorers,  and 
the  spelling  was  the  French  way  of 
representing  the  Indian  sound.  Ar- 
kan-saw  was  thus  correct  and,  the 
assembly  added  with  a loftiness 
worthy  of  the  senatorial  Charles 
Laughton:  "the  sounding  of  the  ter- 
minal ‘s’  is  an  innovation  to  be 
discouraged." 

Other  nice  fects  about  Arkan- 
sas: It  has  towns  called  Plum 
Bayou,  Pine  Bluff  Tulip  and  Bird- 
song, and  there  was  once  a news- 
paper called  the  Arkadelphia 
Shillings. 

THE  best  part  of  election 
night  came  for  anyone 
watching  on  CNN  during 
the  commercial  breaks.  The 
Union  Bank  of  Switzerland  is  run- 
ning the  most  astonishing  adver- 
tising campaign,  comprising  sim- 
ply an  actor  declaiming  a poem, 
followed  by  a brief  slogan. 

Tuesday  night’s  collection  in- 
cluded Gielgud  reciting  from 
Tennyson’s  Ulysses  (“. . . to  \ 
strive,  to  seek,  to  find  and  not  to 
yield")  and  Alan  Bates  doing  W E 
Henley  (“I  am  the  master  of  the 
fete;  I am  the  captain  of  my  soul”). 
Both  were  spellbinding. 

There  are  10  others  in  the 
series:  Gielgud  doing  "there  is  a 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men . . — 
which  the  Clintons  may  well  de- 
liver to  each  other  every  night 
before  bedtime — and  Ben  Kings- 
ley doing  Ozymandias  — which  is 
the  one  they  ought  to  deliver. 
These  ads  are  not  being  shown  on 
British  TV  because  this  is  a com- 
pany trying  to  raise  its  interna- 
tional standing,  not  attract 
grubby  little  overdrafts  from  the 
likes  of  us.  Heaven  knows  where 
UBS  stands  on  Nazi  gold  and  other 
little  matters,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
think  ill  of  a company  that  can 
market  itself  with  such  class — 
which  Is  of  course  the  idea. 
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Small,  quiet 
voice  from 

the  Front 


Awarded  a VC  at  1 9,  Edward  Dwyer 
was  to  die  in  battle  on  the  Somme  80 
years  ago.  But  he  left  a rare  memorial. 
Stephen  Bates  tracks  down  his  story 


IT  ALL  started  wife  the  voice. 
Crackling  and  faint,  it 
echoed  out  from  an  old  tape 
of  first  world  war  songs  and 
reminiscences,  a voice  as  dis- 
tant as  the  Hum*  when  it  was 
recorded  80  years  aga 
"They  tell  me  you’d  like  to  hear 
something  of  what  our  boys  are 
ioing  at  the  Front  and  ntfhnngh 
I'm  only  a youngster  I’ve  seen 
about  as  much  fighting  as  is  good 
or  any  man,”  it  started. 

The  voice  was  youngish,  maybe  a 
nan  of  30,  though  I was  lata:  to 
learn  that  the  speaker  was  only  21. 
and  the  accent  twanged  of  London. 
3ut  there  was  little  to  identify  it  on 
the  tape  notes  except  that  it  be- 
longed to  Sergeant  E Dwyer  VC  — 
hat  was  wrong,  he  was  only  a cor- 
xaral — and  that  it  was  a talk,  little 
more  than  a couple  cf  mhnitpg 
nng,  entitled  ’“With  Our  Boys  at 
he  Front” 

It  was  recorded  In  1916,  but  it 
wasn’t  the  fact  that  it  Is,  almost 
jertainly,  the  only  recording  to  sur- 
vive cf  a soldier  serving  in  the 
reaches,  made  at  the  time,  that 
(tuck  in  the  mind.  It  was  what  the 
nan  said  and  how  he  said  it,  and 
why,  that  pummelled  away,  echo- 
ing around -my  head  tor  days,  an 
authentic  voice  Aram  those  spirited 
battalions  of  young  men  who 
narched  away  so  joyously  to 
daughter  on  the  Western  Front. 

It  seemed  dear  that  Dwyer’s  talk 
was  done  for  recruitment  purposes, 
but  if  so,  who  thought  up  the  idea, 
md  where  would  it  have  been 
played  in  the  days  before  radio?  H a 
propaganda  exercise,  had  anyone 
3rst  checked  what  he  said?  If  so. 
the  authorities,  were  either  incredi- 
bly naive,  or  much  more  cunning 
md  sophisticated  than  we  now  give 
harw  credit  for.  for  what  Dwyer 
bad  to  say  was  scarcely  the  sort  of 
Jiing  to  fill  the  troops  with 
seenness. 

Being  with  Our  Boys  at  the 
j'ront,  it  seemed,  was  not  such  a 
jreat  experience.  He  had  clearly 
seen  in  the  war  from  the  very  be- 
riming, landing  in  France  nine 
lays  after  the  declaration  of  hosta- 
ges on  August  4 1914,  he  said,  and 
along  part  in  the  retreat  from 

people  over  here  don't  real- 
se  what  our  boys  went  through  in 
hose  days”,  the  voice  echoed  piain- 
ively.  “That  march  from  Mons 


was  a nightmare  — unless  you’ve 
been  through  it  you  can't  Imagine 
. what  an  agonising  time  it  was.  We 
used  to  do  from  20  to  25  miles  a 
day.” 

Incongruously,  the  voice  then 
burst  into  song,  in  a style  that  now- 
adays sounds  almost  like  a parody 
cf  stoicism:  "There  was  only  one 
thing  that  kept  us  going  on  the 
mnrrh  and  that  was  Ringing  ...  I 
don't  think  I’ve  got  much  of  a voice 
but  IH  try  one  or  two  of  the 
choruses . . . Here  We  Are,  Here  We 
Are  Here  We  Are  Again,  Hello, 
Hello.  Hello,  Hello  " 1 

Thai,  with  a final  whoop,  the 
voice  died  away,  the  final  hellos 
hanging  mournfully  in  the  air  as  if 
calling  out  from  the  grave. 

I found  myself  asking  who 
Dwyer  could  have  been,  how  he 
won  his  Victoria  Cross,  why  on 
earth  he  had  been  chosen  for 
recording  and  what  had  happened 
to  Mm  tbpn  The  truth  turned  out 
to  be  almost  unbearably  poignant 

THE  IMPERIAL  War  Museum  had 
some  basic  details:  bran  Fulham. 
November  2S  1896,  enlisted  in  foe 
East  Surrey  Regiment,  gazetted  for 
bravery  April  20  1915,  so  he  was 
only  a teenager  when  be  won  his 
medal  and  probably  stni  less 
20  when  he  made  bis  recording. 

The  Victoria  Cross  and  George 
Cross  Association,  deep  hr  the 
bowels  of  the  old  War  Office  build- 
ing in  Whitehall,  fax*  the  citation. 
Dwyer  won  his  VC  at  HSU  60  out- 
side Ypres  during  one  cf  the  fierc- 
est fights  cf  the  war.  He  bad  crept 
into  foe  open  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  injured  comrades  lying 
in  no  man's  land  and  then,  when 
his  trench  was  under  attack  from  a 
group  of  German  soldiers,  clam- 
bered on  to  the  parapet  and  buried 
grenades  until  they  fled. 

You  should  go  and  see  foe  Surrey 
Regiment  museum  at  Guildford, 
they  said.  And  In  a basement  ar- 
chive room,  staffed  by  gentle  and 
courtly  retired  colonels  dressed  in 
comfortable  cardigans  and  regi- 
mental ties.  I finally  came  free  to 
fece  with  Edward  Dwyer. 

The  picture  was  just  as  1 had 
imagined  it  young,  thin,  buck- 
toothed, receding  chin,  startled  and 
bemused.  The  photographs  were 
tnirpn  when  he  had  come  back  to 
England  to  receive  his  medal  from 
tile  King  and  help  the  recruitment 


drive.  Apart  from  the  uniform  and 
the  straggly  moustache  he  was  try- 
ing to  grow,  he  looked  like  foe  sort 
of  adolescent  young  man  you  might 
pass  in  Fulham  any  Saturday 
afternoon. 

There  were  pictures  cf  him 
showing  the  medal  to  someone, 
posing  with  his  dad  and  a family 
friend  — looking  suspiciously  like 
foe  dd  man’s  boozing  partner  — 
mid  the  picture  of  a young  nurse 
Dwyer  had  married. 

And  there  were  the  regimental 
scrapbooks  toa  Pages  cf  yellowing 
cuttings  from  each  day  of  foe  war. 
Proudly  announcing  Dwyer’s 
medal,  the  Surrey  Comet  visited 
his  parents  at  Fulham.  “Aren’t  you 
proud  cf  your  boy?”  they  asked 
Mrs  Dwyer. 

“Yes,  indeed  I am,”  she  replied, 
her  face  wreathed  in  smiles.  ‘Ted 
was  always  a good  boy  and  if  he 
has  got  the  VC  I am  sure  he  de- 
served it  He  wrote  home  to  ten  us 
he  was  hurt  but  in  his  usual  cool 
way  he  said,  don’t  worry,  it  is  not 
much ...  We  would  like  to  see  cur 
boy  again,  if  only  fcr  a short  while. 

' Ted  was  always  fond  cf  a lark 
and  at  the  same  time  always  ready 
to  do  his  part  in  any  emergency.” 

Dwyer,  it  was  claimed,  was  the 
youngest  VG  winner  ever.  He  was 
being  buHt  up  and  foe  press  were 
starting  to  cah  him  the  T.tttin  Cor- 
poral. The  cuttings  made  it  dear1 
that  be  was  too  valuable  to  send 
straight  back  to  the  Front  He  was 
articulate  and  not  afraid  of  speak- 
ing up. 

His  speeches  had  certainly  been 
fiery,  with  no  apparent  trace  cf  the 
hesitancy  cf  the  recording.  One 
newspaper  reported:  The  indiffer- 
ence of  many  cf  the  young  follows 
filled  him  with  contempt  Is  there 
not  a single  MAN  here?*  he  de- 
clared at  one  meeting  at  which  not 
a single  recruit  had  come  forward. 
*1  rimTI  he  glwrt  to  get  hack  to  the 
Front.  It  makes  me  sick  to  see  civil- 
ian clothes  on  the  lwciw  of  mm  fit 
and  able  to  do  their  share.’  ” 

At  P.hrighnaft  1915  he  bad  mar- 
ried the  young  nurse  in  the  photo- 
graph, Maude  Freeman,  known  as 
Billie,  whom  he  had  met  in  hospital 
behind  the  Front  Line  and  who  had 
Seen  htw  again  when  Rhe  amp  to 
listen  to  the  speeches  at  a rally  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  It  was  such  a 
quiet  wedding  that  be  did  not  even 
teQ  his  parents  in  advance.  He  was. 


‘Although  I'm  only  a youngster  I’ve  seen  about 
as  much  fighting  as  is  good  for  any  man  ’ 


it  was  said,  tired  of  the  throngs  and 
nervous  cf  the  publicity  that  would 
surround  a hero’s  wedding. 

There  was  more  in  the  regimen- 
tal archive  too:  photocopies  of 
Dwyer’s  service  papers.  At  his  first 
medical  examination,  Dwyer  was 
five  feet  three  and  a half  inches  tall, 
with  a 32  inch  waist  and  weighed 
106  pounds,  pulse  72.- blue  eyes,  fair 
hair,  scars  on  right  kneecap  and 
across  his  buttocks.  He  was  de- 
scribed by  big  (’Ammwnflfng  officer 
as  honest,  sober  and  hard-working. 

hi  summer  1914,  he  was  with  his 
regiment  in  Ireland,  but  be  was 
spending  the  summer  in  hospital: 
46  days,  being  treated  for  what 
looks  suspiciously  like  a distinctly 
unheroic  disease.  “VD  . . . sore  in 
penis,  left  groin,”  the  record  says, 

TTrtfQrgipj  ugly. 

There  are  two  more  medical  re- 
cords: October  24  1914.  septic  heeL 
admitted  to  hospital.  That  would 
have  been  just  after  the  forced 


In  sickness  and  in 
health,  to  love, 
honour  and  oh,  boy 

Maureen  Freely  on  the  growth  of 
riage-mending  industry 


gS  Britain  have  foe 
t divorce  rate  in 

? According  to  Lord 

imefoing  caned  the 
Force,  it’s  6«a“* 
ig  though  bad 
■t  get  help  soon 
nedy  this  alarming 
he  is  planning  to 
ounselllng  schemes 
) re  vent  marriage 
■s  also  suggested  it 
lea  to  strike  before 

ind  put  some  maray 

ind  pre-nuptil  train- 


ing. And  you  can  see  his  point  The 
fewer  unrealistic  expectations  cou-. 
pies  have  before  they  make  their 
vows,  and  foe  more  h^»  they  get 
afterwards,  the  more  likely  it  be- 
comes that  they  will  stay  together. 
jf  they  take  foe  ptong*-,  that  is. 
Does  Lord  Mackay  have  any  idea 
what  damage  he’ll  do  to  the  mstm^ 
tion  cf  marriage  if  be  dares  to  let 
wavering  couples  find  out  what  it’s 
like  In  practice?  , 

just  fofrife  cf  all  the  unpleasant 
t fifties  you  have  to  know  if  you  are 
gotagta  go  toto  mamed  life,  wen 


prepared.  I'm  not  just  talking  about 

basic  skills  like  cooking  and  driv- 
ing and  going  without  privacy  and  J 
sharing-ail  your  money,  even  if  no 
one  thanks  you  and  you’ve  worked 
like  a dog  for  it  And  I dealt  just 

mean  hash:  virtues  like  Teaming  to 

lave  your  partner's  annoying  little 
habits,  or  welcoming  the  thought 
♦hat  you’ll  never  again  be  aide  to 
make  an  evening  plan  without  first 
seeking  his  or  her  permission,  or* 
training  yourself  to  hope  that  yonH 
still  be  sexually  irresistible  to  each 
other  when  you’ve  both  doubled  in 
age  and  weight 

If  you're  going  to  he  ready  for 
any  marital  eventuality,  you  have 
to  be  oujbil  with  the  very  depress- 
ing national  statistics  on  . marital 
violence,  child  abuse,  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse,  unplanned  pregnancy, 
adultery,  nddflft  crisis  and  ynawtal 
fflness-  You  have  to  have  accepted 
that  there  can’t  he  many  people 
who  don't  get  a front  seat  view  of  at 
least  one  of  these  marrfoge-wreck- 
tog  tragedies. 

And  you  must  go  cm  to  prepare 
yourself  for  that  worstrease  sce- 
nario. This  is  why  a thorough  pren- 
uptfl  training  course  would  give 
you  not  just  the  camxmmlcatioro 


techniques  for  tftnw*  nice,  mlddle- 

dass,  rubblslvaiid-credit-card  dis- 
putes, and  the  wisdom  demanded 
by  those  more  serious  but  manage- 
able rough  pateVipg  aiwwi  by  child- 
birth, temporary  unemployment, 
and  low-level  infidelity,  but  also 
the  survival  skills  you  might  need 
if  you  woke  up  tomorrow  morning 
ami  found  out  your  name  was  Mrs 
Gama,  or  even  worse,  Mrs  Boycott. 

If  marriages  like  theirs  are  even 
one  in  100,  it  would  suggest  that  foe 
most  appropriate  agencies  to  sub- 
mit bids  to  Lord  Mackay  for  mar- 
riage training  schemes  are  the  SAS 
and  the  St  John  Ambulance 
Sendee.  ’ 

Which  brings  me  to  another, 
even  bigger  headache  the  Lord 
Chancellor  is  going  to  have  to  face 
. if  he  refuses  to  rely  solely  on  mar- 
riage-patching measures  and  tries 
to  tackle  the  root  causes  of  divorce. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  he  has  to 
ask  himself  why  it  is  that  most  div- 
orce petitioners  are  women.  He  will 
ask  himself  how  many  of  their  ex- 
hnsbands  Ml  short  of  his  own  stan- 
dards Of  good  >ipqlwTirThnnriL  and 
then  he  trill  have  to  acknowledge 
that  gome  genders  need  more  mar- 
riage training  than  others.  Woe  to 


marches  from  the  Aisne  to  the 
Marne:  That  march  was  a night- 
mare — you  can't  imagine  what  an 
agonising  time  it  was.” 

There  was  also  a head  wound, 
from  an  injury  a week  after  be  won 
his  medal  and  there  would  also  be 
an  outbreak  of  measles  when  he 
returned  to  foe  Front  In  19I& 

The  file  also  contains  the  letter  in 
which  Dwyer  was  recommended 
for  his  VC.  His  commanding  offi- 
cer. Captain  RD  Oldman,  wrote  on 
May  3 1915:  “At  HID  60  oo  the  20th 
when  his  trench  was  heavily 
shelled,  this  man  left  cover  and 
bound  up  several  wounded  com- 
rades. Later,  the  trench  being 
heavily  handgrenaded.  he  climbed 
halfway  up  the  parapet  and  buried 
grenade  after  grenade  at  the  Ger- 
mans until  he  dispersed  them.  He 
was  at  foe  time  exposed  to  a perfect 
hail  of  hostile  bombs  as  the  party  of 
Germans  bad  crept  up  an  old  com- 
munication trench  and  were  at 


him,  though,  if  he  seeks  expert 

guidance.  He  will  soon  discover 
that  there  are  a lot  cf  serious 
people  out  there  who  think  that  the 
national  marriage  crisis  Is  nothing 
more  than  a smokescreen  for  the 
worldwide  male  identity  crisis. 

Nbw  that  they  have  to  be  entre- 
preneurs at  the  Richard  Branson 
level  before  they  can  hope  to  raise 
a family  on  a single  income,  they 
are  no  longer  sure  what  you  have 


very  dose  quarters.  His  gallantry 
was  beyond  all  praise.” 

Can’t  you  just  see  the  slight 
young  greengrocer’s  assistant, 
angered,  maybe  exhilarated  and 
frightened,  clambering  up  the 
trench  to  scream  and  throw  gre- 
nades at  the  enemy  20  or  30  feet 
away  for  a few  frenzied  moments 
. . . T am  only  a youngster  but  I've 
seen  as  much  fighting  as  is  good  for 
any  man.”  Then,  in  a folder,  was  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  former  officers, 
written  about  10  days  after  foe 
action  in  which  be  won  the  VC. 

“All  the  time  serving  men  were 
being  picked  off.  If  you  joined  the 
regiment  again,  sir,  you  would 
hardly  know  one  man  except 
Elmer.  It  is  very  miserable  in  foe 
regiment  now  all  the  old  officers 
and  men  have  gone. 

“Wen.  sir,  we  went  to  Ypres  and 
well  we  knew  It,  but  the  worst  was 
yet  to  come.  After  the  taking  of  Hill 

60  the  regiment  went  up  there  and 


to  do  to  he  a masculine  husband. 
When  their  wives  suggest  that  they 
might  start  by  doing  a load  oflaun- 
dry,  they  sink  into  an  even  deeper 

psychic  confusion.  The  only  way  to 
get  them  out  is  to  offer  more  educa- 
tion, training  and  support;  but 
even  that  won't  be  enough,  will  It? 
Bpaiw  jf  man  as  a group  become 
more  competent  and  resourceful  In 
the  so-called  women’s  domain, 
there  wiQ  be  a crisis  of  confidence 


T 


u 


"We’ve,  pfcvtnfid  kid!  vn  advance.-  fce» 

Sfcs jtxesz-fer  -the-  hprK^vuccn  So  we-  Gx*  Sc&e~ 
enougk  money  for  fc/je.  dtoiofcJL* 


Edward  Dwyer  with  VC.  left, 
•You  can’t  imagine'  ...  Above, 
the  Somme,  1916imp£rial  waruuseum 

they  shelled  us  for  three  days  and 
nights  without  a stop  but  they 
could  not  shift  us  ...  it  was  there 
that  we  lost  M.tJut  Patterson  ... 
poor  Captain  Wynyard  was  blown 
to  atoms,  only  a couple  of  pieces 
could  be  found  of  him  if  any  of 
Capt  Wynyard’s  family  enquire, 
don’t  tell  them  he  was  blown  up. 

“Please  excuse  the  scribble,  Your 
Obedient  Servant" 

What  must  Dwyer  have  thought 
as  he  went  round  London  in  the 
months  that  followed,  addressing 
recruitment  rallies?  Is  there  a hint 
that  he  didn’t  want  to  go  back,  or 
was  he  full-hearted  for  the  fight, 
raring  to  go?  When  he  went  round 
his  old  school,  he  told  foe  parish 
priest  Father  Brown:  “I  am  going  to 
the  Front  again  in  a few  days  and 
the  general  rule  is  that  a VC  gets 
knocked  out  the  second  time.”  He 
left  the  medal  to  the  priest's  safe 
keeping. 

DWYER  returned  to  his  regiment 
to  May  1916.  He  was  not  among  the 
men  of  the  8th  East  Surreys  who 
rase  from  their  lines  on  the  first 
morning  of  foe  battle  of  foe  Somme 
on  July  1 1916,  kicking  footballs  as 
they  inarched  vainly  towards  the 
qnemy  machine  guns.  But  perhaps 
some  of  those  he  had  helped  to 
recruit  were  there. 

Instead.  Dwyer  died  a couple  of 
months  later.  He  was  on  the 
Somme  on  September  3 1916  when 
he  was  shot  The  Surrey  Comet 
said  he  “fell  while  gallantly  leading 
his  men  an  a charge”.  The  daily 
regimental  dispatches  fin*  that  day 
do  not  mention  foe  hero’s  fen.  The 
duty  officer  wrote:  “Brigade  car- 
ried its  objectives  without  difficulty 
and  so  fer  few  casualties." 

Corporal  Dwyer  is  buried  in  a 
military  cemetery  called  Hat  Iron 
Copse,  around  the  back  of  Mametz 
Wood,  at  the  end  of  what  was 
known  as  Death  Valley  on  the 
Somme.  Three  pairs  of  brothers  lie 
with  him  among  the  1,500  men  also 
killed  within  two  or  three  weeks  as 
the  British  tried  to  capture  the 
wood  and  the  land  around  it 
The  cemetery  lies  down  a quiet 
country  track,  in  a fold  of  the  val- 
ley. Dwyer’s  grave  is  like  any  of  the 
rest  There  is  his  name,  bis  regi- 
mental crest,  date  of  death,  a 
carved  Victoria  Cross  and  a brief 
motto.  It  says:  “We  Know  That  He 
Ahldeth  In  Us.”  Just  in  front  some- 
one has  placed  a cheap  pink  rose 
made  of  fabric  and  a little  wooden, 
whitewashed  cross. 

Back  at  the  regimental  museum, 
a note  dated  September  2 1920 
states  that  Dwyer’s  campaign  med- 
als were  to  be  retained  by  foe  War 
Office  as  the  deceased’s  legatees 
were  untraceatde. 

Dwyer’s  Victoria  Cross  eventu- 
ally came  home  to  the  regiment  in 
1962.  It  is  not  on  display  at  foe  mu- 
seum. It  had  been  found  in  a box 
among  Father  Brawn’s  effects  after 
he  died.  He  had  never  given  it 
away,  never  given  it  to  the  family, 
or  foe  wife.  Did  they  ever  ask?  Did 

he  ever  refuse? 

And  there  it  all  lies:  the  story  of  ' 
just  one  of  foe  750.000  British  men 
of  the  first  world  war  who  never 
came  home.  Alone  among  them 
though,  this  one  left  a recording  of 
his  voice  and  so  a little  bit  cf  him 
still  lives. 

The  recording  cf  Private  Dwyer's 
voice  is  on  Tile  Great  War.  a tape 
and  compact  disc  published  by 
Gemm:  CD  9355,  tape  7355. 

The  Museum  qf  die  Queen’s  Royal 
Surrey  Regiment  is  in  Ciandan 
Park,  near  Guildford.  It  is  now 
dosed  far  the  winter. 

The  Public  Record  Office  at  Eew  has 
a current  exhibition  including  Pri- 
vate Dwyer’s  Army  papers. 


amongst  women  as  a group,  which 
will  lead  in  turn  to  another  vicious 
inflationary  cycle  of  wife-taming, 
marriage-saving  pilot  programmes 
and  even  university  degree 
courses- 

Ifs  all  going  to  be  very  expen- 
sive, not  to  say  colossally  boring. 
The  sermons  we  get  on  Compro- 
mise, Commitment  and  the  Com- 
mon Good  are  bad  enough  as  it  is. 
Imagine  how  much  more  urgently 
they’ll  be  advertising  the  joys  of  co- 
cooning if  the  government  hag 
sunk  real  money  into  marriage 
training  and  wants  vote-winning 
results.' 

It’s  not  enough  to  say,  oh  well 
there's  something  really  wonderful 
that  happens  after  romantic  love 
dies  and  you  learn  to  accept  your 
spouse  as  a flawed  human  being.  I 
might  know  that  and  you  might 
know  that,  but  that's  because  we 
went  through  hell  blindfolded  first 
There  are  some  things  you  can’t  do 
unless  you’ve  lost  all  touch  with 
reality  and  one  of  them  is  mar 
riage.  If  Lord  Mackay  is  successful 
in  his  campaign,  I fomk  well  nod 
more  and  more  couples  putting  off 
their  wedding  days  for  longer  and 
longer,  maybe  even  forever. 
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IS  I THE  WEEK 


We’d 

rather 

watch 

Oprah 

Our  great  opera  companies 
could  be  staging  modern  dramas 
like  Marriage  Of  Gazza  or  Diana 
Dolorosa.  Instead  we  get  yet 
more  Cosi  and  Turandot.  No 
wonder  the  public  switches  off, 
says  Stephen  Plaice 


SHOOTING  STARS 


Up...  Spring  1996.  The  all-singing, 
all-dancing  French  peasantry  take  to 
the  boards  tn  Martin  Guerre.  Critics 
and  audience  agree  there's  something 
missing . . . Meanwhile.  Rebecca  sits' 
at  home,  dreaming  of  her  big  break. 

Up...  An  association  with  the 
National  Ybuth  Music  Theatre  takes 
Lock  from  New  York  to  Hong  Kong, 
from  West  Bid  to  Edinburgh.  Martin 
Guerre,  meanwhile,  is  felling  to  find  a 
bum  for  each  seat.  What's  to  do? 

And  away...  Martin  Guerre  is  re- 
launched this  week  with  a new  star. 
Lock  plays  gullible  heroine  Bertrande 
de  Rots  ‘at  certain  performances’. 

FALLING: 

JAMES 
ELLIS 


Going ...  After  16  years  in  Z Cars, 
Janies  bows  out  In  1 978.  Tm  writing 
songs,  reading  a play  for  the  West 
End  and  hoping  to  direct  in  the 
theatre,’  he  announces. 

Going. ..  Two  years  down  the  line, 
he’s  bankrupt  and  owes  the  taxman 
£1 1 ,000.  When  will  he  return  to  the 
big  time?  ‘Be,  patient.'  says  ha 

Gone...  This  week,  16  years  later, 
James  hits  the  stage  of  the  Tabard  in 
Chiswick.  In  The  Bedsit.  He  plays  a 
middfe-aged  irishman  sitting  In  a 
dingy  bedsit  contemplating  his  past 


VER  since  opera  got  a 
makeover  at  the  end  of 
the  eighties,  there  has 
been  the  vague  expecta- 
tion that  it  is  about  to 
become  popular  But  the  promise  of 
Nessun  Dorma  has  never  been  ful- 
filled- To  most  people — who  never 
go  near  a theatre  anyway  — opera 
still  means  a few  hummable  tunes, 
tenors  slugging  it  out  with  hand- 
kerchiefs at  10  paces,  and  the  tat 
lady  shattering  glass  at  a hundred. 

Ah  that  is  now  left  of  the  enthu- 
siasm that  surged  during  Italia  90 
and  peaked  on  a rainy  night  in 
Hyde  Park  are  hasty  compilations 
of  favourite  arias.  Opera  continues 
to  be  “not  for  us”,  and  to  conjure 
murderous  thoughts  of  braying 
upper-class  beanfeasts  at  which 
public  money  is  squandered  for  the 
gross  indulgence  of  the  few  The 
public  feels  shut  out  from  opera 
houses  and  the  social  culture  of 
those  who  frequent  them. 

And  this  sense  of  exclusion  even 
extends  to  many  who  venture 
inside  For  the  novice  there  is  the 
suspicion  that  the  whole  operation 
is  sustained  on  a thermal  cushion 
of  pretension.  Everyone  pretends 
to  enjoy  what  they  are  watching;  in 
reality  they  long  for  the  ghastly 
enterprise  to  end  so  they  can  get 
back  to  the  telly  As  with  the  em- 
peror's new  clothes,  it  would  take 
just  one  person  to  cry  the  truth,  and 
the  illusion  would  be  shattered. 

. But  could  this  not-for-us  preju- 
dice conceal  a deeper  resentment 
among  ordinary  people,  who 
realise  they  have  been  denied  a cru- 
cial cultural  experience?  Opera  can 
be  the  greatest  spectacle  on  earth 

— a breathtaking  combination  of 
music,  drama  and  scenic  effect  It 
is  the  last  live  medium  in  which  a 
culture  might  create  an  expansive 
vision  of  itself.  Instead,  it  appears 
to  be  reserved  for  a reactionary 
elite  with  the  money  and  the  man- 
ners to  penetrate  the  forbidding 
front  of  house  with  its  penguin 
suits  and  plummy  accents. 

Where  are  the  operas  that  will 
appeal  to  a mass  audience  or  say 
anything  about  our  lives?  It  is  not 
as  if  we  have  a shortage  of  modern 
heroes  to  drawn  on.  Forget  Figaro 

— where  is  The  Marriage  Of 
Diana,  or  of  Gazza  for  that  matter? 

That  theatre,  let  alone  opera, 
once  belonged  to  everyone  has 
become  a cliche.  But  the  possibil- 
ity that  it  might  one  day  do  so 
again  is  still  valid,  and  its  omis- 
sion can  still  feel  like  theft  This 
was  the  thrust  of  The  Beggar’s 
Opera,  first  performed  in  1728,  In 
which  John  Gay  set  out  to  lam- 


poon the  fashion  for  Italian  recita- 
tive opera,  then  taking  over  the 
London  stage  and  putting  English 
playwrights  out  of  work. 

What  incensed  Gay  was  that  the 
plots  of  these  new-fangled  operas 
were  ludicrous,  the  characters 
invariably  idealised  ciphers  there 
to  facilitate  the  singing. 

By  situating  his  opera  among 
London  low  life.  Gay  was  cocking  a 
snook  at  the  artificiality  of  the 
entertainment  the  upper  classes 
had  imported  for  themselves.  And 
by  having  his  beggar  author  ape 
its  conventions,  he  was  sticking  up 
two  fingers  at  the  pretension  of  a 
theatre  that  had  lost  contact  with 
its  own  reality 

But  The  Beggar’s  Opera  also  con- 
tains an  evergreen  political  truth 
missing  from  the  effete  Italian  sce- 
narios: Gay  wanted  to  demonstrate 
the  economic  complicity  between 
those  who  sit  in  the  boxes  of  opera 
houses  and  those  wbo  sit  in  the 
rails  of  Newgate.  No  matter  what 
exquisite  and  noble  pretensions 
the  new  opera  offered,  it  could  not 
deodorise  the  stench  of  corruption 
that  permeated  every  layer  of  the 
society  that  imported  it. 

The  Beggar's  Opera  restored  the 
possibility  of  a theatre  for  every- 
one, even  those  who  dipped,  pimped 
and  prostituted  themselves  around 
Covent  Garden.  By  writing  about 
their  world.  Gay  was  reclaiming 
musical  theatre  for  the  streets  from 
where  it  sprang  and  to  which  it 
must  always  return  for  inspiration. 

Bertolt  Brecht  and  Kurt  Weill 
attempted  a similar  reclamation. 
Their  adaptation  of  Gay’s  play 
The  Threepenny  Opera,  became 
the  basis  of  a new  type  of  opera  at 
the  end  of  the  1920s,  using  a sim- 
plified musical  language  that 
could  be  sung  by  laymen. 

But  unlike  searchlit  rallies,  this 
new  opera  never  caught  on  in  Ger- 
many and  postwar  opera  houses 
and  audiences  throughout  the 
world  have  continued  to  content 
themselves  with  overlong  culinary 
operas  and  overpaid  stars  engag- 
ing in  larynx  Olympics. 

Even  when  a radical  new  opera 
does  manage  to  slip  through  the 
net,  it  Is  likely  that  it  will  only  be 
seen  by  the  very  establishment  that 
it  is  targeting.  This  was  even  true 
of  The  Beggar's  Opera,  which  was 
a great  hit  with  London  society  — 
including  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
satirised  in  the  aria  If  You  Mention 
Vice  Or  Bribe.  What  irony  — the 
rich,  powerful  and  corrupt  trapped 
in  their  gilt  boxes,  forced  to  see 
themselves  and  their  world  under- 
mined on  stage,  and  enjoying  it  aD 
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hugely  (Or  maybe  just  pretending 
ta  Polly  Gay’s  sequel  to  the  Beg- 
gar’s Opera,  was  banned.) 

I was  reminded  of  Gay  while 
watching  Pimlico  Opera's  produc- 
tion of  West  Side  Story  in  Bulling- 
don  Prison,  now  transferring  to 
Mountjoy  in  Dublin,  despite  cat- 
calling from  the  Daily  Mail  about 
the  participation  of  sex  offenders. 

The  gusto  with  which  the 
irwnatofl  explored  the  world  of  the 
New  York  ghetto  gave  the  piece  an 
added  relevance,  and  the  chorus  left 
Fidelia  standing.  Behind  bars.  Gee- 
Officer  Krupke  had  a resonance 
that  must  have  had  Gay  rotating 
with  glee.  “We  ain’t  no  delinquents/ 
We’re  misunderstoocL/Deep  down 
inside  us  there  is  good." 

It  brought  the  bouse  down  every 
night  Maybe  this  was  not  strictly 
opera  — according  to  limited  and 
stupidly  snobbish  definition  — but 
the  production  showed  how  music 
theatre  belongs  to  all  sections  of 


society  Given  the  chance,  any  com- 
munity will  eagerly  embrace  it  r 

So  why  not  opera  for  all?  And 
why  not  a new  repertoire  that  sings 
to  post-modern  sensibilities,  add- 
resses our  notoriously  short  atten- 
tion span  and  exploits  our  film- 
trained  facility  with  rapid  images? 

Today  new  operas  are  expensive 
and  unpopular  Main-house  audi- 
ences feel  cheated  by  them.  Many 
singers,  musicians  and  managers 
prefer  to  work  in  the  museum  of 
the  gristing  repertoire,  rather 
than  risk  anything  contemporary 
When  Don  Giovanni  tells  of  his 
lovers  in  France,  Germany  and 
Spain,  he  could  just  as  well  be 
counting  the  Mozart  operas  pro- 
duced annually  In  those  countries. 

There  will  be  the  token  Tippett 
or  Birtwistle  now  and  then,  and  a 
Britten  revival  if  you  are  lucky 
but  by  and  large  the  feeling  per- 
sists that  budgets  are  frozen  after 
Stravinsky.  Innovative  directors 


like  Peter  Sellars  will  find  a way  of 
refreshing  the  canon  by  radicalis- 
ing the  stage  concept,  or  updating 
the  action,  but  even  this  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  contemporary  writing 
and  a culture  that  uses  opera,  like 
any  other  art  form,  as  a means  of 
reflecting  and  investigating  itself. 

As  one  might  expect  In  the  new 
van-hire  economy  of  Britain,  some 
self-help  is  at  hand.  Small-scale 
touring  companies,  ambitious  com- 
munity projects,  Pimlico’s  prison 
work.  Susan  Benn  and  Robert  Sax- 
ton's annual  Opera  Lab,  all  con- 
tribute to  making  opera  more 
accessible  and  more  exploratory 
There  is  a new  breed  of  singers, 
composers  and  musicians,  pre- 
pared to  workshop  and  perform 
new  work.  But  it  is  very  difficult 
for  this  to  emerge  on  any  scale  or  to 
be  properly  resourced. 

Because  of  prohibitive  produc- 
tion costs,  a vast  chasm  exists 
between  composition  and  produc- 


tion. Yet,  rather  than  being  used  to 
close  this  gap,  countless  millions  of 
public  money  are  to  be  spent  refur- 
bishing the  Royal  Opera  House  in 
Covent  Garden  to  reproduce  the 
canon  for  generations  to  come. 

Without  new  work  that  speaks  to 
our  predicament,  and  a disman- 
tling of  popular  prejudice,  audi- 
ences and  practitioners  will  be 
condemned,  like  Sisyphus,  to  an 
eternity  of  rolling  the  same  rock  up 
the  same  hilL  A genuine  populari- 
sation of  the  genre  will  never  take 
place,  no  matter  what  marketing 
strategies  are  employed  to  kid  us 
that  opera  is  the  new  rock  'n'  roll. 

Of  course  there  must  always  be 
Flutes,  Fidelios  and  Caf  mens.  But 
there  must  also  be  Gazza  s,  Mande- 
las  and  Diana  Dolorosas. 

Stephen  Plaice  is  a writer  for  The  BiU. 
His  libretto  for  Mlsper,  a new  opera  for 
teenagers  by  Jofm  Lunn,  will  be  staged 
at  Glyndeboume  next  spring. 
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A two-for-one  book 
offer  aimed  at  those 
who  know  what 
a deft  touch,  skilled 
technique  and  superb 
finishing  really  are. 

(It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  football.) 


Curious,  but  w have  come  to  a place,  a time,  when  virtue  is  no  longer  considered  a 
virtue.'  Main  Angelou,  best-selling  author  of  t Kiioir  Wb r the  Qigetl  Bird  Sings, 
gives  us  her  intimate  thoughts  on  fan tik  style,  brutality,  crime 
and  die  necessity  for  spirit,  laughter  and  grace.  Wouldn't  tote 
nothing  for  my  journey  nor  is  Maya  Anxious  first  woik  of 
prose  in  many’  reais.  and  is  tilled  with  the  wit.  wisdom  and 
insight  we  hare  come  to  expea  from  this  lyrical  poet  and 
tenacious  civil  rights  activist. 

And  It's  one  of  the  Hi  novels  published  by  Virago  which 
The  Guardian  will  give  you  free  if  you  purchase  any  other 
Ixwk  in  our  two-for-otic  book  often  . 


Toni  Strasburg  won  awards  for  her  first  film  about  war  orphans. 
So  why,  she  asks,  is  Channel  4 pitching  the  sequel  at  insomniacs? 

The  late,  late  show 


Provocations 


LAST  week  I was  on  the  jury 
of  an  international  film  fes- 
tival in  Freiburg,  Germany 
One  of  the  winners,  a well- 
known  documentary  maker 
from  Belgium,  announced  that 
this  would  he  his  last  Interna- 
tional film.  The  reasons?  Lack 
of  money,  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  broadcasters  in  subjects 
outside  of  Europe.  I,  too,  am  a 
documentary  film-maker:  And  1, 
too,  have  decided  that  I cannot 

carry  on  making  films  in  the 

current  climate. 

My  latest  film.  Chain  Of 
Hope,  about  children  affected 

by  war  in  southern  Africa,  is  to 

be  broadcast  on  Sunday  on 
Channel  4.  Unfortunately  it  is 
being  transmitted  at  midnight. 
Have  yon  ever  stayed  np  until 
lam  on  a Sunday  to  watch  a 
documentary?  I haven't. 

Broadcasting  serious  docu- 
mentaries at  tins  hour  of  the 
night  is  frankly  insulting.  I nan 
no  longer  face  spending  so 
much  time  raising  money,  work- 
ing in  war  zones  under  difficult 
circumstances,  only  to  have  my 
work  marginalised  like  this. 

I was  told  the  film  Is  being 
broadcast  at  such  a late  hour 
because  the  public  ts  no  longer 
interested  in  non-European  sto- 


ries. Yet  a survey  being  carried 
out  by  Unicef  shows  the  oppo- 
site to  be  true.  We  are  also  told 
that  this  sort  of  film  gets  low 
ratings  — but  might  that  not 
have  something  to  with  the 
scheduling?  I believe  that  we 
are  witnessing  the  death  of  a 
certain  type  of  documentary 

Children  and  war  have  been 
headline  news  in  Europe  in 
recent  years.  We  are  touched  by 
the  stories  of  children  from 
Bosnia,  but  seldom  hear  about 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  worldwide  continu- 
ously affected  by  war. 

In  1988 1 made  the  award- 
winning Chain  Of  Tears,  which 
exposed  the  effects  of  war  on 
children  in  Angola,  Mozam- 
bique and  South  Africa.  At  that 
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time  more  children  were 
affected  by  war  in  these  coun- 
tries than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  It  was  shown  on  Chan- 
nel 4 in  Britain,  and  on  many 
television  stations  worldwide. 
But  the  wars  continued,  and  so 
did  the  children’s  suffering. 

Last  yean  I went  back  to 
southern  Africa  in  search  of  the 
children  from  the  original  Rim, 
to  discover  whether  children 
affected  by  war  can  recover 
Chain  Of  Hope,  the  result,  was 
completed  last  November 
Although  the  commissioning 
editor  had  been  supportive,  he 
was  unable  to  confirm  a broad- 
cast date  for  it.  Only  now,  a year 
after  completion,  has  Channel  4 
been  able  to  find  a slot  for  it 
I am  told  it  is  not  “unusual*' 
to  be  given  snch  a late  slot, 
especially  for  a story  that  does 
not  “fit"  Into  the  regular  docu- 
mentary strands.  Apparently 
even  a positive  story  of  children 
affected  by  war  is  no  longer 
deemed  Interesting  to  the  public. , 
We  didn't  expect  to  find  any 
of  our  original  children  in 
Angola,  bnt  the  devastation  left 
us  shocked.  I found  the  plight 
of  the  thousands  of  severely 
traumatised  displaced  children 
and  war  orphans  deeply  dis- 
tressing. and  the  courage  of  the 
people  as  they  try  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  very  moving. 


With  the  Images  from  Zaire 
that  we  are  now  seeing  on  the 
news,  I would  have  thought  posi- 
tive images  of  children  affected 
by  war  would  be  important.  But 
Channel  4 seems  to  believe  that  , 
“games"  based  around  sending 
young  people  out  into  the  night 
to  hide  from  pursuers  are  more 
in  line  with  public  tastes. 

As  for  the  BBC,  it  rejected 
the  original  proposal  for  Chain 
Of  Hope  because  it  felt  that 
southern  Africa  had  been  cov- 


ered enough  during  the  South 
African  elections  and  the 
Africa  *95  arts  series. 

Television  rarely  has  the 
power  to  change  policy,  but  It 
can  and  should  make  people 
think,  as  well  as  entertain.  1 
feel  very  passionately  that  the 
collective  conscience  needs  to 
be  kept  alive.  The  media  has  a 
duty  to  document  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  world,  despite  the 
increasing  struggle  for  finance 
and  air  lime. 


Book  of  the  Week 


Save  £40  on  limited  edition  Penguin  60s 
and  Penguin  60s  Classics  boxed  sets 
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IP  TELEVISION  channels  ■ 
were  children,  ITV  would  be 
a aw  errant  boy;  the  despair 
ot  its  parents.  “You’ve  beenbad 
again,  haven’t  your  “Yes,  but 
I never  meant . . .*  “Well,  try 
harder  next  time."  But  nothing 
would  change:  the  grades 
would  regularly  be  lousy  and 
he  would  often  smell  slightly 
foetid.  Especially  when 
Coronation  Street  was  on. 

ITV’s  Faith  In  The  Future  is 
about  as  good  as  comedy  on  the 
channel  gets — B minus  and 
smelling  of  cheap  teenage 
scent.  The  new  series  of  the 
mother-daughter  sitcom  was 
I TV’s  attempt  to  banish  its  rep- 
utation as  a laugh-free  zone 
and  occasionally  succeeding, 
thanks  to  a fltftilly  fanny  script 
and  accomplished  comic  acting. 

There’s  a study  to  be  done  on 
Julia  Sawalha’s  cleavage:  it 
heaved  gamely  when  she 
played  the  naughty  Bezrnet  girl 
in  Pride  And  Prejudice;  it  was 
hidden  behind  a button ed-up 
cardie  in  Absolutely  Fabulous, 
only  to  reappear  briefly  on 
Thursday  in  a Lacroix  wedding 
dress.  It  was  back  again,  with 
attitude.  In  Faith  In  The 
Future  the  following  night. 
Here  she  was  sassy  rather  than 
Saffy.  all  low-cut  tbps  and 
natty  dreads,  demanding  if 
her  mother  had  the  big  O last 
night,  as  if  she  was  Edina 
intruding  into  her  daughter’s 

Laughable  sex  life. 

A Reithian  offspring,  BBCl 
has  only  been  contrary  when 
Absolutely  Fabulous  was  on. 


WAVE  RIDING 

ANNE  KARPF 


The  Show  became  too  much 
part  of  the  Zeitgeist  to  be  really 
lovable,  and  in  the  last  minutes 
of  the  final  episode  it  self- 
destructed  into  celebrity 

But  at  least  it  was  com- 
mittedly  dissolute,  and  shown 
on  the  same  station  on  which 
your  parents  watched  The 
Antiques  Roadshow. 

BBC2  is  a child  that  gets  on' 
with  its  homework  all  week, 
bat  on  Saturday  morning  has 
to  be  picked  up  from  the  police 
stetion.  giggly  from  soft  drugs. 
*ls  been  out  all  night,  trying  to 
be  as  bad  as  Channel  4.  But  it 
couldn’t  pull  it  off:  Julian 
Clary  was  your  mother's  idea 
of  queer  subversion;  Vic  and 
Bob  were  too  in  love  with  the 
celebrities  and  game  shows 
they  sent  up. 

Sky  is  an  attention-seeker. 

For  a fortnight,  notan  ad  break 
has  gone  by  on  Sky’s 
without  a plug  for  tonight’s 
Judgment  Night,  a themed 
evening  of  boxers  knocking 

seven  kinds  of  hype  out  of  each 

other  Please  buy  a £14.95  ring- 
side seat.  Please. 

But  Sky  is  an  inept  salesman. 
“If  you  liked  Friends,  you’ll 
love  Mad  About  You",  ran  the 
trailers  for  the  Latest 
Manhattanite  sex  comedy.  It’s  a 
desperate  pitch:  this  is  an 
apartment-based  sitcom  from 

the  conveyor  belt  that  brought 
you  Caroline  In  The  City. 

It’s  about  a couple:  Paul  is 
charming  and  creative,  but 
also  cautious  and  analytical. 
Jamie  is  more  impulsive  and 
confrontational.  Or  so  says  the 
press  release.  Stuart  is  analyti- 
cal and  confrontational: 
they  are  Seinfeld,  get  these 
New  Yorkers  out  of  my  living 
room  now! 

Television  isn’t  only  a child. 

It  is  a parent,  soul-mate, 
friend,  consolation.  Only  the 
makers  of  The  Simpsons 
realise  this.  Bart  T,i«a  reg- 
ularly hug  the  television  in 
preference  to  their  mom  and 
dad.  It  is  stable  and  nurturing, 
unlike  Marge  and  Homer.  An 
effective  episode  on  Thursday 
ended  with  the  dad.  Hornet; 
himself  cuddling  the  TV  He 


Brian  of 
Nazareth 


IT’S  CURIOUS  the  way  that 
some  public  figures  are 
accorded  “listed"  status,  like 
lotable  buildings  needing  pro- 
ection  from  spoliation.  These 
people — from  Alan  Bennett  to 
he  Queen  Mother — come  to 
rtand  for  some  quality,  often  of 
SngBshness  and  mdomitabil- 
ty.  that  we  value:  they  convey 
is  to  us,  ourselves  as  we  would 
ike  to  be. 

Brian  Redhead  was  one  such, 
is  evidenced  by  the  tributes  that 
lowed  on  his  death.  I was  never 
me  of  those  who  fell  devastated 
it  the  prospect  of  breakfast  sans 
tedbead:  though  I did  admire 
ils  preternaturally  relaxed  and 
shipper  broadcasting  style,  I 
bund  his  Later  religious  pro- 
Hmu  cements  irritatingly  bom- 
Mistic.  Now  I learn,  from  the 
wealin^y  titled  Radio  Lives: 
The  Real  Life  Of  Brian  (Radio  4) 
hat  many  of  these  weren’t 
vrittenbyhimatalL 
The  chief  charges  are  that 
tedhead  told  fibs  about  Ms  past 
-inventing  a non-existent  court 
warHai.  for  example,  from 
vbich  he  purportedly  extricated 
limself  with  brio;  that  he  was 
rain  and  self-regarding;  that 
dthougb  he  found  God  and  reh- 
don  after  the  tragic  death  of  his 
on,  actually  most  of  his  reifc- 
jious  programmes  and  many  of 
lis  public  utterances  on  the  sub- 
ect  were  scripted  by  bis  pro- 
tncer  Gillian  Hush. 

Though  not  a flattering  por- 
rait,  this  was  no  hatchet  job: 
dichael  Bywater’s  fond,  forgiv- 
ng  and  rather  compelling  pro- 
rranune  never  glossed  over 
tedhead's  flaws,  yet  subtly 


had  been  subjected  to  trial  by 
television,  wrongly  accused  of 
sexual  harassment,  and  then 
found  innocent  »Tid  vindicated. 
"Let’s  never  quarrel  again,” 
the  errant  Homer  begged  his 
electronic  lover.  - 


integrated  them  with  his 
strengths.  It's  only  because 
Redhead  was  so  consistently 
idealised  when  he  was  alive 
that  we  feel  such  a frisson  of 
shock. 

But  that  was  nothing  next  to 
one’s  feelings  for  the  late  Sen 
Saro-Wlwa  after  hearing  two  of 
his  short  stories,  broadcast  by 
Radio  4 to  mark  the  first 
anniversary  of  his  execution. 
The  first.  Dilemma,  was- a 
workmanlike  but  .undistin- 
guished piece.  But  the  second. 
On  The  Death  Of  Ken  Sttro- 
Whoa,  is  another  matter  It 
depirts  a writer  called  Saro- 
Wlwa,  visited  in  jail  by  one 
General  Genoddu,  who’s  come 
to  alert  him  that  he's  “a  mortu- 
ary candidate"  because  he — 
uniquely;  It  seems,  among  the 
Ogonis — has  impeded  the  com- 
pletion of  an  oil  pipeline.  In  the 
story  Saro-Wiwa  duly  dies  and 
gets  “the  burial  of  a little  man 
[given]  a well-deserved  interna- 
tional flavour”. 

Was  this  a writer’s  admirably 
unsentimental,  clear-sighted 
confrontation  with  his  own 
imminent  end  (down  to  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  the 
corpse),  mixed  in  with  satiri- 
cal political  parable — a cheeky 
bit  of  posthumous  agitprop? 

Or  was  it  a giant  act  of  narcis- 
sism? The  threat  of  death 
doesn’t  usually  enhance  the 
creative  juices,  nor  does  writ- 
ing with  an  eye  to  immortality 
(though  many  do  it). 

In  the  end.  this  story  left  me 

feeling  uneasy  as  if  Saro- 
Wlwa  was  amplifying  his  own 
celebrity.  I can  understand 
why  he  might  have  felt  the 
need,  bnt  was  the  BBC  right  to 
broadcast  it? 

Finally,  how  do  you  cover  an 
election  whose  result  is  a fore- 
gone conclusion?  In  the  early 
fallow  hours  of  The  Race  For 
The  White  House,  before  the 
polls  had  closed  and  there  was 
anything  to  say  Radio  5 Live 
bad  three  tactics.  First,  aides* 
propaganda  by  the  yard,  full 
of  that  untenably  fake  opti- 
mism that  their  guy  will  win, 
even  if  he’s  called  Ross  Perot. 
Second,  inane  padding  in  the 
form  of  questions  like,  “When 
will  the  President  appear?" 
Third,  endless  reports  from 
election  parties  in  the  US  and 
London.  At  times  it  sounded  as 
if  the  alcohol-fuelled  parties 
were  getting  more  coverage 
than  the  political  ones. 
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Running  for  Mrs  Whitehouse 


IN  JAN  Sverak’s 
Kolya,  a Czech 
cellist  quietly 
uses  his  bow  to 
lift  the  dress  of  a 
pretty  soprano  soloist  while  she  Is 
singing  with  the  orchestra;  in  Nick 
Broomfield’s  Fetishes  a customer 
of  Pandora's  Box  S&M  parlour 
licks  a lavatory  seat;  and  there  are 
so  many  four-letter  words  in 
Stephen  Frears’s  The  Van  that 
Mary  Whitehouse  would  bury  her 
bead  in  her  hands.  No  one  could 

say  that  the  first  few  days  of  the 
40th  London  Film  Festival  have 
lacked  excitement;  of  a sort 
Perhaps  the  best  surprise  was 
Kolya,  though  Elementary  School, 
Sverak’s  first  film,  showed  that  the 
bittersweet  comedy  of  the  Czech 
cinema  of  Jiri  Menzel  and  Milos 
Forman  — which  so  delighted  the 
West  In  the  sixties—  is  capable  of 
being  partially  resurrected. 

Kolya,  a randy  middle-aged  cel- 
list down  on  his  luck,  agrees  to  a 
bogus  marriage  with,  a Russian 
woman  for  money.  Unfortunately, 
she  almost  immediately  tnteps  off, 
leaving  her  five-year-old  son  for 


him  to  look  after.  He  doesn't  like 
children,  but  slowly  and  surely  the 
boy  begins  to  intrigue  him,  even 
whan  the  lad  breaks  into  the  bed- 
room where  he  is  trying  to  seduce 
a young  pupil. 

Set  at  the  time  of  the  1989  Velvet 
Revolution,  the  film  is  written  by 
Sverak’s  father,  who  also  plays  the 
title  role  with  a quiet,  almost 
impassive  acting  style  that  is  sur- 
prisingly effective  when  set  against 
the  naturalness  of  the  inquisitive 

And  imiyimprpJiBnHingnhilri 

It's  the  kind  of  film  that  carries 
distinct  reminders  of  the  good  old 
days  of  Czech  humanism  and, 
though  it  hasn't  the  imaginative 
brio  of  something  like  Closely 
Observed  Trains  or  Peter  And 
Pavla,  It  is  one  of  the  few  east  Euro- 
pean films  that  look  capable  of 
charming  audiences  everywhere. 

Charm  is  not  the  word  one 
would  use  for  Nick  Broomfield's 
Fetishes.  But  the  director;  Invei- 
gling his  camera  into  yet  another 
place  where  angels  would  fear  to 
tread,  might  well  be  let  into 
heaven  itself  if  he  kept  that  rue- 
ful, beatific  smile  cm  his  face. 


In  this  case,  he  films  the  highly 
successful  and  dignified  scions  of 
New  York  society  as  they  go  to  get 
their  bottoms  smacked  and  their 
nipples  pulled  by  their  favoured 
domlnatrix.  The  working  gills 
view  Broomfield  with  some  dis- 
dain. but  answer  his  questions  all 
the  same  and  let  him  view  some  of 
the  tricks  with  which  they  bring 
these  sad  creatures  to  orgasm. 

You  keep  fearing  that  this  is 
going  to  be  a totally  exploitative 
documentary  But,  though  cer- 
tainly no  more  pure  than  the  dri- 
ven slush,  it  never  really  fall  s into 
that  trap.  His  gentle  digging  just 
produces  an  extraordinary  portrait 
of  a society  where  absolutely  any- 
thing goes  providing  you  have  the 
money  to  start  the  engine,  and 
everybody's  favourite  sexual  fan- 
tasy however  absurd,  is  catered  for 
providing  not  too  much  blood  is  let 

If  thin  is  the  film  Channel  4 
dare  not  show;  Abel  Ferrara’s  The 
Funeral  ought  to  have  no  trouble 
on  the  telly  provided  the  children 
have  gone  safely  to  bed.  It  should 
do  pretty  well  in  the  cinemas,  too. 

A lot  of  people  seem  to  think  it 


is  the  best  film  Ferrara  has  made, 
rarjassmg  King  Of  New  Yorkand 
^certainly 

jsSSKSayS; 

ersed  m a protection  racket  seems 

to  me  to  be  no  more  than  a well- 

“chastrated  bag  of  Mafia  cliches. 
But  atteastthe  cast  is  worth  watch- 
rng,  with  Christopher  Walken  con- 
tributing another  of  his  tteht- 
skfarad.  lizard-eyed 

monsters  as 
tee  domineering  elder  brother 
The  women,  too,  are  given  a bit 
more  to  do  than  usual,  and  both 
Annabella  Sciorra  and 
Rossellini  profit  by  it.  If  this  is  an 
entertaining  movie,  though,  it’s 

basically  a pretty  banal  one. 

Frears’s  The  Van,  written  like 
The  Commitments  and  The  Snap- 
per by  Roddy  Doyle,  comes  out 
shortly  Unfortunately  the  flowing 
F-words  sometimes  seem  like  the 
last  resort.  Besides,  an  Irishman 
I know  assured  me  that  no  one 
there  swears  like  teat  in  front  of 
the  children,  especially  from  the 
working  class. 


LFF  highlights 


THE  festival's  first  weekend  oilers 
sobering  material  for  students  of 
the  human  condition.  David  Cro- 
nenberg's Crash  (Odeon  West  End. 
today.  9pm)  looks  like  Wacky  Races 
compared  with  Catherine  Breillat's 
Parthit  Amour!  (Perfect  Love!) 
(Odeon  West  End.  today.  3.30pm).  a 
chilly  anatomy  of  amour  fou,  or 
just  plain  co-dependency  if  you 
prefer  Ulrich  Seidl's  documentary 
Animal  Love  (A TFT  tomorrow, 

& 15pm)  makes  you  glad  you  nren't 
a dog  in  Austria  (or  a weasel,  worse 
still).  A determinedly  uncharming 
look  at  pet  owners  and  their  aber- 
rations. the  film  maintains  a 
ghastly  comedy  throughout.  Mean- 
while, proof  that  Swinging  Lon- 
don *96  really  is  better  than  its  1968 
counterpart  comes  in  The  Rolling 
Stones  Rock  and  Roll  Circus 
(Odeon  West  End.  today.  11.15pm). 
the  long-lost  account  of  Mick  and 
chums  host  ing  a Big  Top  extrava- 
ganza. Though  it  now  looks  a 
touch  cheap  and  cheerful,  tee  film 
generally  lives  up  to  its  legend. 
Jonathan  Romney 


What  do  you  get  if  you  mix  classical,  jazz  and  pop?  John  Harle.  John  Fordham  reports 


Elvis  lives ...  Harle  and  Costello  perform  Shakespeare 


Jonathan  Cope  wasn't  there  for  Prince  Of  The 
Pagodas  - a motorcycle  accident  saw  to  that. 
But  Darcey  Bussell  was,  and  Judith  Mackrell 

Happy  return 


The  classic? 


VMMHEN  Prince  Of  The  Pago- 
das  was  premiered  in  1989 
W it  was  a milestone  produc- 
tion for  the  RoyaL  It  was  the  ballet 
with  which  MacMillan  finally 

made  his  truce  with  the  Opera 

House  after  a long,  uneasy  absence, 
creating  his  first  foil-length  work 
since  his  disastrous  Isadora.  It  was 
tee  ballet;  too,  in  which  he 
famously  plucked  Darcey  Bussell 
out  of  the  corps  and  turned  her 
into  a star.  And  it  was  the  ballet  that 
launched  Bussell's  partnership 
with  Jonathan  Cope.  Its  revival  is  a 
good  moment  to  reappraise  Pago- 
das’status.  Is  it  a classic  or  not? 

Unfortunately  the  motorist  who 
bumped  Cope  off  his  motorbike 
two  weeks  ago  had  no  respect  for 


ballet  history  So  instead  of  revis- 
iting the  title  role  as  planned, 
COpe  was  at  home  mending  a bro- 
ken rib.  His  place  at  Bussell's  side 
was  taken  by  Stuart  Cassidy 
Cassidy  has  danced  the  role 
before,  but  not  with  Bussell,  and 
Pagodas  is  unfortunately  a ballet 
where  you  need  to  know  your  part- 
ner wdL  The  central  pas  de  deux 
are  unrelenting  — pirouettes  that 
wllfolly  push  agahist  the  move- 
ment’s natural  flow;  lifts  and  bal- 
ances that  can  be  demolished  by  a 
split  second’s  hesitation.  There 
were  certainly  moments  where 
you  sensed  a hiss  of  breath  and  a 
hasty  readjustment  in  Bussell  and 
Cassidy’s  partnering.  But  they 
weren't  serious  enough  to  get  in 
the  way  of  a calm  second  look  at 
MacMillan's  ballet  — and  the 
recognition  that  Pagodas,  contro- 


Big,  bad 
John 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DONMCPhEE 


versial  at  its  opening,  still  pro- 
vokes both  annoyance  and  awe. 

Georgiadls’s  designs  continue  to 
look  impressive,  their  surreal  mix 
of  Jacobean  and  oriental  imagery 
both  brutal  and  exquisite.  Britten’s 
score,  however;  is  as  frustrating  as 
it  is  enchanting.  The  theatrical  set 
pieces  for  the  four  wicked  Kings 
and  the  Prince  (who's  been 
bewitched  into  a salamander)  are 
foil  of  strange  lights  and  haunting 
rhythms  that  Inspire  MacMillan  to 
startling  invention.  But  in  otter 
passages  MacMillan  has  trouble 


The  adventure 


■■■THERE'S  nnthlng  half. 

9 hearted  about  John  Harle. 

■ This  big,  deceptively  easy- 
going man,  with  a merciless  line 
in  mockery  — of  himself  and  oth- 
ers — fell  in  love  with  the  saxo- 
phone at  a time  in  tee  seventies 
when  hardly  anybody  else  in  clas- 
sical music  took  it  seriously  That 
might  have  helped  him  cope  later 
with  the  frenzy  that  greeted  his 
premiere  cf  Harrison  Birtwistle’s 
uncompromisingly  byzantine  sax 
concerto  in  1995*s  Last  Night  Of 
The  Proms. 

Harle  plays  everything  he 
touches  with  conviction,  whether 
it's  his  show  or  not  As  Michael 
Nyman’s  regular  sraophonist,  it’s 
his  delicately  incisive  soprano  sax 
you  can  hear  on  teat  composer's 
famous  soundtrack  for  the  film 
The  Piano. 

An  ex- Army  bandsman  who 
often  hilariously,  reconstructs  the 
Bilko-esque  antics  of  bis  military 
days,  Harle  loves  tee  classical 
world’s  precision  and  order;  but 
dislikes  its  conservatism  of  reper- 
toire. He  is  testing  musical  toler- 
ances to  the  limit  by  touring  a 
band  that  combines  a string  quar- 
tet; a classical  soprano,  jazz  saxlst 
Andy  Sheppard,  and  Elvis  Costello 

singing  Shakespeare 

“People  now  expect  composers 
to  have  multi-disciplinary  skins, 
but  it’s  about  musical  coherence 
more  than  simply  expecting  audi- 
ences to  go  “Wow!”  if  you  just 
throw  a string  quartet  and  a group 
of  panpipers  from  the  Andes  on  a 
stage  together  I've  tried  not  to 
take  people  out  of  context” 

Nailing  his  colours  to  the  mast 
with  typical  brio,  he  has  called  the 
show  (and  the  newly  released 
album)  Terror  And  Magnificence. 
Nothing  so  frivolous  for  him  as  An 

Evening  With  John  And  Elvis.  It 
plays  its  final  gig  at  tee  Royal  Fes- 
tival Hall  tonight  as  part  of  tee 
Oris  London  Jazz  Festival. 

to  Manchester  earlier  this  week, 
tee  band  played  to  an  initially 
reserved  audience  of  classical 
fans  surprised  by  tee  volume, 
Sheppard  fans  surprised  by  the 
careful  order,  Costello  fans  sur- 
prised by  the  lack  erf  rock  ’n’  roll 
But  the  point  grew  on  them.  The 
Sheppard  fans  shifted  a little 
closer  to  the  edges  of  their  seats 
when  the  jazzman’s  swooping,  buf- 
feting tenor  sax  soliloquies  began 
to  intertwine  with  Harie’s  pure 
stately  lyricism.  Costello’s  faith- 
fuls cheered  his  handling  of  O 
Mistress  Mine. 


“People  singing  Shakespeare 
are  usually  afraid  of  singing  the 
songs  for  the  emotions  that  are 
really  in  them  — they’re  worried 
about  missing  some  crucial  ur- 
text,"  said  Harle  afterwards.  “But 
Declan  (Costello)  just  sweeps  that 
aside.” 

Terror  And  Magnificence  itself 
a long  two-saxophone  feature  mov- 
ing between  haunting,  ethereal 
high-note  themes  and  thrashing, 
percussive  odysseys,  revealed 
more  of  its  intended  tensions  than 
it  has  before.  Tbe  collisions 
between  what  sound  like  eighties 
chib  grooves  and  the  14th-century 
French  poetry  on  the  backing  tape 
were  far  less  distracting  than  they 
have  been  previously  — though  if 
Hade’s  music  could  be  tightened, 
it  might  be  by  curbing  his  fondness 
for  tee  unambiguous  soft-funk 
underpinnings  that  occasionally 
put  banana  skins  under  the  philo- 
sophical speculations  of  the  titles. 

Hade  once  let  an  that  be  feared 
Sheppard's  spontaneity  while 
Sheppard  was  anxious  about 
Hade's  precision.  But  the  inter- 
play between  the  two  is  now 
remarkably  relaxed.  And  the  con- 
trast of  the  voices  — Costello's 
bruised,  yearning  sound  on  the 
Shakespeare  sonnets,  Sarah 
Leonard’s  cool,  onfossy  clarity  — 
remoulds  treacherously  familiar 
material  to  make  it  glow  again 
with  a seductive  light 

If  Hade  rejects  tee  convenient 
crossover  tag,  does  be  still  per- 
ceive himself  as  a classical  musi- 
cian on  a gig  like  this?  “I  choose  to 
be  regarded  as  a classical  musi- 
cian,” be  says  emphatically  “I 
believe  in  classical  proportion  and 
classical  reasonings. 

“But  there's  room  for  extempo- 
risation, when  it’s  knitted  within 
the  proportions.  'Andy  and  I did 
Hunting  The  Hare  completely  dif- 
ferently and  about  twice  as  long  in 
Manchester  as  we  did  elsewhere, 
but  it  was  still  absolutely  true  to 
the  structure.” 

Hunting  The  Hare  began  out  of 
nowhere  in  Manchester  — a wild, 
whooping  sax  exchange  turning 
to  the  soft  caress  of  tee  theme, 
and  then  contrasting  Sheppard’s 
gritty  sonorousness  against 
Hade's  haughty  delicacy  It  was 
maybe  the  best  example  of  what 
Harle  is  driving  at  Both  artists 
embraced  the  idea  of  music  as 
written,  but  both  had  the  space  to 
be  utterly  themselves. 


John  Hade'S  band  plays  the  Royal 
Festival  Han  In  London  tonight 
The  Tenor  And  Magnificence  CD  is 
out  on  the  Deeca/Argo  label 


Older,  wiser,  better. .. 

Darcey  Bussell  henfueto  butler 


impnarng  his  rtarme  over  Britten'S 
high  floating  ii™=«  and  choppy 

rhythms.  With  choreography  and 
music  so  at  odds,  neither  tell  the 
story  well  and  it  remains  a ballet  of 
doggedly  disjointed  effects. 

The  performances,  though,  hold 
up  strongly  Bussell  created 
Princess  Rose  when  she  was  only 
20  — and  her  trump  card  WSS  her 
artless  courage.  Now  the  inviolate 
innocence  with  which  she  sur- 
rounds Rose  is  a more  calculated 
quality — but  far  more  compelling. 
Bussell  has  grown  up  and  she 

knows  how  to  carry  a core  of  still- 
ness in  her  dancing  and  how  to 
phrase  a movement  so  that  it  hangs 
vibrating  in  the  air  She  makes 
serene  sense  out  of  the  most  asym- 
metric challenges  the  choreogra- 
phy can  throw  at  her 

Cassidy  as  her  Prince  doesn’t 
possess  the  slithery  length  of  limb 
that  made  Cope  so  elegant  a sala- 
mander; but  he  compensates  with  a 

reptilian  urgency  — his  body  flick- 
ering between  light  and  dark, 
quickness  and  immobility — that  is 
mesmerising..  The  trtngn  are  evQly 
excellent,  and  if  Christina  McDer- 
mott doesn’t  quite  dominate  the 
stage  as  the  bad  sister  Spine,  the 


angry  edge  in  her  dancing  borders 
on  the  interestingly  reckless. 

Among  the  soloists  and  corps  too 
there  are  performances  of  confi- 
dence. It’s  a good  ballet  for  the  com- 
pany to  dance  And  if  audiences  are 
unlikely  to  vote  it  a popular  classic, 
both  the  score  and  the  choreogra- 
phy are  rich  enough  and  odd 
enough  to  beg  for  a second  viewing. 
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Rugby  Union  

itoberi' Armstrong  on  the  intense  scrutiny  facing  England’s  new  leader  as  he  enters  the  perpetual  danger  zone  of  Test  captaincy 


Sport  in  brief 


Pressure  points  for  de  Glanville 


Honeymoon  peri- 
ods in  interna- 
tional sport  are 

supposed  to  last  for 

at  least  a month, 
vet  less  than  « hours  after 
being  unveiled  as  the  England 
captain.  Phil  de  Glanville 
found  himself  standing  in  the 
firing  line.  In  the  view  of  sev- 
eral England  critics  Jeremy 
Guscott,  not  de  Glanville. 
should  have  been  chosen  on 
merit  for  the  team  to  face 
Italy  at  Twickenham  In  two 
weeks'  time.  Welcome  to  the 
hoc  seat.  Phil. 

The  adverse  comparison 
with  Guscott  his  Bath  mid- 
field partner,  underlines  the 
intense  scrutiny  de  Glanville 
will  come  under,  as  player 
and  leader,  now  that  he  has 
entered  the  perpetual  danger 
zone  of  Test  captaincy.  In  Eact, 
the  28-year-old  England  skip- 
per — who  leads  Bath  against 
Northampton  at  a packed 
Franklins  Gardens  in  the 
Courage  league  today  — has 
less  than  three  months  to  in- 
troduce his  working  methods 
to  his  new-look  side  before 
their  first  major  competitive 
hurdle:  the  Calcutta  Cup 
match  against  Scotland  at 
Twickenham  on  February  1- 
In  the  meantime,  he  will  be 
expected  to  lead  his  troops  to 
fairly  comfortable  victories 
over  Italv  and  Argentina  and 
to  compete  effectively  with 
the  New  Zealand  Barbarians, 
a pseudonym  of  convenience 
for  the  All  Blacks. 

“Getting  the  balance  right 
between  being  captain  and 
being  part  of  the  squad,  one  of 
the  boys  you  might  say.  is  al- 
ways difficult  when  you  have 
to  come  out  of  the  squad  and 
be  recognised  as  the  captain,” 
admitted  de  Glanville.  who 
went  through  the  same  hoop 
at  Bath  18  months  ago.  “I 
hope  to  bring  a positive  atti- 
tude to  the  way  we  want  to 
play  the  game  and  to  the  way 
the  squad  environment  devel- 


ops. It’s  already  very  tough 
and  it’s  going  to  be  fiercely 
competitive.” 

If  the  England  coach  Jack 
Rowell's  greatest  talent  lies  in 
the  area  of  man-management 
and  motivation,  then  his  deci- 
i slon  to  pair  de  Glanville  with 
Calling  could  be  seen  as  a 
stroke  of  genius.  What  bigger 
spur  to  de  Glanvflle’s  ambi- 
tions than  to  have  the  man 
who  led  England  to  a record 
44  wins  breathing  down  his 
neck?  “A  fantastic  player  and 
a fantastic  captain.”  was  the 
Bath  centre's  sincere  opinion 
of  Carting. 

Bath’s  director  of  rugby 
John  Hall  has  testified  to  De 
Glanvflle's  ability  “to  take 
tough  decisions  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  team”,  so  one 
can  be  certain  the  England 
captain  was  privy  to  Rowell's 
decision  to  leave  out  Guscott 
notwithstanding  his  excellent 


Tm  confident 
I’ll  still  be 
around  to 
lead  England 
into  the  next 
World  Cup’ 


club  form.  Who  would  de 
Glanville  prefer  to  play  with: 
a stylish  Bath  back  who  veers 
between  the  sublime  and  the 
indifferent  in  an  England 
shirt  or  furling  who,  good  or 
bad,  never  gives  less  than  100 
per  cent,  physically  and 
mentally? 

Predictably,  de  Glanville 
side-stepped  the  question. 
“First  and  foremost  we  must 
remember  we  need  to  win, 
second  we  need  to  enjoy  our- 
selves; those  are  the  keys  to 
success."  he  said.  “For  me. 


Coaches  play  down  role  of 
Murrayfield  Test  substitutes 


TODAY'S  Test  between 
Scotland  and  Australia 
will  be  the  first  that  can 
feature  tactical  substitu- 
tions. Bat  Richie  Dixon  and 
Greg  Smith,  the  coaches  of 
the  two  sides,  said  they 
hope  their  15  first-choice 
players  will  start  and  finish 
the  game  at  Mnrrayfield. 

Sides  can  use  up  to  five 
replacements, ' six  in  the 
case  of  injury,  but  Smith, 
the  coach  of  the  Wallabies, 
said:  “I'm  not  keen  on  subs 
unless  I were  really  very 
sure  that  a player  was  fad- 


ing. I would  then  take  the 
very  strong  risk  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  team,  but  I 
hope  it  does  not  happen.” 

• The  hooker  Federico 
Mendez,  Bath’s  new  signing 
and  Argentina's  first  pro- 
fessional, has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  national  side 
to  meet  South  Africa  in  the 
first  of  two  Tests  in  Buenos 
Aires  today. 

• London  Irish's  home 
league  game  against  Wasps 
has  been  rearranged  for 
next  Saturday.  The  game 
kicks  off  at  2.15. 


the  main  challenge  will  be  to 
pull  everything  together  and 
concentrate  on  playing  the 

Italians,  who  are  a very  diffi- 
cult side." 

Winning  may  no  longer  be 
the  only  thing  for  England,  as 
it  was  during  the  first  half  of 
the  Nineties,  but  de  Glanville 
may  find  It  harder  than  he 
suspects  to  put  solid  flesh  on 
Rowell's  vision  of  a flexible 
all-purpose  game. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Bath 
skipper  was  forced  to  kick  bis 

heels  at  club  level  while  the 
Bath  pack  ground  out  an  i 
eight-man  result  over  Dax. 
When  England  are  threatened 
by  the  French  it  will  be  just  as 
hard  to  break  old  habits,  even  , 
with  the  silky  presence  of 
four  Bath  back& 

According  to  Hall,  who 
knows  both  men  better  than 
anyone,  Rowell  “will  need  to 
communicate  with  Phil”  in 
fairly  precise  terms  if  he 
wants  to  get  the  best  out  of 
him  as  player  and  captain. 
“Phil  is  not  a dazzling  run-  ( 
ning  back  but  he’s  a talented 
player  and  he  does  make  i 
things  happen  in  his  own  , 
right,"  said  the  Bath  supremo. 

“On  the  pitch  he's  a good 
motivator  and  a strong  tacti- , 
cian  and,  off  it,  he's  a stabilis- 
ing character  who  stands  his  I 
ground.  Phil  is  an  asset  to  any  | 
management" 

Perhaps  de  Glanvflle's  most 
obvious  characteristic  is  that 
like  Carling,  be  never  allows 
his  heart  to  rule  his  head,  par- 
ticularly under  pressure. 
“Hollywood"  (as  in  good 
looks)  may  be  one  of  his  more 
flattering  nicknames  at  The 

Rec.  but  the  factory  of 
dreams,  cinematic  or  sport- 
ing, has  limited  appeal  for  the 
man  who  led  Bath  to  the 
league-and-cup  double  last 
season.  Winning  In  itself  con- 
stitutes 90  per  cent  of  his 
enjoyment  with  Bath  or 
England. 

“Yes,  the  management  want 
individuals  to  express  them- 
selves but  they  must  do  that 
as  part  of  a team  effort,”  de 
Glanville  admitted.  “Obvi- 
ously form  can  fluctuate  and 
it's  important  to  have  a cap- 
tain who’s  playing  well. 
That’s  why  I don’t  think  I 
should  be  appointed  for  any 
longer  than  one  season- at  a 
time.  Anyway,  that  system 
i helps  to  keep  you  on  your 
i toes. 

“You  have  to  maintain  your 
form  in  what  is  a very  com- 
petitive enviroment,  that’s 
healthy  for  all  the  players. 
All  Tm  looking  forward  to 
now  are  the  next  three  games. 
Nevertheless,  I feel  confident 
Til  still  be  around  to  lead  Eng- 
land into  the  next  World  Cup. 
That’s  the  ultimate  goal  for  us 
alL" 


Friends  and  rivals . ..de  Glanville  and  Guscott  still  talking  to  each  other 


TOM  JENKINS 


Llanelli  lock  banned 
for  taking  steroids 
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Shoulder  injury.  He  is  only  the  third  ptaj  er  In  w ak . . 

tested  positive  fbr  steroids.  Five  years  *8° • theTormer^es  B 

centre  Richie  Griffiths  was  bannedfer  ^ 

tested  positive  for  the  drug  Nodrolene.  In  Sept  ember 

Neath  flanker  Kevin  Fox  tested  positive  BirnwsoC Thebanned 

stimulant  Ephedrtae.  but  had  hls  ban  reduced 

month  after  he  provided  evidence  he  bad  taken  a cold  remedy. 

Kafelnikov  in  the  black 

YEVGENY  KAFELNIKOV,  the  top  seed  and  French  Open  chain- 
pton.  played  his  best  tennis  oT  the  tournament  to  beat  Zimbabwe  s 
two-fisted  Byron  Black  7-5. 6-2  to  earn  a Kremlin  Cup  semi  finai 
meeting  today  with  David  Prinosil,  the  Czech-born  German. 
wrUesRkhant  Jago  in  Moscow.  Another  surpri^  surrtvor  wm 
Alex  O’Brien,  a Texan  outside  the  world  s top  200  at  the  start  of  the 
year.  He  defeated  Jim  Courier's  conqueror  SJeng  SchaiKeo  o~a. 

7-6  and  now  meets  Goran  Ivanisevic. 

Roe  has  tabs  on  Price 

NICK  PRICE  yesterday  discovered  the  depth  of  golf  udent  on  the 
European  Tour  when  he  reoched  six  under  par  at  the  halfway 
stage  of  the2Sth  Anniversary  Hassan  Trophy,  yet  finished  the 
second  round  himself  trailing  by  three  shots,  icritts  Aficrtod 
Britten  in  Robot.  The  former  world  No.  1 bad  a second-round  71  at 
Royal  Dar  Es  Salam,  but  the  Swede  Mnthkw  Gronberg  and  Spain's 
Ignacio  Garrido  lead  the  Geld.  Price,  who  shot  71.  is  level  on  1*10 
with  England's  Mark  Roe.  who  had  six  birdies  in  o 68. 

Colin  Montgamerie  coped  with  the  wet  fairways  and  monsoon 
conditions  to  stay  in  touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  eight-player, 
country-hopping  Johnnie  Walker  Super  Tour  in  Manila.  The 
weald  No.  3 Ernie  Els  of  South  Africa,  like  the  Scot,  shot  a one- 
under-par- 71.  Els  opened  up  a tiro-stroke  lead  after  three  rounds. 
After  suffering  through  the  appropriately  named  Typhoon  Ernie. 
Ian  Woosnam  quipped;  “If  it  had  been  any  worse  wo  would  have 
been  playing  with  snorkels." 

Salisbury  slips  from  Sussex 

SUSSEX  look  resigned  to  losing  their  Test  leg-spinner  tan  Salis- 
bury who  is  understood  to  be  considering  offers  from  Surrey  and 

Northamptonshire.  Sussex’s  new  captain  Peter  Moores  said:  “Ian 
is  a quality  bowler  and  although  I can  try  and  persuade  him  to 
stay.  I cannot  beg  and  there’s  nothing  I can  do  IT  he  wants  to  go 
Troubled  Sussex,  who  relieved  Alan  Wdls  of  the  captaincy  last 
week,  have  offered  the  26-year-old  Salisbury  a five-year  contract 
with  the  promise  of  a benefit. 

Star  class  on  the  wane 

THE  International  Sailing  Federation  Council  has  endorsed  the 
changes  In  the  selection  of  the  Olympic  dosses,  replacing  the  Star 
with  the  -J9er.  writes  Rob  Fisher.  The  council  has  also  agreed  a 
new  set  of  racing  rules,  to  be  Implemented  on  April  1 next  year. 
The  International  Olympic  Committee  may  confirm  an  Uth 
Olympic  event,  women’s  match  racing,  next  week. 

La vvrte  Smith  has  announced  his  key  crew  members  for  the 
1997-98 Whitbread  Race  which  begins  next  September.  His  EF 
Education  will  have  Adrian  Stead.  Neal  McDonald,  Steve  Hayies 
and  Gordon  Maguire  in  the  crew.  All  four  of  these  British  sailors, 
with  Magnus  Olsson  from  Sweden,  join  Smith  In  the  keyroles. 
Olsson  and  Maguire  are  to  be  the  watch  leaders. 

Wilkinson  has  cutting  edge 

HOWARD  WILKINSON  is  the  favourite  to  become  the  Football 
Association’s  first  technical  director,  but  no  appointment  appears 
to  be  imminent  The  England  coach  Glenn  Hoddle  is  expected  to 
meet  the  FA'S  chief  executive  Graham  Kelly  next  week  to  discuss 
a shortlist  of  at  least  three  names  for  the  new  position,  with  Kelly 
saying  yesterday:  “We  said  we  would  look  to  appoint  the  technical 
director  in  1996 and  we're  still  looking  to  do  that,  though  we 
haven’t  an  awftil  lot  of  time  left  It  is  still  a very  important  job  and 
we  want  to  make  sure  we  get  it  right,"  But  Kelly  added:  “We’re 
still  talking  to  two  or  three  people.” 


Results 


Soccer 

EUROPEAN  U-21 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
Qualifying  round 
Group  Two 
Georgia  lOi  0 
4.000 


itfamMOIl 

DuOorry  81 


Group  Seven 

HoOond  (01 0 Wotoe  (1)  1 

a.«3-  Haworth  7 

Group  Ntnoi  Albania  3.  Armenia  2. 
WORLD  CUP  QUALIFIER]  Egypt  7.  Na- 
irobi .1  1. 

nUEMDtV:  Bulgaria  4.  Thailand  a 

Golf 

SUPER  TOUR  iManlla)  Lading  mm- 
road  mini  200  E Els  (SA)  67.  71,  71. 
211  C Montgomerie  (ScaO  68.  72.  71;  1 
Worovini  (Wall  66.  70.  71  212  Un  Keng- 
chl  (Toll  67.  73.  72.  214  Park  Nam-sln  (S 
Korea)  67.  72.  75  221  V Singh  (R(l|  72.  71, 
78  2*3  C Ptaphol  (Thai)  75.  71.  77.  2*6  F 
CaaiK  (Phil)  71.  76.  76. 

AUSTRALIAN  OPW  (Melbourne):  Lad- 
ing aacond-roand  scores  (OB/ire  unless 
staled r lag  C Dilmah  (Aus)  66.  71:  M 
Lunn  i Aus|  68.  71  140  A Reed  (US)  72. 68. 
141  □ huyama  iJapan)  71.  70.  142  S 
Farrun  INZ1  71.  71  144  L Neumann  (Swe) 

72.  72.  K WOOD  (Altai  72. 72  K Marshall  71. 

73.  J Crtfier  lAua)  73.  71  14S  K Golden 
(US)  71.  74  146  S Mamn-Cobb  (US)  71. 
75:  C Matthew  72.  74;  J Stephenson  (Ain) 
72.  74.  K Wnl&e  (US)  74.  72.  Also:  140  D 
Rein  72  77.  H Wain  worth  75,  74  162  J 
Marine  re.  74  C Hon  77.  76. 

HASSAN  TROPHY  (Rabat  Mar)'  Ladfag 
•aondwoad  wnw  147  M Gronberg 
ISwal  71.  6b.  1 Garrido  (Sp)  89.  68.  140  N 
Pflso  63.  71.  M Roe  72.  06  142  C Startler 


(US)  71.  71;  C Sunesaon  iSp)  72,  7a  143 
W Westner  (SA)  71.72  1 44  S Torrence  75. 
09;  S Chapmen  71 . 73:  M Ferry  72,  72. 143 
L Ctamena  (US)  72.  73;  J Thorpe  (US)  70. 

75. 

LADIES’  TOURNAMENT  (Chasm.  Japan); 
UaJma  Ant-round  naira  (Japanese 
unless  staled):  68  L Davies  (GB).  69  M 
Mural;  F Kldo.  Y Moray ama.  70  U No- 
mura. 71  A FukustMma;  A Okamola:  K 
Woo-soon  (S  Korj;  Y Salto;  M Furuya;  M 
Ounl.  72  K Harada.  LYaung-mee  (S  Kar); 
A Oshlro:  M Hatton;  c Mei-chl  (Tai).  Y 
Moriguchl.  M HI  rase 

WOMEN'S  WORLD  AMATEUR  TEAM 
CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Seme  Ross.  Phil). 
FW  roods  143  United  States.  144  Co- 
lombia. 146  Spain.  Greet  Britain.  Italy. 
147  South  Korea.  New  Zealand,  Taiwan, 
i 148  Canada.  Denmark.  140  Australia. 
Sweden.  ISO  Brazil.  Finland  151  South 
At  rice. 

Tennis 

STOCK  HOLM  OPOfa  OnrMisfals  T 

Ml  II I (US)  bt  (7)  R Rena borg  (USj  8-2. 
8-2:  M Norman  (Swe)  bt  V Spades  (US) 
8-3.  7-6;  T Enqvtot  (Swe)  bl  P Fradrlkason 
(Swe)  6-2.  6-0. 

KRBUUM  CUP  (Moscow):  Qaarur-fln- 
dr  D PrtnoeH  (Gar)  bt  A Othavsky  (Rue) 
7-5.  6-2:  Y KafaMho*  (Rue)  lx  B Black 
(Zlm)  7-6,  6-2:  O hrantoevlo  (Cro)  bt  P 
Korda  (Cz)  7-5.  6-0:  A OWen  (US)  bl  S 
Schalken  jNemi  8-3.  7-6. 

I NEUMANN'S  CUP  (Santiago.  Chilej: 
Second  ronadb  M Ho*  (Chile)  bl  M Zaba- 
leu  (Arg)  6-0.  7-6.  F Mantas  <Sp)  bt  F 
Squtaarl  (Argj  4-fl.  8-3.  8-3;  P Mefigeni 
(Br)  M J Diaz  (Sp)  6-1.  3-0,  6-1  o Cron 
iGer)  M L A Morejon  (Ecul  1-8.  6-4,  7-8. 
WOMEN'S  CLASSIC  (Oakland.  Caut): 
Second  roomfc  E UdionUena  (Hus)  bl  M 
I J Fernandez  (US)  8-3. 8-r.  I SeMa  (Rem) 
M P Suarez  (Arg)  B-1,  6-2.  Ometai-lfciafc 
I M Htagta  (Sola)  bt  L Wild  (US)  8-3.  6-2. 

I Badminton 

HONQ  ROMO  OPEN:  QnrtaHbnls 
Man  ■ Saiaee  Undo)  bt  D Bhattachaifee 


Shaken , not  stirred 


YOUR  ULTIMATE  GUIDE  TO  SOPHISTICATION 

MensHealth 


DECEMBER  ISSUE  ON  SALE  NOW 


(India)  15-7.  17-8;  F PwreWMfi  (Tal)  USB 
Nielson  (Den)  16-6.  15-7;  SaBm  (Tndo)  bt 
WChoang  Harm  (Mai)  18-3.  IMTSaw 
Lanrbden  (Den)  br  r W)|sya  (Inda)  15-10. 

16- 18.  15-12. 

Woneu  H Aadbn  (Indo)  bl  L Joo-hyun 
IS  Kor)  11-6.  TM.  K .H-byim  (S  Kar)  bt  B 
Beenhakher  (Noth)  11-4.  ii-ft  R Kmv 
min  (S  Karl  bt  Melluawaly  (Indo)  11-1. 
11-7.  C Marlin  (Den)  bl  CTndara  (Indo) 
11-2.  1H. 

Basketball 

NBA]  Orlando  108.  New  Jersey  95:  Hous- 
ton 11a  Denver  108  (ot);  Seattle  103.  Phoe- 
nix 9ft  Portland  95.  Minnesota  94  [oU:  New 
York  105.  Qalden  State  100;  Atlanta  81. 

Sacramento  87. 

Cricket 

CHAMPIONS’  TROPHY]  Btartaba  Paki- 
stan 131.  Sri  Lanka  206.  Sri  Lanka  won  by 
75  run*. 

SHEFFIELD  SHIELD:  Sjiftiej  (first  deyl: 
New  South  Wales  284  (Uichaal  Bevan  78). 
Victoria  68-1. 

■Mebana  (third  day):  Queensland  244  (G 
Foley  8Sbw)  and  V-O.  Tasmania  188  and 
17ft 

THREE-DAY  TOUR  MATCH]  Perth  (drat 
day):  Western  Australia  Brat  Innings  303-8 
dec  (A  Qlchrlst  ICBno.  M Lavender  61). 
West  Indies  Ural  Innings  63-1, 

Ice  Hockey 

PREMIER  LCSEi  Swindon  8.  Kingston  5. 

Squash 

OERMAH  MASTERS  (Nurttgsn):  Flrct 
round:  Hen:  J Parer  (Can)  bt  S Baker 
(Aus)  15-9.  15-0.  15-6;  D Harris  (Eng)  bl 
M Heath  (Scot)  17-14.  15-6.  15-12:  A HM 
(Aus)  bl  B Martin  (Aua)  16-12.  13-15. 

17- 15.  13-15.  15-12;  M fliMrara-  (Eng)  bt 

0 Ryan  (Ire]  17-14.  16-6.  11-16.  15-12;  S 
Parke  (Eng)  bt  M Calms  (Eng)  18-17, 
8-15.  15-6. 16-4. 16-11:  P Meal  (Soot)  M A 
Gough  (Wales]  12-15. 16-10.  15-7. 17-10: 
C Walker  (Eng)  bt  H Wlene  (Oer)  16-8, 
15-12. 15-14;  R Eyfee  (Ads)  M C Rowland 

1 Aus)  8-15.  16-10.  16-17.  15-7.  15-8. 
Wometn  M Merita  (Aus)  bt  R Macron 
(Eng)  e-ft  8-4.  8-6;  S Witstit  (Eng)  bl  P 
Beams  (NZJ  9~S.  4-9.  9-3,  9-2  C Mseti 
(SAl  bt  S Homer  (Eng)  8-4.  8-2.  KWh  C 
Oral  (A IB)  H J WHson  (NZ)  9-2-  9-1. 

8- 2  S Scfaone  (Ser)  bt  T weeks  (Aus)  6-B. 

9- 10.  9-3.  8-7.  9-3:  C Jaefcma  (Eng)  « J 
Martin  (Eng)  9-6.  9-2.  9-8:  L trvtag  (Aus) 
bt  F Geaves  (Eng)  8-7.  9-2.  9-8:  S PHa- 
OemM  (Aus)  bt  jTranlleld  (Eng)  9-7, 8-1, 


Racing 


14»  (Dm  41  HOydah  1,  BUYERS 
DREAM,  G Cahill  (»-Zl;  3,  Crafty  Cbew- 
tata  13-1  I Wav);  3,  Porseanl  talon  (5-1). 
3-1  1 »-iev  wnite  Sparkle.  6 ran.  4.  IS.  (B 
Bltson]  Tale:  E8.40;  EL40.  £1M  Dual  f. 
£M  DQ  CSF:  £17.43. 

1.50  C2ra  4f  ISOyde  Hdta|]  1,  BBQ- 
OARS  BAHOtnnr,  B Grattan  (10-11  lav); 
2,  Rasolalng  (8-47.  3,  Tin  Heat  Watta 
(9-1).  9 ran.  IX  20.  (P  Baaumonl)  Tote; 
Clift  dm  £2.00.  £340.  Dual  F:  £1.70. 
Trio  CUD.  CflF:  £2.78.  NR:  CMctf  Gale. 
Laepn  H«ah>  l.flHET  LAP,  Richard 
Guest  (7-1):  >,  PeiiiimantHtr  (5-1);  2. 
Ptotira  Mm  (6-2  lav).  8 ran.  ft  3X. 
(Ure  5 Smith)  Tote:  £390;  C1XL  £2.40. 
£1.50  Dual  F:  EI4J0  Trio:  £3340.  CSF; 
E38L81.  NR:  ABexton  Lad. 

XJSO  (2m  4»  TiOyde  MSeH  1.  belle 
rose;  A Dobbin  (evens  lav);  S.  Ktaga 
Mtoatral  (33-1):  3,  AotartMera  (5-1).  12 
ran.  ft  10.  (G  Richards)  Tow  d.90;  CI5L 
£1340,  Cim.  Dual  F:  £6320.  Trio:  £11ftG0. 
CSF:  £3828.  Trtcaa:  £12988. 

320  (2m  TlOytts  Chx  1,  ABBEY- 
LANDS,  N WllHamsan  (7-2  oHbv).  2, 
BattyMna  (7-2  oHar):  3 KBodta  (5-1). 
7-2  «Hav  3how  Your  Hand.  11  ran.  3X.  ft 
(J  Howard  Johnson)  Iota  £4 JO:  £2.60. 
£1.00.  £3^0.  Dual  F:  DUO.  Trio:  ElftGO. 
CSF;  D 8. 32-  Trtatst  WOW) 

350  (2m  Hdto):  1,  APOLLO'S  DAUGH- 
TER, A Oobbta  (6-1);  X Fangera  (9-1 
lav);  ft  Tlotae  (B-1).  7 ran.  X 3.  (J  Gogld- 
ingj  Tote;  niOO:  £3:90.  E3.10.  Dual  F: 
£9880.  CSF;  £20X7. 

PLACEPOT:  £1320.  OUADPOT:  £390. 


den)  Tote;  £43.10:  £1300.  C380.  IM-Sl.  Dual 
F:  £12150.  Trto  £92-4ft  CSF:  £17323 
140  (BT):  1.  SOVIET  STATE,  J Reid  (M 
fav);  3 Non  Be  I C»-1|;  ft  NU  Sky 
120-1).  17  ran  3.  iX.  (P  CluppUsHyaml 
Tote:  £2.10;  EI.IO.  £1520,  £380.  Dual  F: 
£4333  Trio:  £35310.  CSF:  C54S5.  NR:  Sea 
Ya  Malle. 

200  (In  Of  ISSydek  1.  PRUSSIAN 
BLUE,  W Ryan  (11-4  co-tav);  ft  Pottarl 
(11-4  co-lav);  ft  FWrthnr  FBsM  (11-4  co- 
-lav).  5 ran.  Sh  hd.  3.  (H  Caaq  Tote:  £333 
£1.70,  £1.70.  Dual  F-  £4.33  CSF:  £9.72. 

2M  (1m  2*  tO|Ak  1,  RUSSIAN 
SHOWS.  L Dettori  (5-2  (Wav);  2.  doo- 
tonia  (10-1);  ft  IBiiliaiia  OBI  (5-2  JWavl. 

9 ran.  3ft  3 (Saeed  bln  Suroor)  Tote: 
£313  Cl.  10.  £2.63  Cl  S3  Dual  F:  CIS  40. 
Trla  £1340.  CSF:  E2B.B3 
300  (BT)]  1,  MYRMIDON,  L Dettori  (7-1): 
ft  HgBa  (26-1);  ft  Royal  BtaekfeM  (7-2 
lav).  13  ran.  ft  1.  (J  Dunlop)  Totfc  £720: 
£310.  £330.  £1.80.  Dual  F:  £122^0.  Trio: 

020. 63  CSF:  £147.05.  Triowt  £67856.  NR: 
Molly  Music. 

SLBO  (let}:  ftCATTEMUft  K Darley  (5-2): 
ft  Salma]  Dance  (7-1):  ft  Kataar 
Santa  (7-1).  6-8  fBv  Bold  Demand.  B ran.  1 
Hd.  3 (M  Stouia)  Tote:  £2.73  £1.73  £2.70. 
Dual  F‘  £9.70.  CSF:  £1343  I 

ADO  (SI)]  1,  MHOH  DOMAM,  J Weaver 
po-1):  2,  ctaadweN  Han  (20-1):  ft  mo- 
aomnaa  (20-lh  4,  Spader  (1B-1K  6-1 
tt-lav  Fame  Again.  Gone  Savage.  20  ran. 
Hd.  nk.  X . (J  Sparing)  TOM:  £2370:  £330. 

55.63  £3.30.  £4.70.  Dual  F:  £27133  Trio: 
£337620.  CSF:  £35363  TrtoasE  E7JE7.48. 
JACKPOT:  £7.100,  £4351.80  carried  over 
to  Doncaster  today. 

PLACEPOTl  £26.78  OtlADPOTk  £1373 
UTTOXETEH 

1.10  (2m  Of  IIQyrie  KtBe);  1,  QEN- 
BUU.  MOUKTAR,  A P McCoy  (4-1);  ft 
Vtotorta  Day  (18-1);  ft  Praria  PretBa 
(18-1).  9-4  lav  Sovereign  GrH.  IS  ran.  7.  ft 
(M  Pips)  Tote;  E4.10:  ClJSft  E4J0.  £4.10. 
Dual  F;  £4058  Trt a.  £0320.  CSF1:  EB8.15. 
140  (2m  4H10]d>  Hdlep  X ALWAYS 
onmen,  S Curran  (tl— S%  ft  DmgoB- 
mAat  (9-4  lav);  ft  Le  Baron  (3-1)  13  ran. 
Ms.  1ft  (J  Mullins)  Tote:  £8.13  E2S0.  £1.30. 
Cl  SO.  Dual  F:  £13.28  C1313  CSF:  ClftOft 

2.10  (2m  H CM  1,  MICHKRADO.  R 
Jotwwon  |4-1h  2,  Wrapt  (3-1  tavL  ft  Dm 
aert  Brew  (16-1).  10  ran.  4,  4JS  Brook- 
ehewj  Teta:  £3J»ft  £140.  £2.03  £340.  Dual 
F:  £5S3  Trio:  £0373  CSF:  £1359.  Truant 
Cl  57.07. 

2^40  (tart  HAeA  1,  KASSEN  HALLY,  R 
Martey  (13-2):  ft  iraigiaiffln  Homan 
(8—4  lavp  ft  Pi  mania  (0-1).  8 ran.  1ft  7. 
(Mrs  P Sly)  Tone:  £7m  £2.00.  £1. 13  £240. 
Dual  R C1530.  Trim  £2373  CSF:  £20.73, 
Trtcaac  £10933 

3.10  (2m  Cb>  1,  MULUQAN,  A Maguire 
(4-8  lav);  ft  naming  Hhwcle  (33-11;  ft 
*cotamti  Bam**  (10- 1).  7 ran.  3 3ft  (D 
NtohoBon)  TotK  Clift  Cl.50,  E3da  Dual 
R £1353  CSF:  Cl  396. 

340  (2m  4f  HOyde  Ikhk  1,  DBY- 


1X0  (Tf):  1.  HAMDSQBH  BDOft  J Car- 
roll  <1 0-1):  ft  NMfa  Chord  (7-1);  ft  BW 
Batattae  (11-4  lav).  20  ran.  1,  hd.  (J  Goa- 


F:  £1390.  CSF:  £2347. 

4.10  (3m  IlOyda  Hdleh  1.  ELBURC,  M 
A RtzgaraJd  (14-1);  ft  BaBhidoe  (4-1);  ft 
Hh-  Hottc  (12-1).  9-4  lav  Apachee  Flower. 
12  ran.  10,  3 (T  Georgel  Tata.  £1300; 
£2-73  £2.00.  £500.  Dual  F:  £2543  Trio: 
C262J0  CSF:  0E9J7.  TricaaC  CG01JB3  NR 
Roale-a 

PUOBWi  £2370.  OUAbTOTi  £7.80. 


• Yorkshire's  British  squash  champion 
Suzanne  Homer  lost  In  the  Grot  round  of 
Bit  German  Musters  In  Nurbgen.  She  yraa 
beaten  9-4, 9-2, 10-9  by  me  Scuta  African 
HO)  «aad  Claire  NHch.  The  former  wales 
captain  and  champion  Adrian  Davies  ta 
rearing  born  me  top  leva!  of  the  game. 
Davies,  who  wtll  be  31  In  January,  was 
ranked  10th  In  the  world  hi  1992  but  hsa 
tumbled  to  182nd.  "I've  been  rebred  men- 
ially tor  me  last  18  months,''  said  the  tor- 
mar  Dutch  Open  champion. 

• Sheffield  Stealers’  manager  Aha  Dam- 
pur  to  to  sign  the  Canadian  defencemen 
Cary  Beaulieu  to  strengthen  Ms  toe 
hockey  side  lottowing  their  recant  IndHfer- 
am  mp.  Lest  season's  Grand  Sum  cham- 
pions were  beaten  at  tho  wmMlnal  stage 
ol  the  Benson  and  Hedges  Cup  by  Notting- 
ham and  have  won  only  on*  ot  taair  last 
five  home  matches.  Beaulieu,  a « lln,  27- 
yeartofdtoenief  Hartford  Whaler  and  Mam- 
mon Moose,  is  a noted  stopper  with  528 
penalty  minutes  in  two  seasons. 


Weekend  fixtures 


(3H  unless  stated) 

(04  =■  aU-tickm) 

Soccer 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  DMtdon 

Barnsley  v Norwich  W9|IP°h«l 

Chariton  v Grimsby PoatP°ned 

Ipswich  v Southend 

Oldham  v Portsmouth 

Reading  v Trantnere F°^PBg»3 

Shall  Uld  v Swindon WjjjRBjjg^ 

Stoke  v Wolverhampton  - — BgBfiSBSg 

West  Brom  v Port  Vale 

Tomorrow 

C Palace  v OPR  (1.0) 

Second  Division 

Blackpool  v Bournemouth 

Brantford  v Stockport 

Bristol  C v Mil  rwail 

Burnley  v Crewe 

Bury  v York 

Chesterfield  v Preston 

Gillingham  v Wrexham  - 

Luton  v Notts  Co 

Rothartram  v Watford 

Shrewsbury  v Bristol  Rvre  J£3E!S22!i 

Walsall  v Peterborough 

Wycombe  v Plymouth 

Third  Division 

Barnet  v Rochdale 

Brighton  v Mansfield 

Cambridge  Utd  v Swansea 

Cardiff  v Fulham 

Chester  v Hull 

Exeter  v L Orient  

Lincoln  v Darlington 

Northampton  v Carlisle 

Scarborough  v Hartlepool 

Scunthorpe  v Doncaster 

Torquay  v Colchester 

Wigan  v Hereford 


Qrawp  TVroi  Georgia  <r  England  (12.01. 
Tonamm  Poland  v Moldova  (7.1  Bv 
Graop  Thro}  TaeEwai  Azerbaijan  v 
Hungary  1120):  Bvrttzertand  v Norway 
(1-30).  Oroop  Foun  Austria  v Latvia  (315). 
Tomarrew!  Scotland  v Sweden.  Onrai 
rive  Tomorrow]  Cyprus  v Israel  (40); 
Luxembourg  v Russia  (40).  droop  Sla> 
Tomorrow:  Yugoslavia  v Czech  Republic 
15X1).  a roup  taw  Holland  v wales  (70). 
Tamonuwi  Turkey  v San  Marino  (3D). 
Cmp  Bgfeb  UecMenstatn  v FYR  Mac- 
edonia (1230).  Tomorrow]  Rep  of  Ireland 
v leal  and.  droop  Hfciei  Albania  v Armenia 
(1-0);  Germany  v northern  Ireland  (4.3a): 
Portugal  v Ukraine  (346). 

EUROPEAN  U-21  CHAMPIONSHIP 
OUAUPYMOh  Oroop  pew  Scotland  v 
Sweden.  Oroop  BgU  ftap  d Ireland  v 
iceiand  (746). 

PA  VMB  rVxt  roMMil  repAye  Oddby 
Tn  v Long  Buckby. 

UMBOMD  UMOUB  Premier  DtWMam 

Accrington  Stanley  v Endey;  Blytti  Spar- 
tans v Boston  Utd:  Charley  v Bsbep  Auck- 
land: Cotwyn  Bay  v Gainsborough:  Gulse- 
tey  v Bamber  Bridge;  Hyde  Utd  v Leek  Tm 
Marina  v Runcorn:  Spenmmow  v Barrow; 
WHton  Alb  v Alfruajn  Tn.  Hal  DtvUlem 
Ashton  utd  v Raddftte  Bar;  Atnemn  LR  v 
Warrington  Tit;  Grama  v Leigh;  Netheriltod 
v Matlock  Tru 

ICS  LEAGUB]  Pratfer  DMatom  Boro- 
ham  Wood  v Harrow  Bor;  Dtawtofl  v KJng- 
Gtonlair.  End  ala  v Yeovil:  Purfleel  v HH- 
chin;  St  Albans  * Dog  & Red-  nrat 
Dbrtaker  Abingdon  Tn  v Worthing;  Barton 
ftvrai  » Croydon;  Uxbridge  v Convey 
W land;  WhyUkooJe  v Thame  Utd.  Second 
Untaas  CMahunt  v Windsor  4 Eton; 
Edgwa/e  Tn  v Collier  Row  3 Romtond; 
Egham  Tn  v Dorking:  Hamel  Hempstead  v 
Met  PoUcs;  Horsham  vMvennoeTn:  Hun- 
garian! Tn  v Banal  sad  Attc  Laalheritead  v 
Barking:  Tilbury  v CMHark  3 Peter, 
Whham  Tn  v Wembley.  Third  DMataw 
Bralntraa  Tn  v Tring  Trr,  Clapton  v North- 
wood  Res:  Epsom  a Ewefl  v Harlow  Tic 
Hornchurch  v Vfealdatone,-  Kingsbury  Tn  v 
Camberiay  Tn-  Leaves  v AveMy;  SdUOiaH  v 
Harttbrd  Tn;  Wlngato  & Flnehtey  v E Thur- 
rock Uta. 

PCHTUU  Ltaaut  Premier  dMoIbm 

Liverpool  v Shaft  Wad;  Nottm  Foraat  v Mm 
UM(30). 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Airdrie  v Dundee  . 

Falkirk  v Stirling 

SI  Mirren  v Clydebank 

Second  Division 

Ayr  v Stenhousemufr 

Brechin  v 1 tmnqctnn 

Dumbarton  v Clyde 

Hamilton  v Stranraer 

Queen  of  South  v Berwick 

Third  Division 

Alloa  v Ross  Co 

Arbroath  v Montrose 

Forfar  v East  Stirling 

Inverness  CT  v Albion 

Queen's  Pk  v Cowdenbeath 

DR  IIARTDiS  LEAGUE]  Premier  Div- 
ision: Gloucester  C v Crowley  Tn:  Grestey 
Rvro  v Sudbury  Tik  Halesowen  v Chelms- 
ford; Hastings  v Merthyr:  Newport  AFC  v 
Burton:  Worcester  C v Cheltenham.  Mid- 
land D*vl«*on:  RC  Warwick  v Hinckley  Tn: 
Rattmell  Tn  v Dudley  Tn:  Button  CoMleid 
Tn  V Corby  Tn.  Eentlura  OMdon  Buck- 
ingham Tn  v Fleet  Tn:  Fareham  Tn  v 
Clnderford  Tn;  Newport  (kiW)  v Trow- 
bridge Tn.  Tonbridge  Angels  v Cirencester 
Tn. 

M-W  OOWTKS  LEAGUE:  Oral  n» 
Mon:  Atherton  Collieries  v SI  Helens  Tn; 
Blackpool  Rvra  v Eastwood  Hartley;  Bootle 
| v Chodderton;  Buraoough  v Kkfsgrove  Ata; 

! Ciitherae  v Panrita;  gimsop  ne  v Rossao- 
dale  lild:  Nantwtoh  Tn  v Maine  Road; 

] Newcastle  Tn  v Dai-wen:  Prescol  Cables  v 
Moss  lay;  3eliord  C v Tretfora;  Vaushall 
GM  v HolkerOB. 

7SBUTMH  BREWERY  NORTHERN 
LEAGUE]  nrat  DMstaeu  Crook  Tn  v W 
Aucxiand:  Gulsbarough  Tn  v Chester  Le 
Street  Uorpata  Tn  v Dunston  Fed;  Munon 
v Tow  Law  Tn:  RTM  Newcastle  v Whitby 
Tn;  Stindon  v Durham  C:  Stockton  v Bed- 
Hngton  Ter;  WMddiom  v Billing  hem  Syn. 
HORTHEW  COUNTIES  EAST  LEAQUfii 
Premier  tlhMac  Arnuhorpe  Well  v Oa- 
seo  Alb:  Ashfieid  Utd  v Hucknall  Tn: 
Arnold  Tn  v N Ferrlby  UW;  Brigg  Tn  v 
Thackfey;  Hallam  v SeJby  Tn;  Uversedgs  v 
Hatfield  Malm  Ossen  Tn  v Denaby  utd: 
Pickering  Tn  v Glasshoughton  waif;  Ponta- 
fract  Cols  v Balper  Tn. 

SCffiWFIX  WIBUT  LEAGUE:  Rwrier 
DfvWeae  Backwell  litd  v Bristol  MF;  Barn- 
staple Tn  v Mangotsfletd  Utd;  Bristlngton  v 
Odd  Down  Ata;  Paul  ton  Rvra  v Chard  Tn: 
Tarrington  v Chippenham  Tm  Weotbury 
Utd  v Bridgwaiar  Ta 

AVON  INSURANCE  COaSBUIATIOMl 
Leega  Cupi  Charlton  v Tooenham  (201. 
s-e  comma  league  (h.o  umees 
stated);  FtaR  DMatan  Cambridge  Utd  v 
Fulham;  Chariton  Atn  v Ipswich;  Cheisee  v 
OPR:  GUBngham  v Tooenham  (10.4s);  L 
Orient  v Watford:  Norwich  C v Portsmouth;  ' 
Southend  Utd  v Arsenal;  West  Ham  v 1 
Mlllwell.  Kvooed  DMahww  Bristol  Rvra  V ' 
Bristol  C:  Cdcheater  utd  v Brighton  (120); 
Luton  Tn  v Barnet  Reading  v Brentford; 
Southampton  v Bournemouth:  Swindon  vC 
Palace:  Tottenham  v Wycombe. 

LEAGUE  or  WALES:  Aberystwyth  v 
Briton  Ferry;  Ctorawa  v Porthmadog;  Con- 
nail's  Quay  v Carmarthen  Tru  Holywell  v 
Bangor  C;  Llansactffrald  v Flint  Tn;  New- 
town  y Barry  Tn;  Rhyl  v Cwmbran;  Ton 
Pentrov  Cemaae  Bay.  Taeaonwen  Ebbw 
Vale  Welshpool;  biter  Cabto-Teri  v Caer- 
nartan  Tin. 

MSH  LBAGUb  Praoder  DMeloa  CJif- 
tomriBe  v Arils  (20):  Coleraine  v Crusad- 
ers (2.0);  Glantoran  v UnfleM  (201).  ran 
Pfefetain  Baltyclare  v Carrick  (20);  Ban- 
gor v Newry  (201:  nstuiery  v Lame  (2.0): 
Omagh  Tn  v Ballymena  (1.0) 

FAl  NATIONAL  UBAGUSi  Premier  Hr 
fetaa  Bray  WMn  <t  Derry  C (230);  Code  C 
v Shamrock  Rvra  (£30);  Hnn  Ham  v Sligo 
Rvra  (7 JO):  UCD  v Bo  hem  lam. 


FA  WOMEN'S  PREMIER  LEAGUE] 
HMoo*  Dhdahm:  Croydon  Laofea  v 
Arsenal  Ladiea  (20);  Everton  Ladles  v 
Liverpool  FC  Ladles  (1230):  Southampton 
■ Saints  v Ilkeston  Tn  Ladies  (20);  Tranmere 
Rov  Ladles  v UIIIwbII  Ltoneasae  (20). 

BasketbaB 

BUBWBSBI  LGta  Blrmtagnam  v New- 
caade  (7 JO);  Hemet  iwi  Shoffleid  (Tag). 
Tomorrow]  Naemaatfe  v Cheatw  (T  O). 
7-4JP  TROPHYt  Leicester  v Derby  (7  JO); 
Thames  Veitey  v Crystal  Paieco  (B.oi- 
Wbrthing  v Leopards  (&CQ. 


GM  VAUXHALL  CONFERENCE 

Bath  v Halifax 

Bro  ms  grove  v Stevenage  

Famborough  v Kettering 

Gateshead  v Welling 

Hayes  v Stalybridge 

Hedneslord  v Altrincham 

Not  on  rwnpar  Rushden  A O'monds  v 
□Over;  Slough  v Ktddurmumar;  Southport 
v Macdesfielft  Telford  v Morecambe. 
Woking  v Nortawtoh. 

Rugby  Union 

ROYAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND  MTER- 
NAnONALj  Scotland  v Australia 
TOUR  MATCH:  Munstar  v Western 
8amoa  (2.33  Musgrave  Pk). 

COURAGE  CLUBS  CHAMPIONSHIP] 
League  One  Northampton  v Bath;  Sale  v 
Oman:  W Hartlepool  v Gloucester.  Pot- 
peas*  Bristol  v Leicester.  Harieauina  v 
Saracana.  Twer  Ldn  Scottfsh  v Bedford: 
Moseley  v Coventry:  Rugby  v Nottingham: 
Wakefield  v Richmond  1230).  Waterloo  v 
BteckheHh  (215).  Three*  Exeter  v Ctlflon; 
Harrogate  v Money  (215);  Leeds  v Re- 
druth; Ldn  Walsh  v Lydney  (230);  Otley  v 
Walsall  (216):  Reading  v Liverpool  St 
Helens  (230);  Rosslyn  Pk  v Havanl  (230): 
Wharfedale  v Fytde  (230).  Fran  Norte 
BirmtnghantfSolthull  v Lichfield  (2.30): 
Kendal  v Preston  G (230);  Manchester  v 
Wlnnlngton  Pk  (230);  Nuneaton  v Aapatria 
(230):  Stoke-on-Trent  v Hereford  (230); 
Stourbridge  v Sheffield  (230):  Worcester  v 
Sandal  (2301.  South:  Askeana  v, Tabard 
(230):  Burking  v Mel  Police  (230);  Berry 
rtll  v Henley  (230);  Chariton  Pk  v Camber- 
ley  (230):  High  Wycombe  v Weston-s- 
Mere  [230j;  Newbury  v Cheltenham;  Plym- 
outh v N Wei  sham  (230). 

WELSH  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  (230): 
Ffeet  DMatom  Bridgend  v Newport;  dm. 
van!  v uanefli;  Ebbw  Vale  v Swansea; 
Neath  v Cans  It:  Newbridge  v Caerphilly-. 
Treorohy  v Pontypridd.  Second  PHIalme 
Abertliiefy  v Maesieg;  Bonymaen  v 
Vstredgynlals;  Cross  Keys  v Aborovon; 
Uandovery  v Blackwood,  Pomypool  v S 
Wales  Police;  UW1C  v Abercynon. 

CLUB  MATCH]  Gord  onions  v West  ol 
Scotfano  (ii  jo). 

HEWMBTSTimi  MATCH]  Munster  U- 
21  v New  Zealand  News  U-21  (233  Mus- 
grave Pkj. 

Rugby  League 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  LEAGUE 
CL30):  Premier;  Beverley  v Haworth; 
Leigh  Miners  v wootaton:  Mayfield  v Egre- 
mone  Saddtewarth  v Dudley  Hill;  West  Hull  1 
v Lock  Lane;  Wigan  St  Patricks  v Oldham 
St  Annas.  TM  DMatom  Blackbrook  v 
OiiUon;  East  Leeds  v Leigh  Ease  Eestmoor 
V Thornhill;  MlUam  v Askem;  Maldgreen  v 
Wigan  StJudes;  Wslney  Central  v Barrow 
island.  Second  DMatom  Bxtoe  v New 
Earswlcfc  Orenden  v HuH  Dockers;  Redhiii 
v Milford:  Shew  Crass  v Feathoratene 
Amateur;  Skfrlaugh  v Norman  ton;  York 
Aoom  « Dewsbury  Moor. 

Hockey 

NATIONAL  IEAGIJMi  Prorata*  OhMuei 

Cannock  v nesdlng  (Hatherlon,  1 XI);  Cen- 
tarbury  v TetWngton  (120);  East  Grin- 
steed  v Bartoro  Y (1231)):  Havant  v Guild- 
lord  (230);  Hounslow  v SurblDn  (130); 
Southgate  v Otd  LougNtonlans  (Broomfield 


H.15);  (Word  Hawks  * Lewes  (1.30). 
Oxford  Unhr.v  fees  (120):  Sheffield  v Indian 
Gym  (20);  St  Albans  * Btoehsrts  (20); 
Btouroori  v BournvUie  (2.01:  Troians  v 
Bromley  (130);  Warrington  v Braaklands 
(13). 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE!  Gordon. ana  » West- 
ern: Kolbume  v Edtn  Univ.  M1M  v Orange. 
Torbrux  v Invariant*.  Walsamans  v 
Morukrihlll. 

REGIONAL  LEAGUES]  B*eb  B Stortford 
v Colchester.  Combs  C * Pamboro. 
Cambs  Unlv  v Ipswich,  Dereham  v 
Ctuiim-Jord;  Sudbury  v Rodbrldge  HW- 
lands:  Btovwich  v Hampton,  Coventry  v 
Blossanlleld.  Khalsa  v Nottingham. 
Lougnbvo  S v Horborne;  N Nona  v Oitcn 
Norte  Cnestur  v Naston.  Formby  v 
Springfl  lids;  Norton  v Swofweil:  S Bank- 
ers v B at  Rhyodtng;  Southport  v Harro- 
gate: Tlrvnricy  v Ramgarhia.  South]  Ash- 
ford v Beckenham;  Bournemouth  v 
Hampoaod;  Cmchener  v Anchonom: 
High  Wycombe  v O Kings:  Ramgarlua  v 
Fareham.  T Wells  v Richmond;  WlmUedon 
v Gore  Cc  Winchester  v MaWonhead. 
Woking  v Spencer;  Wokingham  v O whii- 
gflrtans.  Wood  Plymouth  v Lien  4 u 
Robinsons  v WSM.  Swansea  v Beth  B:  T 
Vale  v Clevedon;  Whitchurch  v Bristol 
Unlv. 

WOMBTS  NATIONAL  LEAGUE]  Pre- 

■*"  camon  v Doncaster  (1230):  Hlght- 
own  V Trojans  (120).  Leicester  v Sutton 
(1230);  Slough  v Ipswich  (1230).  Ptrati 
Blueharts  v Chetmstord  (20);  Bradford  v 
Bedans  (1JHJ);  Canterbury  v Brecknoll 
(20);  Ohon  v Wimbledon  (20).  Innnmti 
Ealing  v Si  Albans  (1.15).  Ltwgnboro  Stud 
v Old  Lough tonlans  (230):  Sherwood  v 
ExmauBi  |120);  Woking  v W WHnoy  (1230). 
WOMEN’S  REGIONAL  LPAOUEta  EaeE 
Bury  v Cambs  C:  Hariesion  v Ashford: 
toawicn  v WGC.  Sevenoafcs  v Bexleyfleath 
Mhltonriei  Aldridgo  v W Bromwtch,  Bed- 
ford v Hampton:  Crimson  R v Pickwick. 
Kettering  v Leicester.  Tomorrow!  Al- 
dridge v Hampton;  Kettering  v C Rom- 
btara;  Letcesier  v W Bromwtch:  N Statb  v 
Pickwick.  North]  Carlisle  v Liverpool: 
Chester  v York:  Sheffield  v Poymon:  Wet- 
ton  v Blackburn.  Sawtla  City  of  Portsmouth 
v Southampton;  Heirrpeiead  v Worthing; 
Reading  v Oufwtch;  Tuise  mil  v Horsham: 
Winchester  v Yfirohmore  HUI.  Ween  Col- 
wafl  v Yatn.1  Loomlnster  v fledtand;  51 
Austell  v Cheltenham:  wimbome  v Exeter. 

Tomorrow 

HA  CUP]  ThM  raeiS  Blackheatn  v 
Hampton  (20).  Bluenarts  v Wan%  n 
(1J>):  Bromley  v Ipswich  (12301;  Cambs  C 
v I sea  (1201;  Carmack  v Ctoetyx  (T  301. 
Chelmsford  v Lions  (10).  Cntchoster  v 
Guildford  (130k  Edgbaston  v Dancsstor 
(130):  Fareham  v York  (130):  Rreb rands  v 
C d Portsmouth  (UK  Gkra  C v Anchor! ana 
11-01:  Gore  Ct  v Nottingham  {1 01;  Hamp- 
stead v Jersey  (1230):  Karl  ns  ton  M 1 
Patwborough  T (2);  High  Wycombe  v 
Harrogate  (20);  Hull  v Bknwlch  (19.30), 
Indian  Gym  v Trojana  (1.30);  Nortnampton 
3 v WSM  (1.15);  Norton  v Canterbury  [i» 
O Wslcounttans  v Lewes  (1.0);  Oxlord  H v 
Hounslow  (1.0k  Sheffield  v E Grlnstn&d 
(1230);  Slraf  Benkore  v BaumMlta  (Z.ist 
Southgtaa  v Bariord  T (1JU);  Slourpon  v 
Southport  1130);  Surbiton  v wimbtodan 
(130);  Tedding  tan  v Havant  (130).  Tlmper- 
ley  v St  Albans  (130);  Warrington  v Brook- 
landa  (1.30):  Yeovil  v Bess  ton  (1330). 

Ice  Hockey 

MyWiEAGUEi  Basingstoke  v Cardifl 
1830):  Bracknell  v Sheffield  (83),  Newcas- 
tle v Ayr  (8.40).  Tamnrrnvn  Ayr  v Nofimtb 
fwm  (830):  Cardiff  v Braduwll  (8.0);  toon- 
rteetor  v Nowwitla  (80);  Slteffleid  v 
Baatagstoka  (830|. 

MnBHBl  LGta  Stougn  V Kingston  (830); 
Swindon  v Medway  (5.30):  Tadare  v Soli. 
huU  (7301  Toeoran  GuUdford  v SiJn- 
don  (0.0):  Medway  v Slough  (5 13).  SoHhull 
v Teltofd  (7.0). 

" Citattofitoah  v Murray, 

field  (60);  Dumfries  v Whlfiey  (730V  Fife  v 
Pntefey  (73)  Thmhwm  flfeetoinn,  v 
Dumfries  (6.0);  Paisley  u CasUwaoon 
(830);  Whtooy  v MurrayMK]  (B  to) 


1996-7  Season 

PREMIERSHIP  FOOTBALL 

Tickets  available  for  various  clubs 


BOOK  TICKETS  NOW 
0171  413  33S5 
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Racing 


Kutta  to  prove  a snip  in 
November  Handicap 


Chris  Hjnrfdns 


UNLESS  the  handicap- 
per  has  a guardian 
angel,  and  It  must  be 
said  most  of  them  do. 
Kutta  should  win  this  after- 
noon's Tote  November  Handi- 
cap at  Doncaster  pulling  the 

prnTOTftial  miTTrr-grt 
With  9st  31b  he  Tiaw  been  let 
in  lightly,  judged  an  farm 
shown  two  weeks  after  the 
weights  for  this  were  pub- 
lished, and  he  should  hard  to 
beat,  particularly  on  the  soft 
ground  he  loves. 

His  key  race  was  the  gpoup 
three  St  Simon  Stakes  at  New- 
bury where  he  went  down  by 
threequarters  cf  a length  to 
Salmon  Ladder  at  levels  with 
the  rest  of  a classy  field 
beaten  a long  way. 

ft  is  an  old  racing  adage 
that  you  should  never  use 
condition  race  form  in  handi- 
caps, but  the  time  of  the  New- 
bury contest  in  soft  ground 
was  so  good,  and  Salmon  Lad- 
der is  such  a solid  yardstick 


that  1 am  going  to  ignore  the 
dictum. 

Kutta  bad  previously  run  a 
tremendous  race  on  a belated 
seasonal  reappearance  when 
dead-heating  under  10  stone 
for  the  Newbury  Autumn 
Cup.  showing  fighting  quali- 
ties that  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  if  and  when  the 
chaTipngpra  materialise 


Among  them  could  be  Bet- 
ter Offer,  a final  runner  in  a 
30-year  training  career  for 
Guy  Harwood  who  hands 
over  the  reins  to  his  daughter 
Amanda. 

Harwood  has  bad,  some 
wonderful  horses  through  his 
hands,  the  most  famous  of 
them  being  Dancing  Brave, 
and  it  will  be  a poignant  mo- 
ment as  be  saddles  Better 
Offer,  a colt  who  managed  to 
beat  PUsudki  (now  vastly  im- 
proved) last  season. 

But  on  a line  through 
Salmon  ladder,  who  gave 
him  lMh  and  a two  lengths 
beating  at  Goodwood  in 
August,  Better  Offer  should 
be  no  threat  to  Kutta. 


To  suggest  there  are  no  dan- 
gers is  naive  and  last  year’s 
second,  Dato  Star,  now  carry- 
ing a lot  less  weight  has  been 
laid  out  for  the  race. 

Paul  Cola  is  mwinwg  a deter- 
mined effort  and  saddles 

three  in  Present  Arms,  Ro- 
ndos and  Dance  So  Suite. 
Present  Arms  is  a lightly 
weighted,  improving  three- 
year-old  and  as  such  is  still 
something  of  an  unknown 
quantify. 

Handicaps  snips  seldom 
oblige,  witness  the  most 
recent  example  Oscar 
Schinlder,  but  on  the  law  of 
averages  it  is  time  one  did 
and  I,  therefore,  nap  Kutta 
(KAO)  to  make  the  bookmak- 
ers squeaL 

With  five  others  meetings 
fids  afternoon,  the  betting 
shops  should  be  thronged  and 
there  wtH  be  plenty  of  interest 
in  the  Chepstow  card  which 
features  the  Tote  Silver  Tro- 
phy Handicap  Hurdle. 

It  is  difficult  to  choose  here 
between  Castle  Sweep,  third 
In  the  Supreme  Novices  Hur- 


dle at  Cheltenham,  and  Jet 
Rules  (1.45)  but  the  latter 
gets  the  vote. 

He  disappointed  when 
favourite  far  the  Sun  Alliance 
Hurdle  at  the  Festival  but 
looked  an  outstanding  pros- 
pect before  that  and  with  lost 
2ft)  this  big  horse  has  a vir- 
tual feather-weight  this 
afternoon. 

Adrian  Maguire  misses  the 
ride  on  Castle  Sweep  in  pref- 
erence to  some  good  looking 


mount*  at  Uttoxeter  where  be 
has  a fine  chance  of  a treble 

with  Mnsthaveaswig  (2.10), 
Jack  Tanner  (2.45)  and 
Pbaranear  (3J20). 

In  the  opening  novice  hur- 
dle at  Uttoxeter  it  will  be  fas- 
cinating to  see  how  Green 

Green  Desert  (12.40)  feres 

on  his  first  race  over  timber. 

A noted  rogue  on  the  Flat 
when  trained  by  Lady  Heries, 
he  had  plenty  of  ability  and 
the  winter  gams  may  at  last 
enable  him  to  fulfil  his  poten- 
tial. He  is  now  trained  by  Oli- 
ver Sherwood  whose  horses 
are  in  great  form. 


Wincanton  (N.H.)  with  form  for  televised  races 
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54-  ABBRALSRONY (222) NOshIm 5-11-0 
*054-2  CHI1UNUWT  (11)M ?4|)a B-1V0 
121 B-  HAT  FEAT  (880)  DEteOrtl  8-1 1-0 
PABAHOUMT  LEADER  D Mate  4-THJ 
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8-  Qaik  MM  (S32)  n Hotfgea  4-W-fl 
nil  BAY  BREEDER  BoBkJai  4-104 
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W MONTSLDtPNHI  (28)  K Baity  4-11-10 COBtyar 

3PP-F  TWUL BOSS (X4> MB* HKnVI 5-11-8  : JFTHap 
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1 WN7TOTYT’l(aO)flj)ohcson  Moofltlon  5-lWI 
VVABR  ROAD  (SmUtaHKNoM  5-11-11  


K BNty  5-11-4 
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PUREST  KMKPHott* 

*.|«89l0tl07]X  BNty  5-1W  

NnOHT’S  CURST  RUddn  6-1 1-4  - - 

BANARKKANJOHordS-rM 

tTWOLFMooenr  4-11-4  
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2- 1 5 MSMO  STARS  ROVKE  CHASI  2a  3f  1 tOydu  M 1,700 

1 011451-  MKEHOUSS  BOY  (S2B)  N TtriMon-Omnw  6—11—0  . . . TJ 

* — J.1*-  teE.te“,UllllMC»*0pl|»<=h(i«l  t-11-0 A P McCoy 

> 33/1124-  WEEWMDY  (302)  JOHoM  7-11-0 ...  nn —Til  lit, 

EaBW*  4-7  Sea  More  Buunss.  9-«  BucknsuseBoy.  6-1  KMeMrsiy.  a — 

MUM  0UHM_.  SMi  NORN  BllgHESSt  Hdd  up.  led  wo  out  cleit  bat  enailwIflBli  hod  Fodwr  6*y  u* 
paftawn  an  a now  ho.  Gtf). 

BHOOIOI»  DOT.  Chased  leadns  SUVBJ  on  MM  wee  hem  4 Old.  3«  d le.  dn  131.  IP  PR  aui  c 51UI  nj 
jAteaa 3a  llOpB  no*  Id. Gdl 
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3IBB6-  THE REYStDID BERT (232) G Buldlno  B-16-i:  . . 

DOM440-  DUNNCU CODHTHY (103) FTidur 6-10-7 

OKU- QUEEN  OF  THE  SOIR  (100)  NkUcneO  7-16-7  . 

1»-  SCPRSME  EELLTCAHnA  (kOO)  UWt  H hte«  b-IM 
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838601-  PKAR  UNM  FUNNY  (203)  (D)0  Balding  5-1 V2 OtaoWn 

3ft-  BUIMNItTOUUWIIWi(l6UJ(0)TFdnw 6-10-3 S Wyoae 

1 0613-80  BAN  DBCOCaABOHI(7)(D)  A B«nn»5-1D-Q  Mr  R Ttomtea (7) 

TOFF0RMTOEPute)law^HnlhhR|1wW*Meiu7 
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OPO- SCOnONOMBI(a6S)TEa*WW5-IHl LWyer 

300  TODDY  EDWAMD  (10  MBA  NateUn  6-11-0 JSuadu 

UHPOCO  LOCO  MryJ  Bmni  4-1 1-0 PNteo 

B*7-4KtogPm1MFaimlulHand.  5-1  PnmBw  Hoan.  7-1  BTncOne.6-1  Scoton Green.  14-iUn 

PoceLoca  10  mnn 
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41151-  MARCHANTIUHa (107) (D)M Hammond 4-KM3 R Quite 

1233-41  DEWCT  BOOTS  (7)  (D)  J Htnrarn  Johnson  >KM  I RWiWaniiin 

PIMM  THORNTON  OATS (14) (CD) (HlTEMBm  7-10-10 LWyor 

F2WMB  OUR  BBS  (7)  (D)  M Scmreby  4-1M  — DPwte  * 

6lt^DaMMBJ-(9)(CDJPMOMMtl4-10-l A BUdd. 

OTIFODf-  RARF7TI  DREAM  (S72)  (D)  D DcCuW  *-«H — KJOtaMM 

U2I5-P0  URBAN  BANCOR) (7) (DJBEItan  7-10-0 OC*MB(3) 

lV4paveiRBuu.3-iMaunaMMiiiit4-iitoieeCniWiBA6-1TboniWi6Nr.7-10urKrtt.8-l 
OoeeWyS.  Oraran 


3 j45  SMFT  HAMHCAP  CHASE  Xm  « 13,703 

1 1F1U16-  USEYJ0KB(t1E){CQ)  5 KatOanaa  6-12-0 

S 24W4F  CHOW CAWNM (7) JlfadB  10-11-6 
9 64U-B1  CHARMMC  CALI  (XO)  (D)  Un  S BrvdtWM  0-10-8 

•ate*  »-6  eEte  b»,  7-4  Oi«nitogCaB.MCr6»  Csiteh. 
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Saeed’s  title 

AEED  Bin  Suroor 
•clinched  the  Flat  trainers' 
title  at  Doncaster  yesterday 
when  Russian  Snows  won  the 
RJB  Mining  Fifties'  Condi- 
tions Stakes. 

He  started  the  day  £22,280 
ahead  of  Henry  Cecil  and  Rus- 
sian Snow's  victory  sealed  a 
memorable  season  for  the  ex- 
Dubai  policeman  whose  Go- 
dolpbin  team  have  won 
nearly  £2  million  in 
prizemoney. 
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22  SPORTS  NEWS 


SOCCER:  THE  WORLD  CUP  QUALIFYING  ROUND 


The  fUvrMm  Saturday  November  & 1906 


England  and  Wales  both  opt  for  likely  lads  and  hope  their  choices  willprove  tobe  captains  of 

Adams  unmasked  MfJ  ^ Secret  vote 

as  the  strong,  , ^ puts  Jones 


silent  type 

David  Lacey  in  Tbilisi  hears  the  coach 
name  a skipper  but  keep  his  own  counsel 

TONY  ADAMS  will  So  unless  the  team  hot 
captain  England  springs  an  overnight  leak  to 
against  Georgia  in  tabloid,  speculation  aboi 
their  World  Cup  qual-  Hoddle’s  most  important  En 


Tony  adams  win 
captain  England 
against  Georgia  in 
their  World  Cup  qual- 
ifying match  here  today  be- 
cause Glenn  Hod  die.  as  he  has 
already  shown  with  Paul  Gas- 
coigne. believes  that  people 
can  change.  If,  at  the  end  of  a 
bizarre  nine  days,  the  Eng- 
land coach's  faith  in  moving 
mountains  is  rewarded  then 
the  Caucasus  may  be  about  to 
witness  a tremor  of  Alpine 
proportions. 

The  30-year-old  Adams,  who 
only  two  months  ago  admit- 
ted he  is  an  alcoholic,  returns 
to  lead  the  side  inspired  by 
his  captaincy  under  Terry 
Venables  in  the  European 
Championship.  He  regains 
the  armband  because  Alan  i 
Shearer.  Hoddle's  original 
choice,  is  recovering  from  a 
groin  operation. 

Whether  or  not  Gascoigne,  | 
whose  retention  in  the  squad  , 
after  wife-beating  allegations  I 
drew  an  angry  public  reac- 
tion. stays  in  the  team  de- 
pends on  one  more  heart-to- 
heart  hetween  coach  and 
player.  "I  won't  decide  if  Gas- 
coigne plays  until  I’ve  spoken 
to  him  again.”  he  said. 
"Whatever  we  discuss  will 
remain  personal  but  there'll 
be  football  discussions." 

He  will  also  be  checking  on 
slight  ankle  problems  affect- 
ing Stuart  Pearce  and  Gareth 
Southgate  as  well  as  having 
another  look  at  the  bumpy. 
thinly  grassed  pitch.  “It  will 
he  a football  decision,”  Hod- 
dle  reiterated,  just  in  case 
anyone  thought  he  might  be 
Influenced  by  Gascoigne's 
remorseful  performance  at 
Bisham  Abbey  on  Monday. 


So  unless  the  team  hotel 
springs  an  overnight  leak  to  a 
tabloid,  speculation  about 
Hoddle's  most  important  Eng- 
land selection  yet  will  remain 
a matter  of  speculation  nr>Hi 
shortly  before  kick-off.  All 
that  can  be  said  at  the  mo- 
ment is  that  Ian  Wright  looks 
a slightly  better  call  than  Les 
Ferdinand,  with  Matthew  Le 
Tissier  more  than  a feint 
gleam  in  Hoddle's  eye. 

As  for  Adams,  wen  apart 
from  a stitched  eyebrow-, 
courtesy  of  a clash  of  heads 
with  Wimbledon's  Efan 
Ekoku  last  Saturday!  the 
Arsenal  captain  looks  and 
sounds  a better  person;  even 
taking  into  account  the  coun- 
selling-speak which,  in  this 
squad,  is  fast  becoming  a 
second  language. 

Adams  took  to  drink  after 
the  disappointment  of  losing 
to  Germany  on  penalties  in 
the  Euro  96  semi-final.  He  was 
hardly  a stranger  to  alcohol. 

although  he  had  previously 
been  on  the  wagon  Ibr  five 
months. 

Now  recovered  from  a fur- 
ther operation  on  the  knee 
that  had  kept  him  out  of  the 
Arsenal  defence  since  mid- 
January.  Adams  is  in  good 
form  on  the  field  and  In  good 
hands  off  it  He  had  a counsel- 
ling session  shortly  before 
England  flew  here  and  has 
been  in  touch  with  his  thera- 
pist by  phone. 

If  the  p layer  is  as  good  as 
yesterday’s  words  the  Eng- 
land team  will  experience  a 
stronger,  relatively  silent 
Tony  Adams  today.  ‘Tve  had 
a mask  on  for  all  these  years.” 
Adams  explained.  “I’m 
changed  in  a lot  of  ways.  Now 


England  survive  flight  from  hell 


CHELSEA’S  defender 
Michael  Dnberry 
snatched  an  8 1st- minute 
winner  as  gland  Under- 
21  beat  their  Georgia  coun- 
terparts 1-0  in  Batumi  yes- 
terday. after  the  side  had  to 
endure  a SOmrinate  night- 
mare flight  on  a plane  that 
would  have  failed  Euro- 
pean safety  standards. 


The  England  players 
buried  their  heads  in  their 
tracksuits  to  try  and  cat  off 
the  stench  In  the  cabin 
from  petrol  fumes,  while 
seat  belts  were  missing  and 
many  seats  were  broken. 

The  victory  takes  Eng- 
land hack  to  the  top  of  the 
European  Championship 
qualifying  table. 


rm  trying  to  lead  by  example. 
Tve  already  said  to  the  play- 
ers at  Arsenal  that  they're  not 
going  to  get  verbal  kicks  up 
the  arse  from  me  like  I used  to 
give  them.  I just  want  the 
players  to  be  looking  at  me 
nnri  seeing  that  rm  giving  100 
per  cent  for  the  team  HI  be 
running,  HI  be  beading  and 
I'll  be  kicking  the  ball  both 
for  me  and  for  them. 

“When  people  needed  a gee- 
up  I used  to  give  them  a ver- 
bal volley.  I might  still  do  it  at 
times  blit  I think  I've  turned 
myself  around  a bit.  You  can 
go  over  the  top.  It's  going  in 
one  ear  and  out  the  other.  But 
if  you  control  it  there  are  cer- 
tain ways  it  can  work. 

"1  think  Glenn  has  seen  a 
different  me.  I think  he  knows 
Tve  changed.  After  all,  we 
were  playing  in  the  same  Eng- 
land team  10  years  ago.  Glenn 
knows  wbat  he  is  going  to  get. 
whether  rm  skipper  or  not 
He's  picked  me  because  of  the 
player  that  I am." 

"Tony's  form  is  as  good  as 
ever,”  Hoddle  confirmed. 
“After  the  knee  injury  he’s 
come  back  leaner  and  fitter 
than  he  has  looked  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  and  that's 
probably  down  to  foe  way  he 
has  dealt  with  his  other 
problem.” 

Ta  not  drinking  so  much 
Guinness,”  Adams  joked. 
“But  in  practical  terms  I have 
lost  a lot  of  weight  through 
that  side  of  things.” 

hi«  jpgdwghip  win  be  par- 
ticularly important  during 
the  first  20  to  25  minutes,  a 
period  Hoddle  believes  will 
decide  foe  pattern  of  foe 
match.  “Georgia  are  foe  sort 
, of  who,  if  they  do  get  on 
top  early,  have  foe  players  to 
! exploit  this,”  be  said.  Kink- 
ladze,  Nemsadze  and  Gogi- 
| chaishvili  are  likely  to  pose 
the  principal  threat  from 
midfield. 

“1  don’t  think  a draw  will 
be  a disaster  but  we're  look- 
ing to  win,1'  Hoddle  added. 
“Italy  aren’t  playing  and  if  we 
can  take  a three-point  lead 
into  our  match  against  them 
at  Wembley  In  February  that 
would  be  an  important  psy- 
chological advantage.” 

Not  that  England  need  any 
more  psychology  just  now. 
This  must  be  the  most  soul- 
searched  team  in  World  Cop 
history.  Talk  about  Band  of 
Hope  and  Glory- 


Wright  put  on  right  road  the  Wenger  way 


David  Lacey  hears  the  Arsenal  stiker  put  his  renewed  hopes 
of  an  England  place  down  to  a breath  of  fresh  air  at  Highbury 


SOME  believe  Ian 
Wright  to  be  English 
football's  most  natu- 
ral goalscorer  since 
Jimmy  Greaves.  He  has 
scored  more  than  150  times 
for  Arsenal  and  with  13  goals 
this  season  is  foe  Premier- 
ship's joint  leading  marks- 
man alongside  Fabrizio 
RavaneilL 

Greaves,  however,  scored 
44  goals  for  England  and  only 
Bobby  Charlton  and  Gary 
Lineker  have  scored  more. 
Wright  has  found  foe  net  just 
five  times  in  20  International 
appearances,  half  of  them  as  a 
substitute,  and  four  of  those 
goals  came  against  San  Ma- 
rino in  his  last  match  but  one. 
The  other  was  a mis-hit  shot 
into  Poland's  net  in  Katowice 
after  he  had  come  on  as  a 
substitute. 

When  Terry  Venables  was 
England  coach  Wright’s  mod- 
est England  career  appeared 
to  have  hit  the  buffers.  But 
Alan  Shearer’s  groin  opera- 
tion has,  belatedly,  renewed 
his  International  prospects. 


Gascoigne 
out  for  four 

PAUL  GASCOIGNE  will 
play  no  more  European 
games  for  Rangers  this  sea- 
son. Yesterday  UeCa  gave  the 
England  midfielder  a four- 
match  suspension  for  being 
sent  off  when  he  kicked  foe 
Ajax  defender  Winston  Bo- 
garde in  a 4-1  Champions 
League  defeat  in  Amsterdam 
last  month. 

Gascoigne  will  miss  the 
remaining  two  group  matches 
this  season  and  one  European 
game  next  season,  whatever 
competition  Rangers  may 
qualify  for. 

He  was  banned  from  the 
second  leg  against  Ajax  last 
week.  Rangers  last  night  opt- 
ed not  to  appeal. 

An  FA  tribunal  has  ruled 
that  Sheffield  Wednesday  will 
receive  a minimum  of  £75,000 
compensation  from  Leeds 
United  after  foe  17-year-old 
midfielder  Andrew  Quinn 
was  tempted  to  Ellond  Road. 
Quinn  graduated  from  foe  FA 
National  School  at  Lllleshall 
• Chelsea  have  completed 
foe  £4,5  million  transfer  of  the 
Italian  international  striker 
Gianfranco  Zola  from  Parma. 


Even  if  he  does  not  make 
Glenn  Hoddle's  starting  line- 
up for  foe  World  Cup  quali- 
fier in  Georgia  today  he  is  vir- 
tually guaranteed  a place  on 
the  bench. 

For  Wright,  who  was  33  last 
Sunday,  this  would  still  be  a 
gratifying  achievement. 
When,  dissatisfied  with  Bruce 
Rioch's  style  of  management 
he  asked  Arsenal  for  a trans- 
fer earlier  this  year  the  prin- 
cipal doubts  concerned  bis 
future  at  Highbury.  His  inter- 
national prospects  were  not 
worth  mentioning. 

Since  then,  however,  events 
have  conspired  to  win  Wright 
one  last  chance  of  proper  Eng- 
land recognition.  Rioch  is  no 
longer  Arsenal  manager  and 
after  a series  of  caretakers 
Wright  has  found.  In  Arsene 
Wenger,  a coach  to  whom  he 
can.  relate.  And  since  Wenger, 
when  he  was  at  Monaco,  per- 
suaded Hoddle  to  go  into  man- 
agement. Wright  could  be  for- 
given for  believing  that  fete  is 
on  his  side. 

Certainly  he  is  playing  as 


well  now  as  he  has  ever  done. 
His  prolific  record  speaks  fbr 
itself  and  his  first  touch, 
which  in  foe  past  has  been  ex- 
posed at  international  level, 
is  impressive.  His  instant 
control  before  scoring  foe 
first  of  his  two  goals  at  Black- 
burn a month  ago  could  not 
have  been  bettered. 

Of  equal  significance  was 
the  feet  that  the  second  was 
provided  by  a pass  from  Pat- 
rick Vieira,  foe  20-year-old 
French  midfielder  whose  £3J> 
million  transfer  from  Milan 
was  completed  at  Wenger’s 
behest  Vieira  provided  a sim- 
ilar service  when  Wright 
opened  foe  scoring  against 
Wimbledon  last  Saturday. 

"Patrick  Vieira  is  doing 
very  well  for  me,”  said 
Wright  as  he  joined  England’s 
preparations  for  Georgia. 
“It’s  been  a long,  long  time 
since  I had  a midfield  player 
who  actually  looks  at  foe  run 
of  the  front  man  first  and 
then  looks  at  foe  other  op- 
tions. He's  put  me  in  a few 
times  this  season  whereas  be- 


fore, when  I’ve  made  a run, 
people  would  pass  sideways 
because  foe  emphasis  was  on 
keeping  the  balL  I was  mak- 
ing foe  runs  but  foe  ball  was 
not  going  there.” 

His  frustration  boiled  over 
under  Rioch  and  there  were 
clearly  basic  differences  be- 
tween the  two  about  the  way 
the  game  should  be  coached 
and  played.  While  Wright  is 
frill  of  praise  for  Wenger’s 
methods,  criticism  of  his  pre- 


Wright  . . . happy  again 


decessor,  by  implication,  lin- 
gers on. 

“The  tension  has  definitely 
been  taken  out  of  the  dressing 
room,”  he  reflected.  “Every- 
body knows  that  what  was 
there  before  was  not  foe  best 
relationship.  There  was  a lot 
of  tension-  It  just  got  a bit  too 
regimented  sometimes;  now 
ifs  more  relaxed. 

“ArsSne  Wenger's  a very 
laid-back  kind  of  guy  in  his 
coaching  but  he  wants  you  to 
be  efficient 

‘To  be  honest,  I think  that 
foe  old-school  method,  foe. 
fear  factor,  frightening  kids  , 
into  playing  well,  that’s  in  the 
past-  Managers  like  that  are 
teaching  methods  used  by , 
managers  way  before.  I think 
foe  game  has  gone  on  from 
that  I think  that  this  new 
way,  like  foe  boss  we  have  at 
Arsenal  now,  that’s  the 
proper  way.” 

Wright,  on  standby  fbr  the 
Poland  game  bat  not  called 
inm  the  England  squad,  has 
quickly  spotted  similarities 
between  Hoddle  and  Wenger. 
“There  Is  the  same  kind  of 
relaxed  atmopshere  with  Eng- 
land,” he  said.  “They  both 
want  you  to  do  things  right 
because  it  is  foe  right  thing  to 


Group  Eight:  Republic  of  Ireland  v Iceland 


Group  Mine:  Germany  v Northern  Ireland 


Keane  given  Sammer  role 


Charlie  Stuart  to  Dublin 

ROY  KEANE,  foe  Repub- 
lic of  Ireland's  prodigal 
son,  will  be  asked  to  fill 
a more  versatile  rale,  foraging 
forward  from  central  defence, 
against  Iceland  in  tomorrow's 
crucial  World  Cup  qualifier  at 
Lansdowne  Road. 

The  manager  Midi  McCar- 
thy was  an  interested  specta- 
tor last  June  when  Germany 

won  foe  European  Champion- 
ship in  England,  where  foe 
player  who  most  impressed 
him  was  Borussia  Dort- 
mund's Matthias  Sammer. 

“Don’t  tell  me  that  Sammer 
is  a better  player  than  Roy 
Keane,”  said  McCarthy  as  the 
Irish  wound  up  their  prepara- 
tions at  Carrickmacross. 
“Sammer  was  a mldffoidpr 
who  was  moved  to  the  centre 
of  defence,  and  you  saw  what 
he  did  for  Germany  coming 
forward  last  summer.” 

Keane  is  back  in  the  Repub- 
lic squad,  having  missed  the 


last  ninn  internationals.  He 
has  now  vowed  that  he  wants 
to  do  everything  he  can  to  help 
the  Irish  reach  their  third 
successive  Would  Cup  finals. 

A one-match  suspension 
after  being  sent  off  against 
Russia  in  March,  numerous  in- 
juries and  his  decision  to  make 
hhnsadr  rm  avails  hie  for  foe 
three-match  American  tour, 
without  consulting  McCarthy, 
had  alienated  him  frem  the 
Irish  footballing  public. 

Apologies  have  been  made, 
however,  and  the  volatile 
Manchester  United  player, 
capped  30  times.  Is  ready  to 
answer  his  critics. 

“USA  *94  was  a marvellous 
experience.  ” said  Keane.  “To 
play  in  foe  world  Cup  finals 
must  be  foe  pinnacle  in  any 
player’s  career.  I want  more 
of  foe  same  in  two  years’ 
time. 

“When  you  realise  that 
players  like  Eric  Cantona  and 
Mark  Hughes  never  played  In 
a World  Cup  finals,  you  real- 
ise what  an  honour  it  Is  to  be 


there  representing  a small 
country  like  Ireland." 

McCarthy  wants  to  avoid 
disturbing  his  midfield  of 
Alan  McLoughlin,  Jason 
McAteer  and  the  captain 
Andy  Townsend,  so  switching 
Keane  to  central  defence,  hot 
with  the  encouragement  to 
get  forward  as  often  as  poss- 
ible, suits  his  purpose. 

The  fitness  of  foe  38-year- 
old  Tranmere  player -manager 
John  Aldridge  remains  a 
worry.  His  slight  groin  injury 
will  prevent  him  taking  part 
in  foe  final  training  session  at 
Lansdowne  Road  this  after- 
noon, As  a result  McCarthy 
may  delay  naming  his  team 
until  an  hoar  before  kick-off 

Aldridge  is  one  goal  away 
from  Rank  Stapleton’s  Irish 
international  record  of  20  and 
is  desperate  to  play.  “Rest  is 
the  only  answer,”  he  said. 
“Maybe  somebody  doesn't 
want  me  to  get  foe  record  and 
are  throwing  pins  at  a voodoo 
dolL  But  rm  sure. I will  be 
ready.” 


IT  MAY  be  difficult  to  be- 
lieve. bat  Northern'  Ireland 
have  not  lost  to  Germany  for 
19  years.  Urn  scoreline  in  Co- 
logne in  1977  was  5-0  but  on 
the  four  occasions  the  sides 
have  met  since.  Northern  Ire- 
land have  won  twice  and  two 
games  have  been  drawn. 

That  impressive . record, 
however,  is  all  the  Irish  will 
have  cm  their  side  here  this 
afternoon  because  form,  qual- 
ity, strength  In  depth  and 
common  sense  suggest  noth- 
ing other  than  a German 
victory. 

Germany  go  into  this  World 
Cup  qualifier  having  crushed 
Armenia  5-1  in  Erevan  last 
month  after  the  Armenians 
had  drawn  there  with  Portu- 
gal. And  as  this  is  Germany's 
first  home  game  since  win- 
ning Euro  96  foe  mood  is  ex- 
pectant, especially  when 
Northern  Ireland's  opening 


m power 


Captain  sensible  ...  Adams  displays  foe  skipper’s  armband  after  training  nealsmfson 


Martin Thovp* 
hBndhena 

Bobby  gould  was 
ready  for  foe  criti- 
cism, “Many  people 
back  home  will  be 
saying  this  is  a sad  day  for 
football.”  He  had  just 
revealed  the  new  captain  of 
Wales:  Vmnle  Jones.  - 
Sent  off  12  times  in  his 
career,  fined  a total  of  £26,000 
by  the  football  authorities, 
Jones  once  threatened  to  rip 
off  Kenny  Dalglish’s  ear  and 
spit  in  the  hole.  Hardly  the 
image  of  foe  model  captain. 

But,  as  might  be  said  of 
Jones’s  more  notorious  chal- 
lenges, needs  must  when  the 
devil  drives.  For  Wales,  if  not 
Dalglish's  ear,  are  in  a hole. 

Having  lost  two  of  their 
best  three  players,  Hughes 
and  Giggs,  through  suspen- 
sion and  injury.  Wales  must 
stop  Holland  playing  here  to 
avoid  a hammering  in 
tonight’s  qualifier  here.  Thai 
will  take  a team  effort  and 
Jones  is  one  of  the  best  moti- 
vators in  foe  business. 

Mind  you,  Gould  is  shrewd. 
He  let  the  players  choose  the 
cgptaln  In  a secret  ballot  half 
knowing  who  would  win  but 
thereby  absolving  himself  in 
advance  from  any  blame 
should  Jones  do  something 
silly  on  the  pitch. 

Take  the  last  but  cue  of  his 
five  games  for  Wales:  sent  off 
for  stamping  on  foe  Georgian 
Kavelashvili,  incurring  a five- 
match  European  Champion- 
ship ban  in  the  process. 

But  the  Wimbledon  cap- 
tain’s club  form  won  his  re- 
call to  foe  squad  for  this  game 
and  now  comes  the  highest 
elevation. 

Though  it  is  a temporary 
appointment,  pending  the 
recovery  of  Barry  Home, 
Gould  is  gambling  on  Jones 
being  Captain  Courageous 
not  Captain  Outrageous  In  a 
game  Wales  must  at  least 
draw,  having  lost  3-1  at  home 
to  Holland  last  month. 

The  Jones  emotion  that  so 
often  manifests  itself  as  a red 
mist  took  a more  benign  form 
yesterday  as  foe  31-yearald 
digested  the  implications  of 
his  new  role. 

‘Tm  stffl  shaking,  y*know, 
with  foe  excitement,”  the 
giant  quivered.  “There’s  a lot 
going  on  in  there  and  I don’t 


really  know  what  it  Is  at  foe 
moment  It’s  got  to  be  foe 
proudest  day  of  *ny  career. 
It’s  bard  to  explain  the  pride 
of  your  fellow  pros  in  a secret 
ballot  wanting  you  to  be  their 
leader.  . . 

“Ten  years  ago  I was  a hod 
carrier.  Now  1 am  captain  of 
an  international  team  in  foe 
World  Cup.”  And  bis  eyes 
l really  did  moisten, 
t This  is  Just  foe  sort  of  stir- 
1 ring  stuff  that  Gould  hopes 
will  infect  the  team.  "I  feel  we 
can  get  a result,"  said  Jones. 
“But  that  means  backs  to  foe 
wall,  at  times  riding  your 
luck  and,  when  you're  knack- 
ered and  can’t  put  another 
foot  in  front  of  the  other  one. 
putting  your  foot  in  front  of 
foe  other  one.  And  it  will  be 
up  to  me  to  try  and  keep  foe 
boys  going,  keep  the  passion 
going." 

Welsh,  ria  his  grandfather 
Arthur.  Jones  admits  he  must 
curb  his  wild  side  and  has 
said  he  will  retire  from  foe 
game  if  he  gets  sent  off 
tonight  However,  restraint 
remains  a stranger.  Of  his 
one  dismissal  this  season  he 
said,  “a  guy  spat  at  me  and  I 
can't  have  that”. 

No  swapping  of  shirts  for 
Jones  after  the  game,  though. 
This  one  will  be  displayed  in 
his  gun  room  alongside  bis 
Wales  debut  shirt  and  one  he 
swapped  with  Stolchkov. 

With  that  the  Wales  captain 
ended  bis  press  conference  to 
phone  his  wife.  “I  need  to  do 
something,  r don’t  know 
whether  tears  are  going  to 
come  or  whafs  happening. 
But  1 ain’t  gonna  do  it  in  front 
of  you  lot  and  be  Gama  Mark 
Two." 


Jones  . . . Mr  Motivator 


do.  It  doesn't  need  to  he  done 
with  a whip  and  a chair. 
They're  composed,  calm  and 
relaxed  about  things.” 

Wright's  career  has  been 
peppered  with  controversy, 
arid  this  is  putting  it  mildly. 
He  has  called  one  referee  a 
moppet  and  referees  in  gen- 
eral “little  Hitlers".  This  sea- 
son he  has  apologised  to  foe 
Sheffield  Wednesday  man- 
ager David  Pleat  for  calling 
him  a pervert  In  previous 
seasons  he  has  spat  at  oppos- 
ing fans,  punched  Totten- 
ham’s David  Howells,  and 
been  censured  for  comments 
made  to  a linesman  who  was 
a thalidomide  victim. 

Yet . his  passion  for  foe 
game  and  his  desire  to  play 
for  England  are  undimin- 
lshed.  “It's  foe  highest  level 
you  can  play  at  There  is  so 
much  expectation  and,  you 
have  to  say.  adulation  that 
can  be  heaped  upon  you. 

“I  still  feel  I can  do  any- 
tiling  when  Tm  out  there  and 
my  mind  is  right  — and  my 
mind  is  right  now.” 

If  anyone  can  talk  himself  l 
back  into  an  England  twm  | 
Wright  certainly  can.  Hoddle 
may  give  him  the  word  some  1 
time  today. 


Group  Four  Scotland  v Sweden 

Scots’  plea  for 
McAllister  fails 


group  results  are  considered 
— a home  defeat  by  Ukraine 
and  a draw  with  Armenia. 

It  may  be  5-0  again,  but 
Northern  Ireland’s  manager 
Bryan  Hamfltnn  is  nothing  if 
not  an  optimist.  “I  hope  the 
Germans  are  aware  that  we 
haven't  lost  to  them  fbr  a lit- 
tle while,”  he  said.  “Our  play- 
ers are  certainly  aware  that 
we  have  a very  good  record 

against  them." 

Optimism  is  also  foe  feeling , 
of  JOrgen  Klinsmann.  Ger- 
many's captain,  even  though  1 
six  regulars  are  injured. 

Klinsmann  quashed  stories 
of  an  imminent  return  to  Eng- 
land and  said  be  is  settled 
with  Bayern  Munich.  “We  did 
not  have  the  best  start  losing 
to  Valencia  in  foe  Uefe  Cup, 
but  we  are  top  of  foe  league 
and  things  have  calmed 
down,”  he  said. 

“I  hear  these  rumours  but 
for  all  my  respect  for  the  Pre- 
mier League  I said  I would 
start  something  in  England 
and  finish  it  I did  that” 


Patrick  Glenn 

^%COTLAND,  having 
w^fefled  to  persuade  Fife 
^0to  overturn  their  deci- 
sion on  Gary  McAllister’s 
one-match  suspension,  win 
have  to  adopt  Plan  B fbr 
tomorrow's  potentially  deci- 
sive World  Cup  tie  at  Ibrox.  - 

The  fexes  hummed  between 
Glasgow  and  Zurich  yester- 
day but  the  ruling  body  failed 
to  respond  to  the  SFA’s  plea 
that. foe  Coventry  midfielder 
should  sit  out  foe  rearranged 
match  against  Estonia  — the 
one  for  which  he  was  origi- 
nally suspended. 

Craig  Brown,  the  team 
manager,  bad  decided  long  be- 
fore Fife  or  his  employers 
that  his  captain  would  be  un- 
available and  said  yesterday: 
“We  don’t  want  to  get  bogged 
down  in  pettiness.  If  he’s  sus- 
pended, he’s  suspended  and 
we  will  get  on  with  firming  up 
a team  we  believe  can  win  a 
vital  match.”  Craig  Burley  of 
Chelsea  may  fill  the  McAllis- 
ter role. 

It  is  in  midfield  and  defence 
that  Scotland  have  been  most 
effective  during  Brown’s 
three  years,  and  foe  loss  of 
the  injured  Stuart  McCall  of 
Rangers  compounds  his  prob- 
lems in  the  middle.  His  choice 
of  a replacement  fbr  McCall, 
the  anchor  man  who  nor- 
mally allows  McAllister  and 
John  Collins  to  forage  further 
forward,  lies  between  two 
players  relatively  new  to  foe 
position,  Billy  McKlnlay  of 

A N Other 


HE  may  now  be  remem- 
bered as  a famous  echo, 
but  for  the  bulk  of  his  play- 
ing career  he  epitomised 
the  pragmatic  qualities  of 
the  team  whose  manify^ 
success  he  shared.  As  an  at- 
tacking foil-back  he  had 
few  peers.  He  could  also 
take  a mean  penalty.  His 
origins  were  hnmble,  bat 
far  six  years  he  stuck  to  his 
last  before  fame  beckoned. 
His  playing  career  finished 
at  a meandering  trot. 

Last  week:  Joe  Jordan  I 
(Morton,  Leeds.  Mtinchester 
Ontted,  Milan.  Verona,  South- 
ampton, Bristol  City). 


Blackburn  and  Paul  Lambert 
of  Borussia  Dortmund. 

Lambert,  who  has  played 
well  in  a defensive  midfield 
rale  since  moving  to  Ger- 
many this  sason,  probably 
has  foe  edge  on  McKlnlay, 
even  though  he  has  only  four 
caps  to  foe  Blackburn  man’s 
18. 

Brown  also  has  a selection 
dilemma  in  attack,  where  Bol- 
ton’s John  McGinlay,  Darren 
Jackson  of  Hibernian  and 
Billy  Dodds  of  Aberdeen  con- 
test two  places.  McGinlay  has 
scored  three  times  for  Scot- 
land while  Jackson  broke  his 
international  duck  in  the  last 
match  In  Latvia.  Dodds  has 
scored  17  goals  for  his  club 
but  McGinlay,  In  fine  form  for 
Bolton,  may  have  foe  edge 
with  either  of  the  others  as 
his  starting  partner. 

Sweden,  who  finished  third 
in  foe  1994  World  Cup.  have 
not  reproduced  that  form 
since.  They  felled  to  qualify 
for  Euro  98  and  lost  their  last 
match  at  home  to  Austria. 
Their  normally  prolific  strik- 
ing partnership  of  Martin 
Dahlin  and  Kennet  Anders- 
son  has  been  foe  most  signifi- 
cant disappointment 
• Celtic  are  likely  to  take 
legal  action  against  Fife  after 
yesterday’s  decision  that  they 
are  not  entitled  to  a transfer 
fee  from  Monaco  for  John  Col- 
lins. The  midfielder  moved 
under  freedom  of  contract  but 
Celtic  argued  that  the  Princi- 
pality is  not  an  EC  member 
and  Is  therefore  not  covered 
by  the  Beaman  ruling. 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Colin  Hendry  (Blackburn 
Rovers),  ta 
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Robert  Pryce 


THE  BIG  FIGHT 


OF  COURSE  Glenn 
Hod  die  should  have 
picked  Paul  Gas- 
coigne. whatever  he  is  al- 
leged to  have  done.  A 
national  team  manager  is 
mandated'  to  put  out  the 
best  available  team,  and  he 
should  not  be  influenced  by 
the  way  his  players  have 
been  performing  in  the 
area  of  role-modelUng. 

But  that  Is  no  excase  for 
Bobby  Gould,  vinnie  Jones, 
family  man,  patriot,  mili- 
tary historian,  marine  biol- 
ogist. may  serve  as  a role 
model  for  a certain  fc-tnfl  of 
child,  but  he  should  never 
be  made  captain  of  Wales. 

After  receiving  a dozen 
red  cards,  after  prema- 
turely ending  the  careers  of 
one  young  man  and  threat- 
ening the  end  of  several 
others,  after  consistently 
falling  to  show  that  he  has 
learned  from  his  mistakes,  I 
or  indeed  that  he  has 
learned  anything,  Jones 
ongbt  to  be  disqualified 
Cram  any  leadership  role  I 
with  any  team. 

By  endorsing  the  players’ 
choice  and  making  Jones 
captain  Gould  has  licensed 
intimidation  and  indisci- 
pline that  he  shonld  have 
eradicated  from  the  team. 
And  worse,  he  has  fed 
Jones’s  ludicrously  inflated 
opinion  of  himself,  the  ex- 
traordinary delation  that 
he  is  actually  one  of  the 
Premiership's  star  players. 

The  Philips  stadium  at 
Eindhoven  contains  a Toys 
’R  Us.  Given  a gift  certifi- 
cate and  a free  ran  of  the 
store,  the  Welsh  team 
would  presumably  have 
chosen  an  Action  Man  — 
for  the  impressive  muscula- 
ture, the  military  bearing, 
the  stiff  articulation  and 
the  lack  of  any  substance 
between  the  ears. 


The  evil  eye  Mike  Tv  son  will  he  hifl  customary  mean  and  menacing  m»lf  na  he  faces  Bvnn^r  Hnlyfiriil  in  tnulgtifa  title  fight  PWYir»»iMi-™.iaiiniw 

Tyson  invokes  hot  gospel 


As  the  gaudy  fancy  descend  on  Las  Vegas  Frank  Keating  finds 
the  champion  and  his  challenger  sharing  a belief  in  the  Almighty 


Tyson  misses  a shot  watch  African  Francois  Botha,  who 
how  he  weathers  a counter  of  was  fall  of  strut  yesterday 
velocity  and  that  will  tell  you  and  weighed  down  by  a 


■ HE  Irish  have  known 

I for  some  time  that  Fife 
required  them  all  to  -have 
passports  before  the  Ice- 
land game.  Jason  McAteer 
finally  got  his  yesterday, 
bat  then  according  to  one  of 
his  team-mates  he  is  just  a 
little  bit  slow. 

The  team-mate  recalls  a 
visit  to  a pizza  restaurant 
daring  the  World  Cap  in 
the  United  States.  When  the 
waitress  brought 

McAteer’s  order  she  asked 
whether  he’d  like  it  cut  into 
four  or  eight  pieces.  “Tm 
not  all  that  hungry  like,” 
said  the  midfielder.  ‘Til 
just  have  the  four.” 


57  a • • a j the  story  at  once".  Dundee's 

one-time  comer  partner  Dr 

is  a quandary  j their  promoter,  the  hair-rats-  I cruel  champion,  with  his  left  Ferdie  Pacheco  agrees.  “It 


rotund  stomach  and  an  H 
Samuel  window  of  gold  brace- 
lets and  necklaces  that  would 


far  the  good  Lord  ing  Don  King  with  his -by-  uppercut  and  jackhammer  might  just  be  one  round.' but  have  made  Cecil  Rhodes 

here  tonight.  It  may  heart  book  of  quotations.  overhand  right,  serious  pause  It  will  be  savage,  au  proud, 

not  be  His  sort  & On  the  face  of  it,  it  was  an  far  thought,  then  in  no  time  it  explosion,  two  iron-clad  war-  - Henry  Akinwande,  mean- 

town,  but  He  has  unholy  trinity.  Tyson  wore  a will  surely  he  prostration,  the  rlars  bouncing  bombs,  ft  may  while,  depute  bis  World  Box- 

nmoned  for  duty  with  knitted  red  bobble-cap.  dis-  closing  hymn  and  Amen.  be  too  late  far  Evander.  but  lng  Organisation  title  against 


been  summoned  for  duty  with  knitted  red  bobble-cap,  dis- 
tfte  bucket  and  sponge  to  at-  tractedly  sucked  his  finger- 


dosing  hymn  and  Amen. 
Holyfield’s  hope,  apart  from 


be  too  late  for  Evander,-  but  lng  Organisation  title  against 
it’s  a long  time  since  Tyson  Alex  Zolkin.  No  matter  that 


tend  both  comers  when  the  nails,  examined  his  famous  prayer,  is  that  Tyson  has  not  felt  a punch.”  the  Rustian-bora  Zolkin  has 

opening  'bell’s  foredoom  fists  and  occasionally  snig-  been  in  a proper  fist-fight  for  Emmanuel  Steward,  the  put  in  all  his  seven  years 

clangs  for  world  heavyweight  gered  privately.  Holyfleld  five  years.  How  will  he  cope  if  legendary  trainer,  concurs,  fighting  in  North  America, 

boxing  at  the  MGM  Grand.  stared  into  the  distance,  ele-  he  is  smacked  full  in  the  face?  “It  will  be  short  and  ugly,  an-  run:  that  the  US-based  AJdn- 

With  the  certainty  of  a gant  hands  fingering  the  scar  Since  prison,  not  one  of  four  other  Haglerv  Hearns."  wande  was  bom  and  raised  In 


reformed  convert  the  chain-  tissue  around  the  eyebrows  of  flaccid  opponents  has  laid  a 


pion.  Mike  Tyson,  claims  God  his  chiselled  face. 

Is.  on  his  side.  "Praise  the  King  musingly  hollered 
Lord  and  the  prophet  Muham-  hot-gospel  imprecations  at  the 


Gambling  men  are  less  London  by  Nigerian  parents 
gruesomely  dramatic.  Holy-  — in  "Dull- witch,  old  Eng- 


glove  on  him.  Frank  Bruno,  gruesomely  dramatic.  Holy-  — in  "Dull- witch,  c 
who  bad  laughably  threat-  field  remains  15-1  against.  "I  land,"  as  King  puts  ft. 
ened  to  knock  Tyson  into  am  on  a mission,”  he  says,  “to  “Tell  us,  you  rnarj  Russian 


IT’S  not  easy  getting  to  see 
Newcastle  United  these 
days.  Yon  need  a season 
ticket  to  get  into  St  James’ 
Park  and  yon  have  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a child  under 
16  if  you  want  to  catch  the 
live  closed-circuit  screen- 
ing at  the  Odeon  In  North- 
umberland Street 
Only  once  has  the  rote 
been  circumvented.  “I  had  a 
phone  call  from  a foreign 
gentleman  who  said  he’d 
travelled  miles  and  could  he 
see  the  game,”  the  Odeon ’s 
general  manager  Peter  Tal- 
bot told  the  Evening  Chron- 
icle this  week.  “1  fold  him  it 
was  impossible  unless  he 
was  with  a child. 

“He  asked  if  he  could  get 
in  If  he  brought  his  son, 
and  I said  yes. 

“When  he  turned  up  at 
the  door  he  was  about  80 
years  old  and  his  son  was  a 
middle-aged  businessman- 
We  had  to  admit  defeat  and 
let  him  in.” 


win  then  know  how  good  God 
has  been  to  me." 


gonna  do  to  help  you  against 
this  jungle  fighter,  my  Henry, 


mad.  He  win  guide  and  in-  idea  that  God  was  taking  King's  ringside  lap,  was  de-  convert  the  atheists.  Every-  from  the  former  evil  empire, 

struct  me  to  get  the  job  over  sides  — as  if  He  had  not  got  scribed  in  the  local  paper  yes-  one  loves  a winner  and  they  what  your  Mother  Russia  is 

quickly,”  he  says  In  Ms  men-  His  work  cut  out  in  Africa,  terday  as  “an  intimidated  win  then  know  how  good  God  gonna  do  to  help  you  against 

acing  mumble  of  certitude.  Bosnia  and  Belfast,  let  alone  charlatan”.  has  been  to  me.”  this  jungle  fighter,  my  Henry, 

The  challenger,  Evander  in  this  desperate  desert  Go-  Three  hardened  observers  There  win  be  three  heavy-  my  Zulu  warrior  armed  with 
Holyfleld,  is  more  articulately  morrah  — “this  oasis  of  out-  with  no  tickets  to  sell  offered  weight  champions  tonight,  his  spear  and  loincloth  who 

proselytising  but  just  as  defi-  stretched  palms.”  as  Reg  Gut-  the  gem  as  the  gaudy  fancy  Tyson  defends  Ms  World  Box-  don't  take  no  prisoners,  no 

nite.  "People  are  saying  “Hey.  teridge  memorably  described  gathered  In  town.  Muham-  ing  Association  title  and  sirree?” 

this  man  believes  in  God,  so  it  mad  All's  trainer  Angelo  Michael  Moorer  defends  Ms  His  Royal  Hairness  is 

let's  see  what  God  can  do  for  King  of  the  friesian  frizz  Dundee  forecasts  “a  short  International  Boxing  Federa-  enough  to  drive  any  sane  man 

him  against  Tyson.’  And  then  brought  the  prayer  meet-  awesome  bang-bang  fight  if  tion  version  against  the  South  to  religion 

when  I win  they  will  say,  1 ing  down  to  earth.  This  con- 

guess  there  really  is  a God.’  test  should  lave  taken  place  1 ~ 

So  in  one  night  I wiB  have  led  five  years  ago.  It  was  post-  F,M\  __  __  __  _ ___  II” 


There  wifi  be  three  heavy-  my  Zulu  warrior  armed  with 
weight  champions  tonight.  Ms  spear  and  loincloth  who 
Tyson  defends  Ms  World  Box-  don’t  take  no  prisoners,  no 
lng  Association  title  and  sirree?” 


Michael  Moorer  defends  Ms 
International  Boxing  Federa- 


Hls  Royal  Hairness  is 
enough  to  drive  any  sane  man 
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Cricket 


No  leniency 
on  Giddins 
drugs  ban 


MBceSelvey 


Ed  GIDDINS,  the  for- 
jner  Sussex  pace 
bowler  who  was 
given  a ls-monlh  sus- 
pension after  fefling  a random 
drugs  test  last  season,  had  his 
appeal  rejected  by  a hearing 
at  Lord's  yesterday. 

The  25-year-old  England  A 
bowler  will  remain  suspended 

until  April  1998  after  testing 
positive  for  cocaine  during 
Sussex's  match  with  Kent  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  in  May. 

He  had  hoped  to  have  the 
sentence  reduced  by  the 
Cricket  Council's  five-man 
appeals  committee.  Instead, 
after  a hearing  that  lasted  214 
hours,  the  committee,  chaired 
by  Desmond  Perrett  QC,  sent 
out  what  was  clearly  intended 
to  be  a strong  message  to  po- 
tential drug  users  — recre- 
ational or  otherwise  — within 
the  game. 

‘The  panel  have  carefully 
listened  to  what  they  consider 
to  he  sensible  arguments 
addressed  to  them  by  both 
parties,”  said  Perrett  in  a 
statement.  "They  have  at 
length  discussed  the  matter 
both  with  regard  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  Ed  Giddins  and  the  in- 
terests of  cricket,  but  confi- 
dently arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  appeal 
must  be  dismissed  and  the 
sentence  confirmed.” 

Hitherto,  the  committee  had 


appeared  to  be  something  of  a 
soft  option,  having  halved  Al- 
lan Lamb's  fine  for  ball-tam- 
pering allegations  lour  years 
ago  and  last  summer  overturn- 
ing the  £2£Q0  fine  imposed  on 
Ray  Illingworth,  then  chahr- 
nian  of  selectors,  for  news- 
paper comments  in  the  wake 
of  the  Devon  Malcolm  row. 

Giddins,  represented  by 
David  Pannick  QC,  might 
have  been  confident  of  similar 
leniency.  “I  was  appealing 
against  the  harshness  of  the 
sentence;  against  losing  my 
livelihood  for  the  best  part  of 
two  years,”  he  said  yesterday. 
“It  was  something  1 had  to  do. 
to  find  out  whether  they  would 
listen  to  what  I had  to  say  and 
reduce  it" 

However,  his  original  line  of 
defence  — that  he  took  the 
drug  Inadvertently  — was  not 
repeated  at  yesterday's  hear- 
ing and  the  committee  may 
have  been  mindfhl  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  drug  detected,  be- 
lieved to  be  substantial  and 
not  necessarily  consistent 
with  recreational  use  many 
hours  before  the  test 

Giddins  confessed  himself 
“very,  very  disappointed  and 
upset”.  Sacked  by  Sussex  on 
August  20,  Immediately 
followtng  the  sentence  and, 
with  the  cricket  world  closing 
ranks,  he  has  been  unable  to 
find  a playing  or  coaching  po- 
sition abroad  this  winter.  In- 
stead he  will  be  selling  Christ- 
mas trees  in  south  London. 


Tour  match:  South  Australia  v England  A 

Battling  batting 
averts  disaster 


a whole  host  of  those  people  poned  when  Tyson  was  jailed 

HI*  - I fm  rani  !•  irk..-. 


’to  an  everlasting  life.' 


for  rape.  "Finally”  is  King's 


The  two  fighters  gave  forth  label  for  this  fight  “Finally 
as  they  sat  brown-studied  the  epic  match  is  made.  As 

and  furrow-browed,  flanking  the  great  Will  proclaimed;  *No 

lie  can  live  forever.’  And  the 


Benn  snub  angers  Collins 

NIGEL  BENN.  not  for  | our  wages  and  deserves  bet-  I Ensley  Bingham  faces  the 
the  first  time,  ignored  ter  than  this,”  said  the  Dub-  WBO  light-middleweight 
a “head-to-head”  pre-  liner.  “Anyway  his  best  champion.  Ronald  Wright 


good  Victor  Hugo  added;  I It  “head-to-head”  pre-  liner.  “Anyway  his  best  champion.  Ronald  Wright 
There  is  nothing  so  powerful  fight  press  conference  yes-  days  are  definitely  behind  of  the  United  States, 
as  an  idea  whose  time  has  terday.  Dne  back  by  private  him.  TU  knock  him  out  this  Molina  Is  unbeaten  in 
come.’  Hallelujah,  the  MGM  jet  from  his  training  base  in  time.”  more  than  20  fights  but  is 

iionis  roaring . . ” And  so  on  Tenerife,  he  failed  to  keep  Benn.  dethroned  as  WBC  unlikely  to  have  met  any- 
and  on.  his  lunchtime  rendezvous  champion  by  South  Africa’s  one  of  Hamed’s  bizarre  tal- 


and  on.  ■ 

I fancy  God  will  not  be  di-  with  Steve  Collins,  whom  Sugar  Boy  Malinga  last  ents.  For  his  part,  Hamed 
verted  from  serious,  matters  he  challenges  for  the  World  March,  could  be  fined  for  will  be  anxious  to  give  a 
for  too  long.  Hdyfieid,  at  34,  Boxing  Organisation  super-  his  non-appearance  y ester-  better  performance  than  In 
is  alder,  by  four  Important  middleweight  title  at  Man-  day.  “I  have  been  down  this  his  previous  fight,  when  he 


Andy  WHson  In  Adelaide 

IT  WAS  a worrying  day  for 
England  A,  but  not  the 
disaster  that  at  one  stage  It 
threatened  to  be  yesterday.  A 
fifth-wicket  stand  of  108  be- 
tween Mark  Butcher  and 
Craig  White,  followed  by 
some  plucky  tail-end  resis- 
tance, allowed  the  tourists  to 
recover  from  46  for  four  to  232 
for  nine  against  South 
Australia. 

But  that  is  not  much  to  de- 
fend on  a pitch  which,  after 
losing  its  early  moisture,  of- 
fered little  to  either  pace  or 
spin.  The  coach  Mike  Gatling 
admitted  as  much,  describing 
some  of  the  dismissals  as 
“irresponsfole". 

South  Australia  made  three  i 
changes  from  the  team  de- 
feated in  a 50-over  match  on 
Wednesday  and  two  of  the 
new  selections,  Jason  Gilles- 
pie and  Mark  Harrity,  did  the 
early  damage. 

Harrity.  a tall,  22-year-old 
left-arm  er  returning  from  a 
back  injury,  bowled  a fall 
length  and  swung  the  ball 
into  England’s  right-hand 
batsmen,  although  the  first 
two  of  his  four  victims, 
Michael  Vaughan  and  Adam 
Hollloake,  went  driving 
loosely  at  halls  slanted  across 
them  — Vaughan  to  the  third 
delivery  he  faced- 
As  Vaughan’s  Yorkshire 
team-mate  Anthony  MGrath 
also  followed  a wide  one,  this 
time  from  the  medium  pace  of 
GregBlewett,  the  case  against 
Hollloake ’s  decision  to  bat 
first  was  not  conclusive.  It 
would  have  been  strength- 
ened, however,  had  Butcher 
not  been  dropped  at  first  slip 
off  Harrity  cm  53  for  four. 
Fourth  man  out  was  Owais 


Shah,  who  could  only  parry  a 
fierce  short  ball  from  Gilles- 
pie to  second  dip.  Gillespie 
was  the  joint  leading  wicket- 
taker  in  the  Sheffield  Shield 
last  season  with  46,  a crucial 
factor  in  the  Redbacks’  suc- 
cess. It  was  easy  to  see  why, 
especially  in  a superb  second 
spell  after  lunch. 

Yet  Butcher  and  White  sur- 
vived to  reach  half-centuries. 
Butcher  for  the  third  time  in 
four  tour  innings.  White 
payed  positively,  especially 
against  the  leg-spinner  Peter 
McIntyre,  who.  like  Gillespie, 
returned  this  week  from  Aus- 
tralia’s one-day  series  in  In- 
dia. White  overtook  his  part- 
ner with  his  second  pulled  six 
over  square  leg  to  move  Into 
the  sixties. 

But  with  the  hard  work 
done  on  154  for  four,  the  play- 
ers got  themselves  out  either 
side  of  tea.  White  driving  the 
left-arm  spinner  Brad  Young 
straight  to  mid- off  and 
Butcher  flicking  Joe  Scudari, 
an  Innocuous  medium-pacer, 
to  mid  wicket 


M A Butcher  c Sub  D Sender! 73 

M P Vaughan  c Malawi  b Harrity X 

A McGrath  c Matron  b Btovntt ■ 

O A Shah  c Slddom  b Qdlmple- ■ 

*A  J HoHJoefce  c Malawi  b Harrtty  — D 

C Witte  c Scutari  a Young at 

M A Eatham  c Mdaon  b Scutari IT 

tw  K hood  not  out — — *1 

A F Giles  b Harrity 17 

A J Harris  (bw  b Harrity 0 

D W Headley  not  out x 

Extras  (M  IbtZ  nb3) IS 

Total  (tor  9,  07  overs) X3B 

nm  o«  wtdketai  2.  IB,  27.  *5.  164,  174. 
191.210.  210. 

BueAw  Gillespie  1B-8-JS-I;  Harrity 
23-7-SV-4;  BlrmreB  13-1-50-1;  McIntyre 
23-11-40-fc  Young  12-4-17-1;  Scutari 
8-2-26-Z 

SOUTH  WSTIUlUi  O S Btowao.  B A 
Johnson,  -j  d addons.  D S Lehmann,  j a 
Brayshowe,  J C Scutari,  ft  J Matson.  B E 
YotxiQ.  J N Gillespie.  P E McIntyre.  M A 
Harrity. 

Uinutraw  A J Humor  and  R Q Klnnear. 


years.  He  is  a decent  and  ap-  cheater’s  Nynex  Arena 

pealingly  defiant  msm.  Too  tonight. 

defiant,  for  he  will  not  back  Collins,  who  beat  Benn  in 


road  at  least  four  or  five 
times.”  sighed  the  pro- 
moter Frank  Warren.  “Will 


was  taken  to  the  1 1th  round 
and  shaken  several  times 
by  another  unheralded 


off  He  might  not  have  tune  curious  fashion  four  I dock  any  of  his  money?  La  tin -American  fighter, 
to:  He  can  fight  all  right,  and  months  ago  when  the  32-  Let’s  see  what  happens  Mannel  Medina. 


Tourists  trip  on  Gilchrist  ton 


Manchester  city 
courted  more  ridicule 
on  Thursday  when  they 
brought  out  their  1997  cal- 
endar. And,  yes,  they’ve 
done  it  again.  September’s 
picture  is  of  Steve  Coppell. 


with  a pride  that  scorns  the  year-old  Londoner  retired  after  the  fight.’ 


Warren  is  negotiating  for 


easy  route  out  Via  the  floor  with  a twisted  ankle  after  On  the  same  Nynex  bill  Hamed  to  challenge  for  the 
and  the  stretcher.  taking  a knock-down  in  the  Sheffield’s  “Prince”  Na-  EBF  title  held  by  the  Ameri- 


Holyfield  . . . defiant 


and  the  stretcher.  taking  a knock-down  in  the 

But  if  his  counter-punches,  fourth  round,  was  angry  at 
more  clusteringly  stinging  Berm’s  non-appearance. 
i-Tran  one-shot  concussive,  do  “We  are  professional  box- 

not  immediately  give  the  ere  and  should  be  setting 
relentlessly  swarming  and  standards.  The  public  pays 


fourth  round,  was  angry  at  seem  Hamed  makes  his  can  Tom  Johnson  and  there 
Berm’s  non-appearance.  fourth  defence  of  the  WBO  is  also  talk  of  a big-money 
“We  are  professional  box-  featherweight  title  against  meeting  with  the  formida- 
era  and  should  be  setting  the  undefeated  Remigio  ble  Mexican  Marco  Antonio 
standards.  The  public  pays  Molina  of  Argentina  and  Barrera. 


Adam  gilchrist  scored 
108  not  out  for  Western 
Australia  on  the  first  day  of 
their  match  against  the  West 
Indians  in  Perth  yesterday. 

Gilchrist,  the  wicketkeeper 
who  replaced  the  injured  Ian 
Healy  during  Australia's  tour 
to  India,  hit  14fours  and  three 


sixes  in  his  side’s  293  for  six 
declared. 

Sanath  Jayasuriya's  three 
for  15  led  Sri  Lanka  to  a 75- 
run  victory  over  Pakistan  in 
the  Singer  Champions  Tro- 
phy in  Shaijah.  Sri  Lanka 
made  206  and  then  skittled 
Pakistan  for  131. 


( z£aA&4sC/ 1 a£os 


a^/  das&es  cuuL  fuiAe/. 


The  first  time  1 saw  her  she  was  with  another  man, 
but  1 knew  them  I had  to  have  her. 

i was  besotted  the  first  time  1 took  her  out. 

She  was  unpredictable,  exciting,  infuriating. 

I often  ask  myself » is.  it  worth  it? 

All  the  pain,  the  money,  for  a few  hours  together, 
fleeting  moments  of  pleasure,  a brief  physical  thrill? 


y J 


Oh  yes. 


3” ilou'v  a&AeAAtan. 


Classic  Cars 
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Saturday  November  9 1996 


New  man  in 
the  hot  seat 

DeGlanville 
speaks  his 
mind 


What  hope 
for  Holyfield? 

Tyson  walks 
tall  in 
Las  Vegas 

23 


Stress  drives 

Coppell  from 
Maine  Road 


UPPORTER 


Ian  Ross 


I ANCHESTER  Ci- 
! ty  renewed  their 
j links  with  un- 
j rest,  uncertainty 
I and  crisis  yester- 
day when  Steve  Coppell,  their 
manager  of  33  days,  resigned  on 
medical  grounds  and  cited  the 
pressures  of  modem  football 

Though  the  41-year-old's 
carefully  worded  resignation 
statement  posed  more  ques- 
tions than  it  answered,  it  Is 
clear  the  problems  that  pre- 
cipitated Coppell's  departure 
were  affecting  him  before  he 
agreed  to  become  the  First 
Division  club's  eighth  man- 
ager in  a decade. 

"Since  my  appointment  this 
has  completely  overwhelmed 
me  to  such  an  extent  that  1 
cannot  function  in  the  job  the 
way  1 would  like  to,"  he  said. 

Coppell  was  appointed  on 
October  7 — six  weeks  after 
Man  Ball  resigned  — and  his 
arrival  brought  to  an  end  the 
Maine  Road  club's  search  for 
a manager  that  had  produced 
rejections  from  George  Gra- 
ham. Dave  Bassett  and  Shef- 
field United  on  behalf  of  How- 
ard Kendall. 

Manchester  City's  chair- 
man Francis  Lee  has  been  so 


shaken  by  the  week's  events 
that  he  will  not  took  for  a new 
manager  immediately.  In- 
stead, be  has  Installed  Phil 
Neal,  Coppell's  assistant  who 
arrived  from  Cardiff  City. 
"Phil  wHL  be  In  charge  for  the 
foreseeable  future  and  if  he 
starts  winning  games  he 
could  make  the  job  his  own. 
I’m  sure  he  will  relish  the 
challenge  and  get  on  with  it" 

. Coppell,  who  presided  over 
two  wins  in  his  six-game  spell, 
conceded  that  he  felt  embar- 
rassed. “I  would  like  to  apolo- 
gise. first  and  foremost  to 
Francis  Lee  and  his  board  who 
have  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  help  me,"  he  said. 

"This  is  the  hardest  thing  1 
have  ever  had  to  do  and  I can 
only  say  the  decision  I have 
made. is  an  honest  one  made 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
club  and  my  self  ’ 

Lee  spent  most  of  this  week 
trying  to  convince  Coppell  to 
see  the  job  through.  However, 
his  offer  of  a rest  cure  was 
rejected  out  of  hand  and  the 
die  was  cast  on  Thursday 
when  Coppell  announced  he 
wished  to  convene  a press 
conference  for  yesterday. 

"I  first  knew  about  all  this 
on  Sunday  evening  when 
Steve  called  me  and  said  he 
must  see  me."  said  Lee.  "He 


said  he  wasn't  feeling  very 
well.  He  came  to  my  house  on 
the  Monday  morning.  1 told 
him  to  take  a break  and  to 
have  a week  off  to  think  about 
things.  He  said  ‘no*. 

"He  was  adamant  all  week 
long  that  he  wanted  to  get 
away  from  it  aff." 

Although  Lee  was  sympa- 
thetic. his  demeanour  was 
that  of  a man  who  had  been 
let  down.  “There  is  pressure 
In  managing  anything  but 
that  sort  of  pressure  does  not 
come  along  in  three  or  four 
weeks,"  he  claimed.  “He  win 
be  a relieved  lad  today,  will 
Steve,  rm  just  glad  he's  going 
to  get  himself  sorted  out  be- 
cause that’s  the  most  impor- 
tant thing. 

“We've  had  a few  sad  days 
at  this  club  recently.  It's  all 
very  frustrating  bat  we  must 
soldier  on.” 

During  his  stay  Coppell 
signed  Eddie  McGoldrick 
from  Arsenal  for  £300,000  and 
took  Simon  Rodger  on  loan 
from  Crystal  Palace  but  was 
unable  to  turn  things  round 
quickly  for  a club  with  esti- 
mated debts  of  £20  million. 
City  lie  17th  in  the  table.  18 
points  adrift  of  the  leaders 
Bolton. 
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A copy  of  the  Collins  English  Dictionary  will  be  sent 
to  the  first  five  correct  entries  drawn.  Entries  to 
Guardian  Crossword  No  20,806,  P.O.  Box  315.  Mitcham, 
Surrey  CR4  2AX,  by  first  post  on  Friday.  Solution  and 
winners  in  the  Guardian  on  Monday  November  18.  # 

Name  

Address 


Set  by  Paul 

Across 


9 Perhaps  able  to  speak  and 

add  detail  (9) 

10  Wbm  by  a large  number  in 
church  (5) 

11  Add  cooked  mice  with 
undue  respect  (7) 

1 2 Wrestle  beast  away  from 
grape  frwt  (7) 

13  Scratch  when  using  acid, 
and  so  on  to  the  hospital 
(4) 

14  Meets  here,  where  people 
blaspheme  pocketing 
nothing?  (4-6) 

1 B Filthy  hole  — Ready?  Jump 
ini  (4-3) 


17,20  Bird,  the  fool,  one  going 
into  space?  (7.6) 

19  Actor's  stock-in-trade  is 
theology,  saucy  love,  and 
rage  (10) 

22  Skirt  that  sounds  Ike  a tie? 
(4) 

24  Composed  coda  with  rit 
where  flow  is  vital  (7) 

25  Middle-Eastern  sari  worn  by 
priest  (7) 

26  Neat  and  direct  (5) 


Tick  here  If  you  do  not  wish  to  receive  further  information  from  the  [ i 
Guardian  Media  Group  or  other  companies  screened  by  us  I — I 


27  Note  setterinawith  shoulder 
decoration  (9) 

Down 


1 English  heat,  wet,  or  scarf? 

It  can  be  unreliable!  (7,8) 

2 Quiet — maybe  alrttle  bit(8) 
3,7  He  once  dubiously  tricked 

a gun  barrel  maker  (5,6) 

4 Graphic  blocks  of  beasts 
head  to  head  (3-5) 

5 Hound  black-bird  (6) 

6 A long  coal  designed  to  be 
multilateral  (9) 

7 see  3 

8 Thieves  fix  capitals  of 
companies:  energy, 
communications,  utilities, 
etc?  Often  they  seem  to! 
<5.10) 

15  Boot's  expendable  weight? 

(5.4) 

17  Welsh  town  and  city 
quietened  by  Megan,  not 
Paul  (8) 

18  ‘A  flower  parting  no  more' 

— Masefield  perhaps?  (8) 


20  see17ac. 

21  Plenty  of  dogs  with  lead 
mrssfng(6) 

23  Exercise — one  needs  a bit 
(5) 
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City  slump  . . . Coppell  becomes  the  second  manager  to 
resign  the  Maine  Road  dab’s  job  this  season  &vcomhmi 

“The  hardest  thing 
I’ve  ever  had  to  do’ 

Yesterday’s  statement  by  Steve  Coppell 

“FOR  the  last  18  months  I’ve  wanted  to  manage  a 
football  club,  so  when  I was  given  the  job  as 
manager  at  Manchester  City  I was  proud,  excited 
and  delighted.  I was  also  determined  to  be  a success 
and  return  the  cfub  to  Its  rightful  place  in  the 
Premiership. 

Tm  not  ashamed  to  admit  that  I have  suffered  for 
some  time  from  huge  pressure  I have  imposed  upon 
myself  and  since  my  appointment  this  has  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
cannot  function  in  the  job  the  way  I would  like  to. 

“As  this  situation  is  affecting  my  well-being,  f have 
asked  Francis  Lee  to  relieve  me  of  my  obligation  to 
manage  the  club  on  medical  advice.  I am  therefore 
resigning  for  personal  reasons. 

Tm  extremely  embarrassed  by  the  situation  and  I 
would  like  to  apologise  first  and  foremost  to  Francis 
Lee  and  his  board,  who  have  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  help  me. 

“Francis  has  been  particularly  understanding  and  I 
would  like  to  thank  him  for  that 

“I  would  also  like  to  thank  and  wish  good  luck  to 
the  players  and  staff.  Their  attitude  and  approach 
has  been  superb  over  the  last  six  games,  and  will 
hold  them  in  good  stead  for  the  coming  months. 

“Finally  I would  like  to  say  sorry  to  the  supporters 
of  Manchester  City  who  have,  to  a person,  made  me 
feel  very  welcome.  It  is  obviously  not  the  way  I 
intended  events  would  happen. 

“This  is  the  hardest  thing  I have  ever  had  to  do 
and  I can  only  say  the  decision  I have  made  is  an 
honest  one  made  in  the  best  interests  of  the  club  and 
myself." 


Where  shots 


on  target  are 
usually  lethal 


David  Lacey 


V A #HEN  England  last 
* #\  § played  in  Tbilisi.  10 
If  \f  years  ago.  some- 

V V body  asked  Don 
Howe  what  was  tbe  best  thing 
to  buy  there.  “Airline  tickets," 
replied  Bobby  Robson's  assis- 
tant without  the  glimmer  of  a 
smile. 

Not  that  Howe  was  feeling 
particularly  chipper  at  the 
time.  On  the  eve  of  England's 
departure,  having  learned 
that  Terry  Venables  was 
being  sounded  out  in  Barce- 
lona to  replace  him  as  the 
Arsenal  manager,  he  had 
handed  in  his  notice. 

In  the  event  George  Gra- 
ham took  over  at  Highbury 
and  Howe  later  became  Ven- 
ables’s  coach  with  tbe  Eng- 
land squad.  Little  in  football 
ever  stays  the  same  for  long. 

Not  in  Tbilisi,  either;  at 
least  not  now.  As  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  Soviet  Union's  more 
reluctant  components  it  bad  a 
dusty  elegance.  And  tbe  Geor- 
gians are  a handsome  people. 

But  whereas  in  1986  any  long 
feces  among  the  populace 
might  have  been  put  down  to 
Mikhail  Gorbachev's  attempt 
to  cheek  drunkenness  by  ban- 
ning tbe  sale  of  vodka,  any  pres- 
ent air  of  despondency  follows 
civil  war  and  a collapsing  infra- 
structure that  is  only  just  start- 
ing to  pull  round. 

The  Red  Army  was  in  the 
streets  10  years  ago.  It  has 
been  back  to  Georgia  since, 
uninvited.  Now  the  soldiers 
belong  to  the  United  Nations, 
a protecting  force,  which  still 
heightens  the  air  of  abnormal- 
ity about  the  place. 

At  least  a home  win  today 
will  bring  more  genuine  Geor- 
gian cheer  than  it  would  have 
done  then.  England  could  not 
understand  why  the  Soviet 
team  ran  out  to  such  a muted 
reception ; they  were  even 
more  bewildered  when  it  be- 
came obvious  that  the  crowd 
were  on  their  side. 

The  explanation  was.  of 
course,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Aleksandr  Chivadze, 
the  Dynamo  Tbilisi  libero,  the 
“home”  team  were  as  foreign 
as  the  visitors;  a mixture,  in 
the  main,  of  Russians  and 
Ukrainians.  England’s  vic- 
tory, achieved  by  Chris  Wad- 


dle's lone  goal  after  Chivadae 
had  missed  a penalty,  was 
highly  popular. 

For  Robson,  the  principal 
significance  of  the  match  was 
the  performance  of  Peter 
Beardsley  and  the  immediate 
evidence  of  his  understanding 
with  Gary  Lineker.  This  was 
where  the  most  prolific  at- 
tacking combination  in  Eng- 
land’s recent  history  was 
formed. 

lip  to  then  Mark  Hatcley 
had  maintained  the  tradition 
of  fall,  strong  English  centre- 
forwards,  and  it  was  only 
when  Robson  reunited 
Beardsley  with  Lineker 
against  Poland  In  Monterrey 
that  the  team  began  to  make 
progress  in  the  1986  World 
Cup  finals. 

Robson  learned  tn  Tbilisi 
that  a medium-sized  attacker 
with  plenty  of  pace  and  good 
skills  will  be  more  likely  to 
outwit  international  defend- 
ers who  know  their  stuff  than 
an  orthodox  target  man. 

Glenn  Hoddle.  who  played  in 
that  match,  may  also  be 
reminded  of  this  truth,  though 
tn  a different  way. 

"Teams  from  this  part  oT  the 
world  afl  have  one  thing  in 
common,"  observed  Bryan 
Hamilton,  the  Northern  Ireland 
manager,  last  weekend. 
"They're  all  very  quick.  They 

have  small  players  who  are 

adept  at  finding  spaces  and 
darting  Into  them."  Hamilton 
was  speaking  with  the  author- 
ity of  someone  who  had  already 
lost  i-0at  home  to  the  Ukraine. 

Remembering  how  easily 
Cu rtianu  and  Nowak  have 
opened  up  Hoddle's  defence 
for  Moldova  and  Poland,  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  Nemsadze. 
Klnkladze  and  Gogichaishvtti 
will  enjoy  themselves  today, 
much  as  Beardsley  did  a de- 
cade ago. 

The  fact  that  Beardsley,  at 
35,  is  still  a rare  type  among 
English  footballers  Is  surely  a 
measure  of  how  slow  our  game 
has  been  to  relearn  its  own 
lesson.  Paul  Gascoigne  and 
Teddy  Sherlngham  have  the 
sort  of  skid  Hamilton  was  talk- 
ing about,  but  they  do  not 
have  the  speed  to  go  with  it. 

England  may  win 
again  in  Tbilisi.  Noth- 
ing can  be  considered 
impossible  in  the  place 
where  Peter  Shilton  managed 
to  get  in  without  a passport, 
having  left  his  at  home. 

While  the  matter  was  being 
sorted  out  interminably, 
somebody  suggested  it  might 
be  quicker  to  take  Shilts  out 
on  the  tarmac  and  fire  a few 
shots  at  him,  just  to  prove  he 
was  who  he  said  he  was. 

You  wouMn ’t  say  things 
like  that  In  Tbilisi  now.  not 
even  for  a laugh- 


Adams  and  Jones  called 
to  lead  by  bad  example 


■NOLAND  and  Wales 
■resolved  their  captaincy 
problems  yesterday  by  ap- 
pointing a recovering  alco- 
holic and  serial  red-card  col- 
lector to  lead  them  in  their 
World  Cup  qualifiers  In  Geor- 
gia and  Holland  today. 

While  Tony  Adams's  ap- 
pointment had  been  pre- 
dicted. the  choice  of  the  Wat- 
ford-bom  Vinnie  Jones  to 


skipper  Wales  was  a surprise. 
"It's  the  proudest  day  of  my 
life."  said  Jones,  who  was 
chosen  by  his  team-mates  de- 
spite a disciplinary  record 
that  includes  12  red  cards. 

"We  had  a democratic  vote 
among  the  players  and  they 
chose  Vinnie,"  said  the  Wales 
manager  Bobby  Gould. 
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Monopoly  is  now  on  PC  CD-ROM.  Ba  a capitalist  dog  and  bounce  around  in  3D  graphics,  buying  up  the  board  as  you  go!  Bankrupt  your  opponents,  steal' their  property  and  throw  them  into 
you  get  rich  and  lead  a dog  s I.fe,  or  will  someone  else’s  ship  come  In?  Also  look  out  for  Battleship,  Cluedo,  Risk,  Trivial  Pursuit;  Othello  and  Yahtzee  from  Hasbro  Interactive,  www.hasbro. 


Awilahlt  at  Allfrrt,  tottiw,  Byte,  Currys,  Dlwffl.  Electrode  Bautiqm,  Came,  HMV,  PC  WprUS,  Staples,  Toys  R Us,  Virgin,  WH  Smith  and  all  sood  computer  sure. 
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